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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee ed 


The Rev. J. Granam says, ‘In refer- 
ence to the remark of J. L. C. in your Dec. 
Mag. p. 482, the foliowing letter from 
Archbishop Tillotson to the widow of the 
celebrated William Lord Russel, dated Feb- 
ruary 26, may be quoted: ‘The King be- 
sides his first bounty to Mr. Walker, whose 
modesty is equal to his merit, hath made 
him Bishop of Londonderry, one of the least 
bishoprics in Ireland, that so he may re- 
ceive the reward of that great service in the 
place where he did it. It is incredible how 
much every body is pleased with what the 
King has done in this matter, and it is no 
small joy to me to see that God directs him 
to do so wisely.—It is true that Walker, 
who received his degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity from the University of Oxford on the 
26th of February, 1689-90, was not en- 
throned as Bishop of the see, to which 
King William had appointed him. This 
was prevented by his death on the field of 
battle at the Boyne in 1690. His remains 
were brought to his own parish church at 
Donaghmore in the county of Tyronethene, 


where a monument was erected to his me-. 


mory by his widow in the year 1703.” 

Mr. Mayne, of Teffont, says, ‘‘ In your 
Number for Aug. p. 98, some inquiry is made 
for the ancestors of Edmund Mason, esq. of 
Datchett, &c. &c. and it is erroneously sup- 

osed that he was brother to the senior 

jayne therein mentioned, whereas it ap- 
pears from the will of the Regicide at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, that the said Edmund Ma- 
son was nephew and executor, and not the 
brother of Simon Mayne, who died in 1758. 
No descendants of the regicide exist, but he 
was descended from the same ancestors as I 
am, viz. the Maynes of Devonshire, to 
whom large grants of lands were made in 
Devonshire by King John (see Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon). The extensive family 
of the Maynes of Biddendon, Kent, were of 
the same extraction, and I am the eldest 
surviving branch of the family.” 

Scrutator observes, ** In Cumberland’s 
London Review, published in 1809, but al- 
ready very difficult to be met with, the name 
of he author is assigned to every article. 
Among the critiques there printed, two are 
by a Mr. Clarke, which are distinguished by 
very superior merit; particularly that on 
Percival Stockdale’s Lectures on the British 
Poets, at page 118 of the third Number. 
Can you inform me who that Mr. Clarke 
was?” 

The following additional remarks on the 
New Peerages have been received since our 
last.—Earl Dudley’s second title of Ednam 
is from a romantic spot in Roxburghshire, 


the birth-place of the poet Thomson, and 
which his Lordship—captus dulcedine loci— 
has lately purchased.—Lord Plunket was 
never Sir William, it not being the custom 
in Ireland, as in England, to confer knight- 
hood on the great law officers. Lord P. 
distinguishes his name by using one ¢, from 
that of Plunkett, as borne by the Lords Fin- 
gall, Dunsany, and Lowth.—James Stuart, 
Heritable Sheriff of Bute, was constituted 
Constable of Rothesay Castle in 1498, and 
it is now the property of the Marquess of 
Bute, the chief of the family.—In p. 5, for 
Roger read Robert Boyle; and in p. 6, for 
Knarsdale read Kuaresdale. 

W. H. remarks: ‘*The Wroxeter Seal 
in Gent. Mag. for Jan. p. 18, is inscribed 
with the word reiix, of which the £ and the 
L are amonogram., The characters are re- 
versed in the plate, by being copied, as Mr. 
Leighton observes, ‘ from an impression ;” 
consequently it is evident that the original 
was intended for a ring, or some other or- 
nament, and not for a seal. Being disco- 
vered at a Roman station, it may be as- 
cribed to that ra: indeed its own intrinsic 
evidence is sufficient for such an appropria- 
tion.” 

The Editor has laid before the Reviewer 
of the ‘* Chronicles of Methodism,” an or- 
thodox Clergyman, the anonymous letter 
about that article, and received the follow- 
ing answer :—‘‘ It is not the rule of our 
order to notice the doctrinal trash of 
schismatics with approbation. The review 
was a cool and philosophical notice, founded 
upon the works of Bishops Lavington, Tom- 
line, and other eminent divines, besides his- 
torians and philosophers. It does not charge 
Wesley with any bad intention ; only that by 
substituting fanaticism (a civil and political 
evil) for education, he has propagated a per- 
nicious fully. Fanaticism has been long 
established in Wales, and education in Scot- 
land.. Can any comparison be made between 
the two countries? As to the Methodists, I 
know that they have more than once unjus- 
tifiably and illegally insulted me in the exer- 
cise of my duty, and that I have been ob- 
liged to solicit my parishioners (who were 
incensed at them) to take no notice, for I 
never paid any other attention to them, than 
exposure of the errors of their doctrine,” 





Vol. xcvit. ii. p. 477. For Pollorton read 
Pollerton.—For Richard Thornhill Lawn, 
esq. read Richard Thornhill of Thornhill 
Lawn, esq.——The Countess de Severac was 
not aunt to Wilmot Horton, M. P.; but his 
half-sister is the wife of the Earl of Ken- 
mare, nephew of the deceased Countess. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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MUSEUM OF BRITISH ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 

Fe eee the sneers at 

old pots and potsherds, ‘* brick 
and mortar Antiquaries,” &c. much is 
to be learned of the customs of early 
days by a close attention to the con- 
tents of those mounds wherein our an- 
eestors repose in hallowed antiquity. 
They are the signal-beacons in the 
dark night which preceded the dawn 
of history, and lead the inquisitive 
mind from the earliest stages of civili- 
zation, when the first bud of human 
intellect appeared, to the period when 
the bigotted chronicler lends his feeble 
light, and succeeding and improving 
ages lead on to the full glare of re- 
splendent history. Much is to be ga- 
thered before the historic page com- 
menced, and when the hunter of re- 
cords and MSS. has wearied his eye 
over monastic and heraldic documents, 
we may say to him in the bleak field 
by the side of a tumulus or a Roman 
station, that 

‘¢ there is more in heaven and earth, 
Than is dreamt of in thy philosophy.” 


The remains of our forefathers are 
fading from us, and with them all 
traces of their early customs,—a few 
years of increasing agricultural culti- 
vation has destroyed numerous relics 
which ovGuT to hive been preserved. 
As a Briton, “aye, every inch” a 
Briton, I feel a pleasure in viewing 
the rude urn in which moulder the 
ashes of a native chieftain; I reflect 
with a patriotic price upon the blood 
which was nobly shed to oppose the 
gore-fed eagle of the Roman con- 
queror. Free, generous, and valiant 
we have been, we are; and may we 
ever be 
** Lords of the land, and lions of the sea.” 


The ashes of my ancestors are hallow- 
ed by their valour, and to me they are 
as interesting a3 a Baron’s pedigree. 


the public. 


With such feelings [ need not say 
how truly my heart beat in unison 
with the wishes of Mr. Markland, 
that an Asylum be established for the 
preservation of British remains; but, 
as two persons seldom agree in toto 
upon any one point, so I cannot coin- 
cide with him that the Society of An- 
tiquaries would be the fittest place for 
the depository of such a collection. It 
would he better if that very learned 
and highly respected Society would be 
the parent, and put the bantling out 
to nurse in Great Russell-street, as a 
prudent mother ought to do who is too 
weak to suckle her babe. At that 
national establishment the new acqui- 
sitions would be met on their arrival 
by several articles already consigned to 
that repository, but the greater part of 
which are concealed from public view, 
and probably subjected in neglected 
lumber-rooms to premature decay. 

A collection of national antiquities 
should be open to view at the British 
Museum, where its additional expence 
would be trifling, and I suggest that 
the Society would be better employed 
in forming and continually improving 
the collection, than in paying a custos 
of itsown. By such an arrangement, 
the Museum would rapidly increase, 
and the funds of the Society be spared. 
Besides, if the collection were attached 
to the Society, the access would pro- 
bably be attended with difficulty to 
None but an inceptor 
Antiquary, with a taste already form- 
ed, would venture into the rooms lest 
the marble face of some deep and 
learned Fellow might scan him into 
insignificance: but in the British Mu- 
seu, John Bull walks leisurely along, 
and he would walk as a matter of 
course into the room containing the 
British relics. There is hardly a coun- 
tryman in the West of England, but 
knows an urn (so many are exhumed); 
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here his attention would be fixed. Many 
a country Squire, many a parish An- 
tiquary, would be induced to present 
some relic which has for years adorn- 
ed his hall, his study, or his outhouse. 
Much is to be gained by such an Insti- 
tution, if properly managed, but if mis- 
placed in the onset, failure must result, 
and it will take many years to re-sti- 
mnilate the baffled Antiquary to fresh 
energies. ANTIQUARIUS. 


Mr. UrsBan, Feb. 2. 
JOREIGN Literature is now be- 
ginning to attract so large a share 
of the public attention, that to be un- 
acquainted with the names of the most 
distinguished continental authors and 
their works, would argue unpardon- 
able ignorance in him who should 
confess it. Such information has lately 
been liberally afforded in various works 
devoted to the purpose, but I am un- 
acquainted with any essay in which 
the general scope and great principles 
of the Literature of our neighbours are 
developed, although an article of that 
kind ought assuredly to have been the 
first in any review professing to afford 
an insight into the literary world of 
the Continent. I am sensible that I 
can but feebly supply this vacuum, 
but in the default of observations from 
abler pens, I hope that my scanty of- 
fering will be deemed acceptable. 

The Literature of modern France is 
miserably poor. The struggles and wars 
of the reign of Napoleon, the awful 
train of events which render the last 
forty years the most interesting period 
in be history of the world, the colli- 
sions of parties, the vicissitudes of na- 
tions, would, we might have thought, 
have produced their usnal effects on 
Literature; have carried into action 
many a mighty and daring spirit, and 
stamped a new and original mark on 
every page of their writings. The se- 
quel is far from justifying this expec- 
tation. What writer of any kind has 
even France produced equal to those 
which she could boast at any era of 
her previous history? Her best poets 
Delamartine and Delavigne are but 
acknowledged imitators of Scott and 
Byron, and though their imitations are 
certainly clever, they are but imita- 
tions at last. The novels and 1o- 
mances of our illustrious novelist have 
called into action many active writers 
of novels and romances, but none of 
equal merit to half a dozen of our own 


tale writers who have trod: the same 
track. Their modern theatre is nearly 
on a level with our own, but we 
must confess that our own has found 
a *‘lower deep” than their ‘‘ lowest 
deep.” This is the only point in which 
they excel us—indeed it would have 
been difficult to sink beneath us; and 
in every thing else es at an im- 
measurable distance. The people of 
France are in fact much too scientific ; 
they think too much of rhynoplastie 
and animal magnetism, and sulphate 
of quinine, and bid fair for becoming 
a nation of surgeons and mechanicians. 
The contest between the c/assiques and 
romantiques which is going on is ab- 
surd,—a single good French work in 
the romantique style would do more 
than whole volumes of controversy. If 
Schiller had written his Robbers in 
French, it would have completely an- 
nihilated Boileau and Aristotle. 

Turning to Germany, how different 
a prospect presents itself. Its modern 
Literature is second only to our own, 
and certainly superior to our own at 
any period except the Elizabethan age, 
that of Queen Anne, and the present, 
the three great zras of our literary 
glory. Germany is at present enthu- 
siastic in the cause of Literature. It 
boasts numbers of profound scholars, 
of excellent poets, of interesting ro- 
mancers, of deep tragedians, of dis- 
cerning critics. In every different field 
of fame it has gathered laurels. One 
of the most distinguished features of 
its literary character is its undeviating 
honesty and perfect liberality. Unlike 
the French, the self-styled grande na- 
tion, the Germans pay honour to ge- 
nius in every country, and in every 
language. Shakspeare is, if possible, 
still more enthusiastically admired by 
them than by us; no petty national va- 
nity influences them to depreciate the 
merits of others. Can this be better 
exemplified than in the words of one 
of their most celebrated critics, the 
great Schlegel, in his ‘* Lectures on 
the History of Literature.” The Eng- 
lish of the eighteenth century (says 
he) excelled all other nations in Lite- 
rature as well as in every thing else. 
Which ought to be the proudest of 
this avowal, the English who receive 
the praise, or the Germans who with 
such liberality bestow it? 

The great authors of this nation al- 
ways appear. to feel that which they 
write, and never to insult the public 
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with hasty and careless compositions. 
Even the inferior writers seem to con- 
sider themselves as painting for eter- 
nity, and it need hardly be said how 
much this lofty feeling improves and 
heightens their ideas. The historians 
also look upon themselves as engaged 
in the most lofty occupation which be- 
longs to man, in apportioning to the 
great of former ages the praise or the 
censure which justly belongs to their 
actions. They consult authorities with 
a patience almost miraculous, and ne- 
ver wilfully err in the slightest fact, or 
pervert that which they find recorded 
to fit a pre-conceived theory. Their 
perseverance, their industry, their scru- 
ulous honesty, is truly surprising. 
(hey mistake sometimes,—humanum 
est,—but never on purpose. 

The criticism of Germany is supe- 
rior to that of any other nation, and an 
honour not only to their beads but to 
their hearts. Their philosophy is so 
extremely obscure, that I believe the 
Germans themselves are, with very 
few exceptions, unable to penetrate its 
mazes. [ shall therefore say nothing 
about it, but conclude by observing 
that it is ardently to be hoped that the 
study of the German language will, for 
our own sakes, be more universally dif- 
fused amongst us than before, and that 
in future times it may be as unusual to 
meet a well-educated person incapable 
of speaking German, as of one not 
speaking French. 

The Literature of Russia is, like its 
pseudo-capital, factitious; but not like 
it glittering and magnificent. It owes 
its origin not to the wants and the 
feelings of the people, but to the fixed 
determination of the ‘ powers that 
be,” to have a literature of some sort. 
To effect this purpose, gilt snuff-boxes 
and diamond portraits are unsparingly 
scattered about to authors and trans- 
lators; but can the Emperor expect 
a sound and healthy Literature to 
spring from gilt snuff-boxes and dia- 
mond portraits? The translations which 
have recently been made of Lord By- 
ron’s and Sir Walter Scott’s works, 
may produce a somewhat better effect ; 
but without the patronage of the pub- 
lic, supported solely by the Emperor 
and his Court, the few books which 
make their appearance in Russia cau 
scarcely be held to constitute a national 
Literature. 

Great things have recently been said 
of Swedish Literature, aud the public 
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has been assured that it is a perfect 
mine of poetry and romance. The 
writers who make these assertions 
ought to remember the inextinguish- 
able laughter which attended the deli- 
very of Aisop’s celebrated mountain, 
od beware of exciting such expecta- 
tions, as the sequel will not be found to 
justify. The writings of Mr. Alaric A. 
Watts and Miss Landon are certainly 
very pretty and very proper, and Mr. 
Surr’s novels are sometimes entertain- 
ing, but if these were all our literary 
treasures, we should not have much to 
boast of. This is the precise situation 
of Sweden ; a few good versifiers and 
tale writers, and that is all. Their 
Literature is certainly in a progressive 
state, and they may in time produce 
some great writers, but there are many 
things more worth attending to than 
the authors of Sweden. 

Nothing can be more prejudicial to 
the Literature of Denmark than. the 
prevalence of the German language at 
Copenhagen and elsewhere. Their 
most celebrated modern writer Oeh- 
lenschlager writes equally well in 
German and Danish, and most fre- 
quently in the former; he must con- 
sequently be considered as belonging 
more to the innumerable host of Ger- 
man playwrights, than to those of his 
own country. Much the same may 
be said of Danish as of Swedish Lite- 
rature, although it certainly boasts one 
author of eminence, Holberg. 

Of Spain and Portugal little can be 
said. It is painful to see the coun- 
tries of Calderon, of Cervantes, and of 
Camoens, so degraded, that of their 
modern authors absolutely nothing is 
known but their names. From them 
let us pass to 

Italy, the land of Ariosto, of Tasso, 
of Monti, and Manzoni. These two 
last are the most distinguished of its 
modern writers. The present Litera- 
ture of this country is feeble and imi- 
tative. Nothing can better prove this 
than the ecstatic eagerness with which 
the public lately welcomed a third- 
rate novel ‘1 Promessi Sposi.” Their 
tragedies are too servilely modelled af- 
ter the ancients, a fault which will not 
much longer be in any country consi- 
dered a beauty, as it now too often is. 
Though not so degraded as that of 
Spain or Portugal, Italian Literature 
cannot by any means be considered in 
a bright period of its history, like that 
of Germany and England. 
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I have now, I believe, enumerated 
all those countries of the Continent 
whose Literature is of much import- 
ance. They are certainly all inferior 
to Britain. The first quarter of the 
nineteenth century has been to us a 
third Augustan age. Distinguished 
authors have sprung up in almost every 
branch of literature. Our poets have 
reached such a pitch of excellence as 
confessedly to overtop those of every 
other nation in the world. A daring 
and unrivalled genius, whose works 
have been cnnaaed into every civi- 
lized language under the Sun, has res- 
cued from obloquy and contempt a 
class of composition which his la- 
bours have raised to an importance 
almost equal to that of the drama it- 
self in its very best days. These cir- 
cumstances alone are sufficiently gra- 
tifying; but when we reflect how 
amy authors there are, besides those 
we have mentioned, who would do 
honour to any wra or to any land,— 
how many scientific, learned, and il- 
lustrious characters we possess,—how 
many brave and good deeds have been 
done by Englishmen in this age, and 
to what a pitch of glory our ara on 
land and sea have attained,—who is 
there among us that is not proud of 
the name of Englishman, and would 
forfeit his right to the glory of that 
title. for all the honours that could 
elsewhere be bestowed upon him? 


Yours, &c. Ov eBavoPsros. 


Mr. Ursan, Bremhiil, Feb. 15. 

As my Parochial History is now 

published by Mr. Murray, I must 
leave. the reader to decide between my 
friend Mr. Duke’s theory, and my 
own, respecting the vast Celtic monu- 
ments in our neighbourhood. 

I can only say, at present, if I should 
think his views supported by better 
arguments than my own, I shall have 
no hesitation, frankly and fairly, to 
give up my own, and descendere in 
sententiam docti et reverendi amici. 

The motto to my first brochure on 
this subject, was 





Si quid novisti Rectius istis 


Candidus imperti. 


Mr. Duke has certainly imparted 
his opinions most candidly ; but, how- 
ever willing I might be to pay them 
every deference, 1 cannot give up my 
own views, now further confirmed, till 
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I shall be convinced that his theory is 
indeed ** Rectior.” 

My idea is, that Abury was a temple 
in honour of him whom Cesar calls 
the greatest God of the Celts— Mer- 
cury ; being within two miles distance 
of what 1 consider the hill of the 
Zivs Bpovratos of the Celts— Tanaris, 
called ‘Tan-hill, where there has been 
a fair on the open downs time out of 
mind. 

Here was the hill of the Thunderer 
—there, the great Temple of the greatest 
Celtic Deity, his messenger Teutates, 
a Celtic name, derived from Taut, or 
Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury. 

But Mr. Duke justly observes, I have 
given this deity ‘* Roman attributes, 
his wings and caduceus; and how 
should the Britons know any thing of 
these?” I only know that Cesar says, 
the Celts worshipped Mercury, their 
greatest deity, and that there were 
many images (simulacra) of him. 

Whether Cesar was accurate in so 
describing a Celtic deity, is more than 
my friend or I can tell. Casar must 
have known as well, at least, as either 
of us; and I think what he says not 
more improbable than what Captain 
Cook says of the rites and customs of 
the South-Sea islanders. 

But I do not rely alone on the avu- 
thority of Cesar ; { bring various and 
corroborating proofs that seem to me 
in a most marvellous manner to co- 
here, though brought from distant 
sources, in establishing the theory, that 
this greatest Temple in Celtic Britain 
was raised to the greatest Celtic deity, 
and thatSilbury-hill, partofthe Temple, 
was the ‘** Mercurit tumulus,” an ex- 
pression of Livy, on which his ‘ Si- 
mulacrum” (of which Czsar informs 
us there were many) might have stood, 
this mound being, as Mr. Duke ad- 
mits, a component part of the Temple, 
so that he is not supposed to alight at 
** a distance” from it, but on it:—in 

the front, looking towards the vast 
circles of stones, or the hill of the 
Thunderer, opposite. 

I had spoken of his action, as de- 
scending from heaven, on this hill, 
and quoted a line, beautifully illustrat- 
ing this action, from Shakspeare (noé 


Milton !) 
s¢ New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 


But Silbury, says Mr. Duke, is not 
** heaven-kissing,”” and could not much 
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aid him in his flight! Festina lent?! 
Silbury is not ‘* heaven-kissing ;” but 
Mr. Dake will find in my note at the 
bottom of the page, that I mark fram 
Homer the passage where this God is 
described as descending on Preria, 
and Pieria is “‘ heaven-kissing,” if Sil- 
bury is not; but the object of my quo- 
tation was to describe the acéion, not 
the height of the hill, more or less. 


In speaking of the attributes of Mer- 
cury, t conned myself to the action 
of flying—his wings, his caduceus, 
&c. I said nothing of his ‘* amours,” 
and if the Britons could know nothing 
of his common attributes, the Phoeni- 
cians did, at least the attributes of the 
Grecian Hermes; and why might 
not the Britons have learnt this from 
the Pheenicians, as well as other know- 
ledge, and particularly of Greek let- 
ters? But, admitting the whole of 
Mr. Duke’s hypothesis, it would be 
found a corroboration of my ideas; for 
the Egyptian Thoth was the earliest 
astronomer in the world, as I have ob- 
served, if we except those of Chaldee. 
Mr. Duke thinks ‘‘the serpents were 
common to many other deities of 
ancient mythology.” There were éwo 
kinds of these symbols, one of Health 
and Restoration, as that of Apollo*, 
Esculapius, Hygtia, or Minerva Me- 
dica and Mercury ; the other of Dread 
and Destruction, as in the hairs of 
the Furies, on the head of Medusa, 
the JEgis of Minerva, &c. Mercury 
only has éwo serpents, one as conduc- 
tor of the Dead, the other as the restorer 
to Life. 





hac animas ille evocat Orco 
Pallentes, alias sub tristia Tartara mittit. 
Vircit. 


This is the ground-work of my 
theory of the Temple of Teutates. Mr. 
Duke’s is before the public, for the 
most part, in your pages. The public, 
who have any interest in such matters, 
will decide. W. L. Bow tes. 


P.S. If Silbury-hill is the Eartu 
(according to Duke's ideas), where 
could Mercury be described more ap- 
—o as descending from Hea- 
ven!! ercury was the great Tau- 
tus of the Pheenicians, by whose as- 
tronomy they directed their distant 
voyages, under whose auspices they 





* From whence the fillet round our 
barber’s poles, the barbers being originally 
surgeons. 
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traded ; the Du Taith of the Celts, the 
Teutates of Lucan. 


oo oe 


On THE HEL1I0-ARKITE Worsuip. 
(Concluded from p. 8.) 


Inscriptions to the Druidic Deity 

as the Preserver. 

The mighty Hu (pronounced Hee, 
and Latinized into Hesus) was also 
styled Ceidiaw, ‘* the Preserver *,” 
which accounts for the altar of which 
Camden gives the following inserip- 
tion, DEO CEADIO AUR MRTI eT 
MSERVRACIO PRO SE BT SVIS V, 8. 
LL.M. The late Samuel Lysons, in 
a letter which he wrote to me in Dec. 
1811, mentions an inscription found 
within the Roman station of Lidney 
Park, to the Deus Nodens. Now this 
may imply god the preserver, from 
Noddi, ‘‘ to preserve,” or the British 
deity being often termed ‘the God of 
the abyss,” it might be Duw Noddyn, 
both words being derived from Nawdd, 
which is ‘‘ protection.” This double 
meaning is in the true spirit of my- 
thology, and very curious, as identify. 
ing the Arkite divinity, and corres- 

nding with the character given of 

im by the British bards, who called 
him Rakeneds tir a morredd a 
bywyd oll o’r byd, “the Emperor of 
the land and seas, and the life of all 
that are in the world.” The inscrip- 
tion runs thus: Devo(Divo) Nodenti, 
Silvianus anilum (anulum) perdedit 
(perdidit) demediam (dimidiam) par- 
tem donavit Nodenti; inter (eos) qui- 
bus nomen Seniciani nollis (nullis) 
petmittas (permittas) sanitatem, donec 
verferant usque templum Nodentis. 
Ye is evident that Silvianus suspected 
some of the family of Seniciani of 
having stolen his ring. He offers 
therefore to give the half of it to the 
god Nodens, provided he obtains the 
other half, hoping by the punishment 
he calls down upon the thief to induce 
him to restore it. 


As the Helio-Arkite God. 

At Marchiston, about a mile distant 
from Edinburgh, an altar was found 
inscribed, APOLLINI GRANNO Quin- 
tus LVSIVS SABINIANVs PROCOnsul 
AVGusti votum susceptum  solvit 
Lvbens Merito.¢ It is well known 





* Davies’s Mythology of the Britons, 
p- 377. t Horsley, p. 206. 
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that Beli, or Belin, and Apollo have 
always been considered as the same, 
and there is a large heath in Scotland, 
between Badenoch and Strathspey, on 
which are many circular stone temples, 
whence it is said to have received the 
denomination of Sliabh-Grhannas, or 
*« the plain of the Sun,” which it still 
retains. The Irish worshipped the 
sun under forty different names, among 
which we find that of Greine fre- 
quently, and variously located. Gran- 
nawr and Granwyn, in like manner, 
are titles of the Helio-Arkite god in 
Britain. 

In the south of England, as well as 
the north, the mythologic divinity was 
addressed as the Sun, and as fires were 
raised to his honour, and as he is said 
to have boiled the mystic cauldron, we 
cannot be surprised that the hot springs 
of Bath were especially considered as 
under his influence. We have there- 
fore an inscription which shews that 
a Roman temple was, under his British 
title, dedicated to this deity, uniting 
him with Minerva under the com- 

und ‘title of Sulminerva*. Now 
Sd1 is still used by the Welsh coupled 
with dydd, to express Sunday, and as 
all instruction was said to have been 
derived from the Lunar-Arkite deity, 
who was worshipped in conjunction 
with the Sun, she was termed Malen, 
which is synonymous with Minerva. 
The priestesses who assisted in her 
rites are alluded to on an altar found 
also at Bath, where they are called 
Dez Sulini Minervet, which may be 
translated, ‘‘the Helio deities of Mi- 
nerva.” Those whose researches have 
led them to examine the mythology of 
any country are well aware that sex 
and parentage are constantly con- 
founded, both to make a distinc- 
tion from mortals and to increase the 
mystery of religious appellations. In 
the Gododins of Aneurint we have 
a part of a hymn to the Sun allegori- 
cally applied, which begins with, 
** And now the lofty leader, the Sun, 





* See Lysons’s splendid work on the 
Temples at Bath.—We beg to refer our 
readers to Mr. Hunter’s Synopsis of the va- 
rious Inscriptions at Bath to the deity Sul- 
Minerva, in our last volume, i. 392, Epit. 

+ Lysons. 

~ Archeology of Wales, vol. 1.p.3. In 
order to make a distinction from what is 
human the Apollo Belvidere is without 
muscles, 
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is about to ascend, the sovereign most 
glorious, the Lord of the British Isle.” 
As identified with his symbol the Bull. 

The British deity was addressed un- 
der the character of an ox or bull, 
whether considered as “the leader in 
battle,” as ‘the supreme ruler of the 
land,” or as the great object of demon 
worship. The Druids therefore adored 
him in the image of a bull, or kept the 
living animal as his representative, and 
he was called Mohyn, or Miyn Cad, 
and Tarw Cad, both of which signify 
“the bull of battle*.” In conformity 
with this title Mr. Horsley found at 
Netherby an altar thus inscribed, peo 
MOGONT VITIRES FLAVE SECVND. V. 
Ss. tL. M.t Camden saw another at 
Risingham, in Northumberland, and 
adds, that the inhabitants say that the 
god Mogon a long while defended 
this place against some Soldan, or 
Pagan prince ;” evidently alluding to 
the struggle between the British and 
Roman forms of mythology. The in- 
scription was, DEO MOGONTI CAD ET 
Numini Domini Nostri avGusti M. G. 
SECVNDINVS BeneBiciarius Consulis 
HABITANCI PRIMAS TAM PRO SE ET 
SvIs PosvIT{. He also mentions an- 
otherat the same place, inscribed, DEO 
MOVNO CAD INVENTUs DO. V. s.§ At 
old Penrith, in Cumberland, since 
Camden’s time, a small altar was found 
inscribed, DEo MOGTTI |}. 


The Helio- Arkite Goddess, 


(for so, as well as Lunar-Arkite god- 
dess, she may be termed, from her 
intimate mythological connection with 
the Sun,) was, as we have already seen, 
not without her Roman honours. Her 
riestesses were called Cenz, or Gal- 
icenez, by Pomponius Mela, and 
Séon by the Britons themselves. Hence 
she probably had the title of Céti o 
Seon, or Kéd of the Seons. It is to 
her that the altar Mr. Horsley saw at 
Elensfoot, in Cumberland, is dedicated, 
the inscription on which runs thus, 
DEAE SETI O CENIAE L. ABAREVS C. 
v. Ss. L.M.* J shall not further pro- 
long this letter, but subscribe myself, 
Yours, &c. Sam. R. Meyrick. 





* Davies’s Mythology, p. 135. 

+ Gough’s Camden, vol. 111. p. 197. 

t Ibid. p. 233. Deo Mogonti Cad is 
evidently Duw Mohyn y Cad. 

§ Ibid. || (bid. p. 190. 

q Lib. 111. c. 8. 

* Gough’s Camden, vol. 11. p. 185, 
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Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Fel. 6. 
| your Magazine for Oct. last, you 
obliged me by inserting a brief but 
accurate Memoir of the late Mr. Ca- 
pon. I have now the pleasure of 
transmitting, for an illustration of that 
memoir, an excellent likeness of that 
able artist and amiable man, executed 
by his friend W. Bone, esq. and 
engraved by another distinguished art- 
ist and friend, Wim. Bond, esq. The 
pyramidal building which occupies the 
hack ground, was designed by Mr.Capon 
in 1799, as a national monument to be 
erected on Shooter’s Hill, Kent. He 
made mapy alterations and improve- 
ments in the plan in the year 1817, 
and then wrote the following descrip- 
tion of it. 

“It is meant as a depositary of re- 
cords relating to the achievements of 
the exalted personages intended to be 
represented by statues in the interior, 
and minor heroes represented as sta- 
tues in the balustrade without, toge- 
ther with proper suites of apartments 
for the conservator of the building, and 
the conductor and all proper officers 
necessary thereto. The structure is 
designed to be of the altitude of 205 
feet, and is considered as pessessing 
allegoric qualities and commemorative 
intentions, immediately applicable to 
the connection it ought to have with 
the brave defenders of our country, aud 
the national honour meant to be con- 
ferred on them by the Government as 
the grateful testimonial of a dignified 
nation exalted in arts and arms. 

**On the lower story of the substruc- 
ture four suites of apartments for the 
proper officers, and fwo suites on the 
upper story for lodging rooms for them. 
Two suites of rooms on the upper story 
for depositing records relating to the 
lives and achievements of those great 
men, of the first and second class, whose 
statues adorn the interior and exterior. 
On the level of the floor of the sub- 
structure a central staircase winds up 
around a circular basement to the level 
of the floor of the temple, on which, 
on a suitable pedestal, it is purposed to 
erect complete statues of those three 
extraordinary men, John Churchill, 
late Duke of Marlborough, Horatio 
Nelson, Duke of Bronte, and the pre- 
sent Duke of Wellington. Those he- 
Toes, such as the late Lords Howe, 
Duncan, &c. and the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent’s, &c. their statues to be erected 

Gent. Mac. Felruary, 1828. 
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in niches between Corinthian columns 
in the circular temple, and on tablets 
over them the most memorable feat 
they have each achieved, to be carved 
in alto-relievo. Ona continuing dado 
over the entablature of the order, a 
series of battalia in basso or alto-re- 
lievo, over which vaults a hemisphe- 
rical dome, receiving its light from four 
circular windows. There are four small 
staircases ; ¢wo to ascend to the floor 
over the dome and to the gallery at the 
top; and two to descend, as they could 
be but small, being to be built in the 
spandrels of the plan, commencing at 
2 level of the floor of the circular 
temple, near the four doors of entrance 
from the surrounding gallery. The 
figure at the top is meant as Britannia 
giving the crown of Reward to the 
victors. The four external staircases 
to ascend to the gallery without, and 
to the temple within (in fine weather), 
are meant to impress the mind as indi- 
cative of that necessary gradation of 
rank which every candidate for fame 
must go through ere he can arrive to 
that distinguished rank among the su- 
perior heroes, or even the minor ones. 
Carriages can go under the vaulting 
of the four great staircases, and set 
down company in rainy or bad. wea- 
ther, who are then to go up the wind- 
ing central staircase to the level of the 
temple. 

“*The exterior of the edifice to be 
built of Aberdeen granite; the inte- 
rior of Rock Abbey stone; the statues 
and the basso or alto-relievos of white 
marble. wit.” 

In addition to the beautiful scenes 
painted by Mr. Capon for various Lon- 
don theatres, noticed in my memoir, I 
will enumerate several others, which 
first drew the public eye to appreciate 
accuracy and taste,—which gave rise 
to a new and important zra in the an- 
nals of the drama—and which elicited 
the just praise of his patrons and the 
critics. But his talents were not con- 
fined tothe London Stage alone: some 
of the provincial theatres * still preserve 
amongst their best scenery the produc. 
tions of his pencil. At Drury-lane, on 
the representation of his friend Boaden’s 
** Aurelio and Miranda,” he produced 
a cherch scene, which the musical ve- 





* For the Bath Theatre, in particular, 
he painted many extensive beautiful scenes. 
His connexion with that theatre commenced 
in April 1805. 
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teran Kelly, in his “‘ Reminiscences,” 
characterises as a fine specimen of the 
art; and the same gentleman, alluding 
to the magnificent cathedral scene in 
Miss Bailiie’s “ De Montfort,” pro- 
duced April 29, 1800, designates it as 
a chef-d'ceuvre. The Gothic library, 
painted for **The Iron Chest,” was 
another splendid instance of his taste 
and skill, and was universally admitted 
to be the finest scene that ever had 
been painted. The scenery of ‘‘ The 
Peasant Boy” was indebted to him for 
its attractions. These are all unfortu- 
nately destroyed; but for the new 
theatre he painted numerous stock 
scenes; those for the play of Macbeth 
are particularly admired. Covent Gar- 
den and the English Opera House still 
preserve some of his productions. For 
the former he painted as many as 
twenty pair of flats; many of which 
are still occasionally used. His An- 
glo-Norman hall for Hamlet’s lobby, 
composed of fragments of the time of 
Edward the Confessor, Rufus, and 
Henry I. was much admired. For 
the latter he painted an interesting 
scene, an old street with the market 
cross, introduced in the play of “* Wo- 
man’s Will,” in 18.., and a beautiful 
view of Hanover-square, which yet re- 
main. The latter has indeed never 
been made use of. 

For the Royal Circus, on the site of 
the Surrey Theatre, he painted a view 
of the Bell at Edmonton, and the Li- 
nen-draper’s shop, which were used 
in the musical piece written by the au- 
thor of “* Lingo’s Wedding,” and found- 
ed upon the story of Johnny Gilpin.— 
For this theatre he also produced a 
beautiful view of the Bastille, which 
carried away all competition. 

In the year 1780 Mr. Capon erected 
a small theatre in the court adjoining 
Wells-street, Oxford-street ; and when 
the Royalty Theatre was erected by 
Cornelius Dixon, he assisted that gen- 
tleman in the production of the scenery. 

The intimacy of Mr. Capon with 
the late writer of the spirited articles 
in your Magazine, headed ‘« Architec- 
tural Inrovations,” subjected him also 
to the satire—keen and bitter—of the 
late Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westmins- 
ter. See his story, entitled ‘* Wood- 
stock’s Ghost,” to the tune of “All 
at Portobello flying,” in vol. uxxviu. 
p. 1105. The latter of the two cham- 
pions of ancient art, Mr. Carter, de- 
served, perhaps, all the severity of the 


Doctor’s pen in return for the abuse 
which he had so harshly heaped upon 
him; but Mr. Capon, I am sure, 
never dipped his pen in gall. Indeed, 
writing was always painful to him; 
and hence he never appeared before 
the world as an author. Although 
conscious of having been thus treated 
by the learned Dean, he never spuke 
of him with any of the feelings of 
detraction which too commonly find a 
place in the hearts of those who have 
met with severe opponents; but always 
paid the highest respect to his acquire- 
ments and his piety. 

Mr. Capon’s love of the Pointed 
style, and accurate knowledge of its 
chronology, together with his thorough 
acquaintance with every part of the 
venerable Abbey Church of West- 
minster, highly qualified him to fill 
the office of Surveyor to that interest- 
ing museum of the various styles of 
ecclesiastical architecture, which he 
was particularly desirous of obtaining, 
and which would have been the de- 
light of his heart. But Mr. Capon was 
a man whose amiable mildness pre- 
vented him from forcibly or arrogantly 
obtruding himself upon the notice of 
any one. When Mr. Blore, whose 
talents are familiar to all your read- 
ers, received his appointment to that 
situation, Mr. Capon said to the writer 
of this communication, that, setting 
aside his own desire to devote his at- 
tention to the duties of that office, no 
appointment could have given him 
more genuine pleasure, or be more 
likely to preserve the church from in- 
jury or mutilation. An opinion so fa- 
vourably expressed, by one so particu- 
larly tenacious on points connected 
with the Pointed style, is no small 
earnest of what the public are to ex- 
pect from the talented gentleman who 
80 justly elicited such an encomium. 

t was a striking feature in the cha- 
racter of this worthy gentleman, that 
he never once neglected, when relating 
an anecdote, to inform his auditors of 
the precise time and place in which it 
had occurred. 1 remember once con- 
versing with him on the contents of 
his library, which, though small, con- 
tains some topographical and architec- 
tural rarities, and inquiring if he pos- 
sessed a book of considerable scarcity, 
he informed me that he once had, but 
that thirty years before, naming the 
precise day and hour, he lent it to-a 
gentleman, who, however, had not the 
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honesty to return it. And so late as 
within the last three or four hours of 
his life—though his friends were un- 
conscious of any danger—and at a time 
when exhausted nature would scarcely 
permit him to hold any converse, he 
made an effort to inform one of his 
friends, who was sitting by his bed- 
side, of the historical particulars of a 
religious edifice that he was looking at 
in one of his drawings.—*‘ The ruling 
passion strong in death !” 

The amiable friend, through whose 
interest Mr. Capon was introduced to 
the notice of Mr. Kemble, and whose 
just compliment of his professional ta- 
Tents was copied in the previous me- 
moir, on being or Tee of the me- 
jJancholy event, confirmed his pre- 
viously expressed opinion in the an- 
nexed kind and feeling letter. 


60, Warren-st. Fitzroy- 
sq. 28th Sept. 1827. 

I am truly sensible of the distinc- 
tion implied in the early announce- 
ment of our loss. The limits of our 
common existence must be abridged 
or lengthened by accident and by ha- 
bit,—but, as you rightly observe, three 
score aad ten years passed with no 
striking portion of ‘ labour or sorrow,” 
with a profession that was his passion, 
and a family that was his pride, at- 
tended too by the respect and regard of 
all whom he valued, form features so 
enviable in the lot of Mr. Capon, that 
he might be said even here to have 
met the reward of his virtues. The 
manner of his death too was propor- 
tioned to. the innocence of his life. 
Still the present feeling of his relatives 
will be severe, and time alone can 
enable them to derive full consolation 
from the circumstances to which I al- 
Jude. Pray assure them all of my sin- 
cere sympathy. 

es, my dear Sir, I was well ac- 
quainted with all his pursuits, and I 
believe our opinions on most subjects 
had that happy concurrence so essen- 
tial to a long and unbroken friendship. 
As an Antiquary, he had the first and 
best of all qualities, a love of Trutu. 
He bent nothing to system. If the 
result of his inquiries led him to rate 
highly the skill of past ages, he did 
this from judgment, not from fashion 
or caprice. If he ever lost the equa- 
nimity which distinguished him, it 
was at some outrage inflicted by cox- 
eomb vanity upon the venerable relics 
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of profound science and deep feeling. 
He used to consider the architecture of 
Christian Europe as springing from 
exquisite knowledge of our nature. 
Its professors did not pile stones with- 
out meaning, it was all meaning ;— 
we may estimate the skill by the emo- 
tions it excites. 

Engaged yourself in a delightful 
science, that yields alone sounds suited 
to the grandeur of our cathedrals, you 
will, my dear Sir, know the value of 
Mr. Capon's scieuce, as your con- 
nexion made you one of the nearest 
and best observers of his moral cha- 
racter, The memory of the good man 
will be held sacred. 

For myself a little more than four 
years will bring me to the age which 
my friend completed, within a few 
days. I am afraid I cannot expect, 
but I may contemplate with hope a 
dismission equally tranquil. Believe 
me to be, my dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
J. BoapEn.” 


The gentleman to whom this let- 
ter was addressed is Thomas Forhes 
Walmisley, esq. an eminent and highly 
talented composer, and the son-in- 
law of Mr. Capon. 

Yours, &c. 


—@— 


Frencu Torocrapuy.—No I. 


Mr. Urzsan, Feb. 3. 
I HAVE latterly amused myself by 
reading a variety of French local 
tracts; many of them possessing con- 
siderable merit, and furnishing much 
curious and novel matter. With the 
Topography of France we are but very 
little acquainted : it is true the promi- 
nent antiquities and principal appear- 
ances of the country have nee the 
attention of our Tourists, but in so 
cursory a manner, that we must look 
to native authors for real instruction 
and accuracy of information, and. for- 
tunately they abound. Conceiving 
that some of those passages which 
have afforded me the means of passing 
agreeably an otherwise idle hour, ma 
tend to the same good end in ay 
shall venture occasionally to furnish 
you with a translation of some of 
them; one of which I now send. 
Yours, &c. JUVENIS. 


—_—_— 


Description of two ancient Works of 
Art existing near the Town of St. 
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Remy in Provence. 

Lamy. 1779. 

Str. Remy is a small town agreeably 
situated at the extremity of the fertile 
plain of Arles. It is four leagues east 
of Beaucaire and the Rhone, nearly 
the same distance south of Avignon, 
and eleven leagues from Aix. The 
great road from Provence to Langue- 
doc, by Beaucaire, passes along its 
walls. Jt is some hundred paces to 
the south of the town, and at the foot 
of an extensive chain of rocks, that 
the two ancient works which I am 
about to describe are situated.* 

The first is a mausoleum which ap- 
pears to have been respected by time. 
fe is in rare preservation, the most de- 
licate ornaments being vearly all in 
their original state. It rises elegantly 
about fifty feet above a square pedestal 
of rustic work. Each side of this pe- 
destal is ornamented with a bas-relief 
representing divers subjects of battle, 
the figures of which, nearly the size 
of life, and accurately drawn, possess 
that noble character which the artists 
of antiquity impressed upon their 
works. The bas-relief on the north- 
ern side represents an engagement of 
cavalry, and that on the western an 
engagement of infantry. On the fore- 
ground, in the midst of the fight, ap- 
pears the fallen warrior, whom his bre- 
thren are as desirous of raising as their 
opponents are of preventing it. 

The bas-relief to the south repre- 
sents both horsemen and foot, some 
dying and dead, scattered about; in a 
word, it is the picture of a field of bat- 
tle after an action. On one side, be- 
tween the legs of some soldiers, is seen 
a wild boar; and on the other,a naked 
female lying extended before a fright- 
ened horse, which some of the soldiers 
are endeavouring to stop. In the cen- 
tre of the sculpture we perceive the 
figure of a dying veteran surrounded 
by many friends. 

The eastern side represents the 
triumph of the conquerors. In the 
foreground is a large river, and a- 
mongst the soldiers are mixed many 
ieiaee. 

This richly ornamented pedestal is 
crowned by a very plain cornice; and 
the angles are set off by a sort of a pi- 
aster without base, and with a capital 
extremely whimsical. The volutes are 
of the Tonic order. 


By M. 0 Abbé 





* They are engraved in Pownall’s Pro- 
vincia Romama, p. $s.—Eoprrt. 
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The top of the bas-reliefs is adorned 
with a garland, heavily executed, and 
sustained by three children. Upon 
this garland are the heads of four hi- 
deous old men, of a gigantic size when 
compared with the figures in the bas- 
reliefs. Above the pedestal rises a 
story, equally square, and pierced by 
an arch on each face like a portico. 
Their archivolts are ornamented with 
mouldings, and enriched by sculptured 
wreaths of foliage. On the key-stone 
is the head of a youth, surmounted by 
two wings. The archivolt rests on 
united pilasters, the capitals of which 
greatly resemble those of the Doric 
order. 

Ateach angle of this story is a fluted 
column with an attic base, and a ca- 
pital very delicately executed, and. so 
little different from those of the Co- 
rinthian, that we may consider it as a 
species of that order, although the co- 
lumn has a heavier appearance than 
that which the proportions of that 
order convey. 

These columns sustain an entabla- 
ture, the proportions of which differ so 
much from the Corinthian order, as to 
have a great affinity to those of the 
Composite. They are fixed in the 
angle of the wall, so that the angle of 
the frieze, instead of being perpendi- 
cular with the exterior line of the 
shaft, as is generally the case, reposes 
on the axis of the coluinn. This sin- 
gularity in the construction does not 
produce a bad effect. It has been 
done by the architect, without doubt, 
to po the too great projection of the 
pilasters and the archivolt of the arches 
under the entablature. 

The frieze of this entablature is 
charged with sculptured ornaments. 
Near the angles we observe some 
winged marine monsters, and in the 
centre two syrens, holding a species of 
patten, who have also wings, Eat they 
are cut like those of bats. The other 
capricious figures are not exactly alike 
upon all the faces. 

Above this story rises another, com- 
posed of a round base, upon which 
are arranged ten isolated columns, 
supporting a circular entablature, and 
forming an open cupola. 

These columns are also fluted, and 
have attic bases: the capitals are nearly 
the same as those in the lower story, 
but of a proportion more slender, which 
brings them nearer to the Corinthian 
order. The mouldings of the cornice 
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of the entablature are more delicate and 
richer than those in the lower story; 
and the frieze is ornamented by a 
wreath of foliage, carefully executed, 
and disposed with taste. 

A parabolic cupola, adorned on the 
exterior with foliage, finishes this edi- 
fice in an agreeable manner. Under 
this cupola, and between the columns, 
just described, are two statues of men 
arrayed in flowing robes, but the heads 
are gone. It is asserted that they were 
sawed off during the night, and are 
now preserved in the cabinets of some 
antiquary. It would be desirable, if 
possible, to replace them, and to re- 
fix the statues, which are now over- 
turned and resting against the columns; 
for otherwise sooner or later it will be 
the cause of the ruin of the building, 
which in every respect merits preserv- 
ation. 

Upon the architrave of the entabla- 
ture of the first story, on the northern 
side, the following inscription is en- 
graven on the stone: “* SEX.L.M. 
IVLIEI .C. F . PARENTIBVS SVEIS. 

To the north of this mausoleum are 
some very considerable remains of a 
Triumphal Arch, which, from the level 
ground to above the archivolt, is also 
entire. The upper part, despised by 
time, has been destroyed. For the 
preservation of these beautiful remains, 
a roof of large stones inclined at both 
sides, resembling. that of a house, has 
been raised to facilitate the escape of 
the water. 

From a base, serving for the fuun- 
dation of this building, rise two pi- 
lasters of the Doric order, the capi- 
tals of which form the imposts of the 
arch. The mouldings of the bases 
are continued under the portico on 
the wall which fills up the space, 
which would otherwise have remain- 
ed between the two faces of the mo- 
nument. The mouldings of the ca- 
pitals are so arranged that the cor- 
nice with the astragal, which is above 
the shaft in the pilasters, forms a 
kind of frieze, upon which, as upon 
that part of the capital of the pilasiers 
which is between the astragal and the 
cornice, are various instruments em- 
ployed by the Romans in their sacri- 
fices, as disks, simpules, sacrificial 
knives, and flutes, and military en- 
signs, all of which are lightly en- 
graved, 

The archivolt of the arch, upon 
each face, is entirely covered with 


sculpture, gegen. pine-apples, 
ivy, grapes, olive branches, and other 
fruits, intertwined with a ribbon. 

The same archivolt, under the vault, 
is equally ornamented with flower- 
work and brindilles, lightly sculptured. 

The soffit of the portico is furnish- 
ed with hexagonal caissons, the mould- 
ings of which are enriched with ovals, 
and the recess filled by roses singularly 
diversified. 

At each side of the portico, before 
the massive masonry which supports 
it, and above the base previously men- 
tioned, rise two columns on pedestals, 
of which the height surpasses the range 
of that of the pilasters. The cornice 
and the base of these pedestals are 
continued without, as those of the 
pilasters are within, the portico: they 
are extended upon a sort of basement 
formed by the diminution of the upper 
story of the wall, and in which the 
pedestals are fixed. This basement 
runs all round the exterior of the 
building, and uuites the three faces at 
each side of the portico, 

One of these columns is placed at 
each angle, but only the lower part of 
the shaft, which ts fluted, remains: 
their bases are attic, like those of the 
columns at the mausoleum, although 
it is difficult, from the remains, to 
judge of their proportions. The ele- 
gance of the pedestals, and the rich- 
ness of the ornaments of the archivolt 
of the arch, incline us to consider them 
of the Corinthian order. They are 
three-quarter columns, and are placed 
like those which embellish the angles 
of the first story of the mausoleum. 

From the two sides of this building, 
between these columns, and at the 
height of about five or six feet above 
the pedestals, is a cornice, serving to 
support some groups of two figures, 
which are fastened into the wall. 
Those to the east appear to be, on each 
side, the figure of a man, and on the 
other a woman, with their hands tied 
and chained to a tree between them. 
On the west two female figures ap- 
pear; one of them has her hand upon 
the arm of a chained warrior, the 
other is seated, and has under her feet 
and around her some bundles of arms, 
bucklers, trumpets, and other warlike 
instruments. By her side is a male 
figure with his hands tied behind his 
back, and chained to a tree. 

From nearly the top of these figures 
the building is destroyed: indeed the 
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figures themselves are not quite entire, 
only two of them having the head pre- 
served. Above these figures we per- 
ceive some draperies which fall behind 
them like the curtains of a tent. Upon 
the ruins of part of the ancient wall 
still remaining above the archivolt, are 
on both sides of the building two fi- 
ures of renown lying down, the 
ength of the curvature of the arch. 
On one side they are less perceptible, 
and hold in their hands branches of 
the laurel tree, but those on the other 
side are in better preservation; the 
head of one of them remains, and they 
hold in their hands standards or ban- 


ers. 

Such is the description of these two 
works, respectable tor their antiquity, 
and comarkahie by their execution and 
richness, for the care, in a word, with 
which all the details of the sculptural 
decorations have been finished. 

There is no inscription upon the 
triumphal arch; but one might have 
anciently existed upon the frieze of 
the entablature which crowned the 
edifice. This opinion is the more 
plausible, as, without doubt, they 
wonld not have left so many abbre- 
viations in that of the Mausoleum, if 
it had not been explained by one on 
the Triumphal Arch; for these two 
buildings appear to have too great an 
identity not to have been erected for 
the same occasion, and their architec- 
ture is manifestly of the same time, 
and they appear to have been executed 
by the same workmen. 

Till now it has been impossible to 
fix an opinion upon these two monu- 
ments ; and we have hitherto only had 
fau'ty drawings of them, and doubtful 
descriptions. The inscription even of 
the Mausoleum has not been faithfull 
given. Adiongst all the copies of it 
that have appeared, the only one that 
is exact is that of M. l’Abbé Barthe- 
lemi, in his ** Memoires sur les an- 
ciens Monuments de Rome,” p. 575. 
SEX .L.M.IVLIEL.C .F. PARENTI- 
BYS SveEIs he reads, ‘‘ Sextus Lucius 
Marcus Julii Caii filii parentibus suis,” 
and translates, ‘Sextus Lucius Mar- 
cus, the three sons of Caius Julius, to 
their parents.” 

Admitting the accuracy of this trans- 
lation ; he does not assign the epoch 
in which these works were construct- 
ed, nor does he say what were the sons 
of Caius Julius which might explain 
the history of these works. 
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In the “ Memoires de l'Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres,” for 
the year 1728, vol. vir. p. 261, is a 
dissertation of M. de Mantour upon 
these remains, in which this inscrip- 
tion is thus copied: “ sex.L.M. 
IVLIAE.1.C.F. PARENTIBVS SVEIS.” 
It is copied in the same manner by 
Honoré Bouche, in his ‘‘ Corographie 
de Provence,” vol. 1. book 3, chap. 3, 
p- 137, who gives ten different inter- 
pretations, attributed to many learned 
_ ~~ his own. 

. de Mantour, in proposing one 
like the rest, has Taal or kage the 
fault of the copyist, who has read 
IVLIAE.1.C. F for IVLIEI.c.F; and 
the drawing which M. de Mantour 
had procured of these works was 
equally faulty. He says, speaking of 
the second story of the Mausoleum, 
that the angles are in form fluted pi- 
lasters, and charged with ornaments, 
when in fact they are columns, with 
no other ornaments on their shafts but 
the flutings. 

Others assign the construction of 
these edifices to the same time in 
which was raised the Triumphal Arch 
at Orange, an edifice in which we 
remark, on a buckler, the name of 
Marius. They pretend that the works 
at St. Remy were raised in memory of 
the victory gained by this Consul con- 
jointly with Quintus Catullus over the 
Cimbrii, the Teutonii, and the Am- 
bronii, 99 years before the Christian 
gra, and that the two statues which 
we see under the cupola of the Mauso- 
leum are those of the two consuls. 

But this opinion is contradicted by 
Bouche (Cesar de Nostradamus, Hist. 
de Prov. p. 10), who asserts that this 
battle did not occur in this place, but 
near Aix in Pomeres. 

Bouche, however, does not give a 
more probable opinion respecting theit 
construction, when he takes it from 
the southern bas-relief, where I have 
said, we see the figure of an old man 
and a woman extended under a fright- 
ened horse. He says that very likely 
the Mausoleum has been raised by 
some sons in honour of a father and a 
mother whose deaths were occasioned 
by the fall of a horse. This does not 
furnish a sufficient motive for the con- 
struction of a Triumphal Arch, which 
is too near the Mausoleum not to have 
been connected with it. 

The difficulty of explaining the in- 
scription has inclined some persons to 
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doubt its antiquity, and to think that 
it has been put up to oecupy the minds 
of the curious; but this is not reason- 
able. It is undoubtedly true that these 
works exist, and that they are too con- 
siderable not to have been erected for 
some important object. However, it 
is difficult to assign the epoch in 
which they were raised, and the mo- 
tive which contributed to it, till some 
happy discovery may afford an elucida- 
tion of these historical remains. 

Again, without seeking to explain 
an origin which is still enveloped in 
darkness, we may be allowed to say 
there has existed in the neighbourhood 
of these remains, a considerable town, 
many traces of which are discovered. 

In digging the ground which sur- 
rounds these works, we often find 
urns, medals of gold, of silver, and of 
copper, a of glass and 
other materials, engraved stones, and 
various remains of antiquity, which in- 
dicate the existence of a considerable 
station at this place. - 

At a little distance, towards the 
mountains, are some vestiges of an- 
cient walls. A subterranean aqueduct 
extends from the place. on which St. 
Remy is situate to Arles, and many 
parts of it have been discovered. It 
consists of a vaulted canal, of which 
the height is about five feet, and the 
breadth two feet: the vault and the 
side walls are of masonry, and the 
stone — bound together by a ce- 
ment of extreme durability. In all 
the places where this aqueduct has 
been opened, water has beer found, 
but the course being stopped by mud 
and stones, it has not been followed 
interiorly to a distance sufficient to as- 
sure us of its use and true direction. 

In a rock to the south of the 
buildings, towards the road from St. 
Remy to Mouriés, and at the entrance 
of a strait, whence flows a rivulet, may 
be seen two trenches deeply cut, de- 
scending vertically and parallel one 
with another. These two trenches 
are repeated in another rock which 
rises a’ the other, and forms 
with it the entrance of the strait. They 
seem to have been made for the recep- 
tion of two parallel walls, the space 
between which is filled up with earth, 
so as toclose up the opening of the 
strait, and to sustain the water at the 
height of many toises, whence it flows 
in a channel cut in the rock, of which 
we-still see some traces upon the in- 
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clination of the rocks, This aqueduct 
carried the water from the sides of the 
two monuments, where, without doubt, 
was built the ancient town. 

It appears that, at that time, the 
name of St. Remy was Glanum, a 
town mentioned in the iter of Anto- 
ninus and in the map of Peutinger. 
The position of St. Remy is that which 
appears to be the nearest to the situa- 
tion of the antient Glanum. After 
mentioning Ernagium near the town 
of Arles, they place at the distance of 
12 miles, that of Glanum or Clanum, 
of which we find mention in Ptolemy. 

According to Solery, this town was 
named Frette until, in the year 501, it 
acquired that of St. Remy, about the 
time when Clovis was besieging Gon- 
debaud, one of the Kings of Bourgoyne, 
in the town of Avignon, an expedi- 
tion in which he was accompanied b 
St. Remy, Archbishop of Rheims. 
History informs us that the church of 
Rheims, formerly held in the lands 
of this town some possessions worth 
naming, patrimonium Sancti Remigii, 
that St. Remy had left to it by will. 
They had been given to this saint by 
an inhabitant of the country named 
Bennet. This fact is related by Flo- 
doart in the first book, and the 18th 
chapter of his History. 


—-o— 
Mr. Ursan, Manchester, Feb. 24. 


OME imperfect notices having ap- 
peared of the milk-carrying ves- 

sel invented in this neighbourhood by 
a friend of mine and Mr. Urban’s, I 
have thought the accompanying ac- 
count and description of it might prove 
acceptable, through your medium. 
The well-known deteriorating influ- 
ence of that excessive agitation to 
which milk is subjected by the usual 
modes of carrying to customers in large 
towns, I need not enlarge upon, but 
will only observe, that the churning it 
undergoes by being brought to and 
carried about town, a course of some- 
times ten miles, is in hot weather al- 
most destructive of the essential re- 
commendatory qualities of household 
milk. Dr. Anderson has shown that 
butter cannot be produced from cream 
or milk till the latter becomes affected 
in a degree by acidity, and when it has 
contracted a slight touch of acid (which 
we well know it has a remarkable ten- 
dency to do during summer, and ex- 
posed to the mephitic air of confined 
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neighbourhoods), all agitation of it 
must, from the moment of such a 
change in the milk, have the effect of 
detaching the butryaceous particles, 
and precipitating the residue into the 
state more or less of buttermilk. It 
therefore becomes an object well wor- 
thy of attention, how to counteract 
or diminish the evil complained of. 
To effect this, the dairymen of Derby, 
laying aside yokes and horse milk-tins, 
which last are little better than port- 
able churns, have adopted the plan of 
suspending a vessel on side pins, so as 
to allow it to play freely backward or 
forward within the frame of the car- 
riage, or to use a military phrase, 
mounting it like a field-piece on trun- 
nions. A drawing of this kind of 
milk-cart is given in Loudon’s Agri- 
cultural Encyclopedia. It is obvious, 
that by such a contrivance, the liquid 
will remain uninfluenced by any ele- 
vation or depression of the shafts, the 
vessel also preserving its perpendicu- 
larity during the progressive and retro- 
gressive motion of the carriage. It 
will, however, be seen that while the 
contents of the vessel are thus freed 
from the effects of progressive motion, 
they are necessarily exposed to a worse 
species of concussion which must al- 
ways attend wheel carriages moving 
over a paved street; for the vessel of 
the Derbyshire milk-cart must partake 
of the lateral motion of its carriage, or 
in plainer language, must incline right 
ow left with every jolt of the wheels, 
that is incessantly. In considering this 
difficulty, it occurred to my friend, 
who is a student in matters of hus- 
bandry and the dairy, that the only 
method of obviating it would be for 
the vessel to swing on a double centre. 
This principle, so well known in me- 
chanics, and especially as applied to 
the nautical compass box, he there- 
fore adopted ; and it must be admitted, 
that, as it regards the particular object 
aimed at, this machine must be the ne 
plus ultra, since nothing further can 
be done towards preventing the agita- 
tion of liquid conveyed on wheel car- 
riages. MANCUNIENSIS. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 25. 
T will not surprise any person, who 
can estimate probabilities, to learn 
that the polite Romans, like ourselves, 
when it was not agreeable to them to 
receive visits, took the liberty of direct- 
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ing their servants to say, ‘‘not at home.” 
But it may be amusing to see a direct 
confirmation of the’ fact, from an an- 
cient author.. This we find in a very 
neat and good-humoured epigram of 
Martial. 


*¢ Ne valeam, si non totis, Deciane, diebus, 
Et tecum totis noctibus esse velim : 
Sed duo sunt que nos distinguunt millia 
passim, 
Quatuor hee fiunt, chm rediturus eo. 
Szpe domi non es; cum sis quoque, sepe 
negaris ; 
Vel tantum causis, vel tibi seepe vacus. 
Te tamen ut videam, duo millia non piget ire, 
Ut te non videam, quatuor ire piget.” 
B. 2, Ep. 5. 


Which I thus translate : 


So may I thrive, my Decius, as ’tis true, 

Whole days and nights I’d gladly pass with 
ou, 

But two long miles divide, which told again, 

Amount to four, when I return in vain. 

Oft you are out, or if not out, denied, 

By causes, or by studies occupied. 

Two miles to see you, willingly I trudge, 

But four to miss you, I confess, I grudge. 


Yours, &c. 


—~-— 
Mr. Urzan, Feb. 9. 


N your last Number, a Correspond- 

ent, who signs himself ¢‘ John Ca- 
rey,’ remarks, that the knowledge of 
the Hindoo custom of burning widows 
had made its way to Rome before the 
birth of Christ, as it was noticed by 
the poet Propertius, nineteen years be- 
fore that event. I beg to state that 
more decisive testimonies to the anti- 
quity of this horrid custom are to be 
ound in classic authors, especially in 
Diodorus Siculus, who, upon the re- 
port of the historians who attended 
Alexander the Grzz: into India, re- 
lates, in minute detail, a suttee or 
widow-burning, in western Hindoos- 
tan, with such accuracy, that it would 
suit the present period. In short, it 
appears as if written yesterday. The 
occurrence he relates took place in the 
Ist year of the 106th Olympiad, or 
314 years before Christ. It was then 
no new custom. 

This and many other testimonies of 
the ancients respecting the ‘* Suttee cus- 
tom,” are collected in a curious article 
under this title in the Asiatic Journal 
for May 1827. 


Yours, &c. 


Nit Novi. 


ASIATICUS. 
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Fawsiey Manor-Hovss. 


AWSLEY, in Northamptonshire, 

the seat of Sir Charles Knightley, 
bart. was first purchased by his ances- 
tor Richard Knyghtley, esq. who was 
M.P. for the county of Northampton 
in 1421 and 1424. His previous seat 
had been Gnows Hall in Staffordshire, 
and from Knightley in the latter 
county the family acquired its name. 

The Manor-house, of the hall of 
which Mr. Baker, in the last publish- 
ed Portion of his History of Northamp- 
tonshire, has given a magnificent inte- 
rior view, has been the established re- 
sidence of the family since the reign of 
Henry the Fifih. It is still standing, 
an extensive and imposing structure. 

The house represented in the pleas- 
ing etching with which Mr. Baker has 
favoured us (see Plate IT.) is, although 
in ruins, a building of a later era.— 
“The new park,” says Mr. Baker, 
“now incorporated with the old one, 
was inclosed in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and a secondary mansion erected in it, 
called the Lodge, which was generally 
held in jointure. Dame Anne Knight- 
ley (widow of Sir Richard), who died 
in 1704, was probably its last inhabit- 
ant, and it now furnishes the subjoined 
picturesque ruin, etched and contri- 
buted by my friend Mr. Blore.” 

Of such jointure houses we have 
met with other instances. Dugdale, 
in his Warwickshire (509,. Ist edit.) 
mentions a lodge built by Joan, lady 
of Will. Beauchamp, Lord Berga- 
venny, at Fulbroke, between the reigns 
of Ric. I]. and Henry LV. Mr. Gage 
says (Hengrave, 207,) that there were 
hunting lodges in parks, where the 
family occasionally retired. The Pas- 
ton Letters, quoted in the Encyclope- 
dia of Antiquities (124*), show that 
they were sometimes the same as the 
secret houses, Under that word, p. 
118, the Enyclopedia says, ** At cer- 
tain seasons the nobility retired from 
their principal mansions to some liule 
adjoining lodge, where they lived pri- 
vately. The banquetting houses were 
used for this purpose.” 

The staircase, tower, and ornament- 
ed chimnies are anomalous in charac- 
ter to the style of the other parts, 
though there is no anachronism in 
them. 


Gent. Mac. February, 1828. 
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Anecpotes or Dr. Sam. JOHNSON. 
By Joserpu Crapock, Esa. 
(Continued from p. 26.) 

D* JouNSON’s modes and man- 

ners have been so much before 
the public, that no character has been 
more fully scrutinized, yet I am in- 
clined to give the sketch of a scene, 
which, if not strictly ‘‘ vero,” will, 
perhaps, be acknowledged as ‘* Lentro- 
vato,” and though not laid at the Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap, at least at a place 
where more instructive conversation 
has certainly passed ; I mean the Globe 
Tavern in Fleet-street. 


Scene, -Johnson’s-court, Fleet- street, 
Breakfast table.—Frank taking away 
the tea-things. 

Dr. Jounson, Mrs. Wit iams, Mrs. 

DuMOULINS. 

Mrs. Williams. Doctor, I have or- 
dered a pigeou-pie for dinner to-day, 
and a rice-pudding. 

Dr. J. Not for me; for I am en- 
gaged to meet a party of ten or a dozen 
to dine with our old hostess of the 
Globe ; a friend of liers has sent ber a 
hare and two brace of partridges from 
Suffolk, and I have promised to par- 
take of the repast. 

Mrs. Du. Oh, then, Doctor, we 
sha’n’t see you again this evening, so 
Frank may as well take the key with 
him, and let you in. 

Dr. J. Ushall not want Frank, he 
may wait upon you. 

Frank. Sir, if you please, I think I 
had better go with you; perhaps I can 
assist the mistress of the house a little, 
for you know, poor woman, she can- 
not ‘always depend upou her waiters. 

Dr: J. Well, Frank, you may 
then. However, at half-past one, rap 
at my study-door up stairs, and give 
me notice, that I may have time 
enough to dress. 

[ At half-past two the Doctor appears 
Lelow, in his Lest brown suit, his stock- 
ings garlered, a very good shirt and 
cravat, and his last new wig. ] 

Dr. J. to the ladies. Wt is time for 
me to be gone. The pigeon-pie can be 
but a very small one; I desire that 
none of it may be set by. (Doctor calls 
Frank. 

Frank at the docr, much cleaner than 
usual. Sir, 1 am quite ready, but if 
you please I’il bring the key with me 
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in the evening, when I come to at- 
tend you home. 

Dr. J. Well, Frank, you may ; for 
the lamp is generally out if I return 
late, and I am afraid of tripping at the 
steps. 

Eteone changes to the Globe Tavern. 
Enter Dr. Johnson, meeting the mis- 
tress in the passage. 

Mistress. Sir, the company I be- 
lieve are all arrived, and I hope you 
will find the dinner entirely to your 
liking. There is pease-soup, a close 
loin of veal, a ham, and a beaf-sieak, 
pie; then a hare, partridges, a marrow 
pudding, and some mince-pies. 

Dr. J. Widow, 1 generally have 
reason to give approbation to’ what I 
meet with at your house. 

Mistress. 1 am sure, Sir, I am al- 
ways happy when you meet with any 
thing that is agreeable to you here. 

[ Dr. Johnson ushered into the din- 
ing room, the company all bowing.] 

T. Davies. Dr. Johnson, let me 


take care of your hat. 
Dr. J. Thank you, Sir, I hope I 
have not kept the company waiting. 
Several. 
good time. 
The company then separating into 


Oh,. no, Doctor, all in 


little parties, tll dinner was served ; 
Dr. Goldsmith says to T. Davies and 
a few others, ‘* 1 was in company with 
Johnson last night; he was not at all 
pleasant, and we had a dull evening.” 

Dr. Farmer. 1 wonder at that, Dr. 
Goldsmith, as you say Dr. Johnson 
was at the head of the party. 

Dr. Goldsmith. 1t was so, but they 
all, except myself, contribute to spoil 
him; for my own part, I believe they 
are all afraid of him; however, if he 
is not in better humour to-night, I am 
determined to probe bim a little. 

T. Davies. And if you do, Doctor, 
you'll certainly catch a tartar. 

Dr. Farmer. Not at dinner, I hope, 
Dr. Goldsmith; for you know it isa 
serious concern with him. 

Dry. Davies: No, Doctor, nor af- 
terwards, 1 hope; for if you do, we 
may have an EXPLOSION, and then 
the damages must be included in the 
bill. 

Enier the Waiters with dinner. 

Dr. Johnson. Davies, place your- 
self near the head of the table, for you 
always make yourself useful in carving. 
My neighbour Allayne will take the 
bottom. * 


ZT. Davies. There is no fish, Dr. 
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Johnson, but there is veal and ham, 
and beaf-steak pie, or after you 
have taken your soup. 

Dr. J. Sir, I know what there is. 

Mr. a stranger. Dr. Johnson, 
will you please to drink a glass of wine 
with me after your soup? 

Dr. J. No, Sir. 

Dr. Goldsmith. 1 don’t find myself 
inclined to eat any thing at present; 
I have not taken my usual walk in the 
park. 

Mr. Boswell. Why, Dr. Goldsmith, 
I think you rarely do eat any thing, 
when I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you. 

Dr. Goldsmith. No, my appetite is 
very uncertain ; I sometimes prefer a 
poached egg with some broccoli or 
spinach to any rarities. 

T. Davies to Mr. Allayne. Dr. 
Johnson perhaps would like some of 
the kidney of the veal, with some of 
the fat to be spread upon one of those 
toasts ; do send the veal up to me. 

Johnson.to Davies. Thank you, Sir. 

T. Davies to Johnson. We have 
ordered some eggs to be poached for 
our friend Dr. Goldsmith. 

Dr. Johnson. (No answer.) 

Dr. Farmer. 1 think the first course 
does credit to our hostess ; all the dishes 
have been excellently well dressed. 

Mr.—— a stranger. Ah! I wish, 
Dr. Farmer, you bad met Dr. Johnson 
and some of this company — at the — 
on Thursday last,—that dinner was in- 
comparable indeed. 

Dr. Johnson aloud. Quite the con- 
trary, Sir, not so good as this. The 
fellow’s mutton had been ill fed, ill 
kept, and was ill roasted, 

Enter the second course. 

T. Davies. Dr. Jonnson, shall you 
eat hare or partridge? 

Dr. Johnson. Sir, I prefer the birds. 

T. Davies. Then permit me to help 
you cut them up. 

Dr. Farmer. The bread sauce is 
near me, permit me—let me serve you. 

Dr. Johnson. Thank you, Sir. 

The Doctor having afterwards taken 
a good slice of pudding and a mince- 
pie, T. Davies, not entirely wishing to 
spoil sport, ventured to say, “ Dr. 
Johnson, our friend Dr. Goldsmith 
has been able to get down a couple of 
poached eggs.”” Dr. Johnson, still no 
answer, there just then arriving a 
pan full of toasted cheese; but some 
time afterwards, when Davies thought 
the Doctor had been satisfied, and the 
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veins of his forehead were sufficiently 
expanded ; he ventured himself parti- 
cularly to address him. 

T. Davies aloud. Dr. Johnson, I 
am sure you'll be very happy to be in- 
formed that our good friend Dr. Gold- 
smith has been able to relish his cou- 
ple of poached eggs. 

Dr. Johnson. No, Sir (with an ex- 
plosion). 

The company opposite being rather 
aware of the burst, very little damages 
in consequence ensued ; few fragments 
were to be taken up, and a loud laugh 
could not be stifled. Johnson, perhaps, 
not wishing to sacrifice a pleasant even- 
ing, which he had reckoned on, at last 
laughed himself. Goldsmith, after a 
while, was in good spirits, rattled away 
without either fear or discretion, and 
tried various experiments on all the 
company* ; and Johnson took all in 
good part. Before the party entirely 
broke up,* Goldsmith spoke in a low 
tone to a select few near him, ** You 
see I kept Johnson in tolerable order 
to-night.” ** Yes,” replied Davies, “he 
reminded me of Falstaff in Eastcheap, 
when having every thing comfortable 
about him, he exclaimed, ‘ Pistol, -I 
would be quiet.” Not even ‘ no more 
fooleries to-night.’ ” 


-—<p— 
SKETCHES IN SURREY. 
No. 1V.—By W. Hersee. 
HowtmsDALE. 

Continued from vol. XCVII. ti. p. 486.) 
TP HE reader will recollect that my 

last sketch was descriptive of the 
late festive season, and that my little 
picture of the Christmas fire-side had 
the mysterious aid of superstition in 
shadowing the back-ground: but the 
long winter evenings will soon pass 
away—the days are already lengthen- 
ing—and the sweet dewy mornings of 
spring are beginning to cheer the heart 
with anticipated delight by their rapid 
approach. It is peculiarly pleasing to 
look forward to such a season of uni- 
versal joy, whea the buds and the 
flowers burst forth, like a new crea- 
tion, to reanimate the face of Nature; 





* It ought, however, to be stated after 
this ludicrous account, that when the great 
Moralist, in an evening was at other times 
giving a serious lecture to the company (for 
such it frequently might be termed), no one 
paid more respect, or was more attentive 
than Dr. Goldsmith. 
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and [ shall endeavour in my present 
sketch to promote a lively foretaste of 
“the days to come,” by describing 
one of the most enchanting holidays of 
the year. 

Thirty years have passed away since 
I first beheld the beauties of Holms- 
dale, and the first impression is still 
fresh in my memory. There is life in 
the very recollection of my earliest 
walks in its shady dells and in its green 
pastures. Every embowering tree, and 
every little pebbly streamlet, is to me 
an old acquaintance, silent, yet fraught 
with the treasures of pleasing remem- 
brance. The connection of such an 
acquaintance remains unbroken and 
unweakened by all the vicissitudes of 
human life. It is undisturbed by the 
varying passions that too often form 
the uncertain attachments of man to 
man; and it is interwoven with the 
best feelings of the heart in a state of 
unsophisticated happiness and peace. 
To such a scene, and to such a period 
of uoclouded hours, the mind naturally 
reverts with peculiar delight. 

I shall now claim the indulgence of 
the reader while I endeavour to drawa 
picture of this favourite spot, and of its 
enjoyments, on Whit-Monday—one of 
the high days of rural happiness—the 
day of country fairs —a gay holiday of 
love and merriment in many a town 
and many a happy village. 

The rising of the sun on the morn- 
ing of Whit-Monday displays a busy 
group in the market-place of Reigate. 
The -booths and the stalls are erected 
for the bustle of the coming day. The 
very spirit of emulation is abroad. 
Here is the huge caravan containing 
the mighty wonders of the animal 
creation, collected from every quarter 
of the globe, ‘* the most wonderfullest 
of wonders that ever human eyes be- 
held ;” and here may be seen the 
largest giant and the smallest dwarf— 
the most learned of learned pigs, whose 
calculating powers only need the tri- 
fling aid of speech to qualify him for 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
—and, most wonderful of all, a woman 
without arms or legs, who will give 
every visitor a specimen of her hand- 
writing! On every side you may be- 
hold a tempting display of gingerbread 
rising in piles of sweetness, and a rich 
variety of treasures exhibited in all 
their splendour as irresistible attractions 
for the happy lovers who are expected 
to crowd the pavement, in the ap- 
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roaching hours, when the sun shall 
hes risen higher in the glowing fir- 
mament. Now they begin to flock 
into the town, each smiling youth 
bearing on his arm the blushing maiden 
of his choice. Oh! it is indeed a day 
of enjoyment for them !—It is delight- 
ful even to see them in their happi- 
ness. For the young it is a season in 
which the whole heart is engaged, 
from the enchanting innocence of in- 
fancy up to the full maturity of youth. 
Nor is it a time of little importance to 
those who have passed beyond the me- 
ridian of life: more especially to the 
female part of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, this is a day of sweet plea- 
sure, long anticipated and desired with 
all the indescribable anxiety of the pa- 
rental heaft. For ‘* a case in point,” 
let us look in- at one of the cottages 
standing in the outskirts of the town, 
with its white walls streaked with the 
tender green grape-vine smiling in the 
dewy sunbeam—the emblem of pro- 
tected innocence. We lift the latch 
and enter, and what do we see? A 
family prepared for a long day of ge- 
nuine pleasure. The father cannot 
work to-day, although he is a man de- 
voted to industry — framed by nature, 
and destined by fortune for the hardiest 
toils of the field; but he cannot break 
through the custom of years; this is 
his annual holiday, and his heart has 
already begun to partake of the bless- 
ing. The curly-headed rosy-cheeked 
treasures of his humble household are 
up with the sun, and dressed in their 
7 clothes—he contemplates their 
gleeful looks with a joy unknown to 
the proud and the great. But there is 
one in this little dwelling who is bus- 
tling from room to room. She begs 
you will excuse her, for she cannot sit 
down to chat—she is ‘as busy as a 
bee”—things of mighty import are 
moving in her affectionate mind. I 
will tell you the secret. Her eldest 
son and her eldest daughter live in 
London, and this is the day of their 
annual visit to their parents—but this 
is not all: to day they are to bring 
with them, for the first time, the future 
wife and the future husband ; and who 
can wonder that the attentive mother 
is resolved, on such an occasion, to 
prepare every thing ‘in apple-pie 
order,” for the proper reception of the 
expected strangers? Who can describe 
the expression of her countenance, as 
she looks frequently but hastily across 
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the front garden of the cottage, at every 
tread of the passing fair-goers, and at 
every sound of their mirthful voices— 
fancying, as she does, that surely they 
are the well-known footsteps and the 
welcome voices of her dear children! 
— The bright kettle boils in readiness 
for their arrival, for they have promised 
to come to breakfast. How tempting 
the little round table looks, as it stands 
under the window with its snowy cloth 
spread with the utmost neatness! —It 
is covered with a breakfast far superior 
to what was often set before the great 
King Alfred himself. Two plates are 
filled with the fine home-baked bread 
and firm yellow butter, the one the 
produce of the industrious mother's 
hand, and the other churned but a day 
since at the neighbouring farm. An- 
other plate is piled with a goodly supply 
of plumb-cake, in strict accordance 
with the long-established custom of 
the day; a fine old china bason con- 
tains some beautiful new-laid eggs ; 
and, to crown the whole, there is half 
of as fine a ham (cured by the mistress 
of the cottage) as ever was sliced at the 
table of nobility. {s there a palate in 
London that could not sit down, after 
travelling twenty miles, to such a 
breakfast as this? It is a feast even to 
look upon it. The very vine-leaves at 
the window, fanned by the morning 
breeze, and flapping against the little 
diamond panes, seem to share in the 
animation of joy. Let us now peep 
into the cottage pantry. There stands 
the fillet of veal—dressed yesterday, but 
left untouched for the destival of to- 
day—it is supported by two gooseberry 
pies, into which no knife has yet iv- 
truded. On the shelf above these are 
two rows of bottles, one containing 
“‘the juice of the grape,” and the 
other the bright currant wine— both 
made by the hands of the cottager’s 
wife—and they are of the most choice 
kind, being ‘* of the vintage” of five 
years back. They are to be brought 
forth to enliven the approaching ban- 
quet, and they will doubtless produce 
much praise in the course of the day. 
But let us no longer intrude upon the 
happy family of the white cottage: we 
must leave them to receive their ex- 
pected visitors undisturbed by obtrusive 
eyes, that they may freely yield to the 
feelings of their hearts. 

There are many in the great world 
who take no interest in such a scene as 
I have faintly described ; there are 
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some who may doubt its accuracy, and 
others who may deem it altogether a 
creation of fancy ; but it is faithfully 
drawn from life by one who has been 
an eye-witness—who has frequently 
enjoyed such a pleasing reality in the 
cottages of Holmsdale, and who is 
therefore qualified to vouch for the truth 
of the picture. That such things were, 
in the joyous days of my youth, I well 
remember ; but whether they continue 
to the present day, through all the sad 
recent changes in the state of ‘* merry 
England,” or whether this delightful 
vale has declined from its former en- 
joyments, and unhappily shared in the 
late general distress among the hum- 
bler classes of society, ] am not pre- 
pared to state. If, however, there be 
a day in the whole year on which the 
Holmsdale cottager can still afford the 
household comforts I have described, 
that day is assuredly Whit-Monday. 
Numerous are the happy beings who 
meet and mingle in all the gaieties of 
the fair: —to describe them would be 
a difficult, but an interesting task. 
must be content with a single glance. 
On this day many a young and artless 


heart is first agitated by the bewitching 
influence of love—it is the day of bright 


eyes und of eloquent smiles. We will 
draw a veil over the little clouds of 
jealousy that occasionally obscure the 
morning sky of happiness. There are 
many who taste only of felicity. Here 
are often formed thesweet acquaintances 
that lead to the future union of vir- 
tuous hearts in the bonds of wedded 
affection. The old people watch the 
growing attachment commenced at the 
Whitsuntide fair, and look with mild 
delight upon their happy children, 
while they recal, in silent joy, all the 
earliest experience of their own youth- 
ful love, and compare every minute 
circumstance with those that now 
create new sensations in the hearts of 
their lovely black-eyed daughters. But 
we must take leave of the tempting 
subject, lest we ramble on beyond our 
prescribed limits. It is a subject for 
the poet, for it is fraught with the 
sweetest images of fancy. Delightful 
are the annual enjoyments of Whitsun- 
tide! May every returning year renew 
them in all their innocence, and yield 
lasting and unfading happiness to the 
inhabitants of Holmsdale! With an 
indescribable feeling of attachment 
which cannot be separated from re- 
membrance of the Pappiest days of 
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life, my mind clings to my favourite 
valley, like the Swiss to his native 
mountains. To those who can cor- 
rectly appreciate this attachment, it 
will appear in its true character— and 
as to those who cannot feel or under- 
stand its power, I need care but litile 
for their taste or their judgment. 

There is a nameless something in 
the human soul which is felt by many 
who are yet unable to describe it, and 
which is unusually powerful during 
the. sunny months of summer. Its 
effect is an unconquerable desire to 
escape not only from the wearisome 
toils of business, but from the inani- 
mate sameness of even the most beau~ 
tiful and excellent works of Art, to 
taste the salubrious air of the green hill 
and the woody vale—to behold, from 
the lofty valllinues of liberty, the ex- 
pansive bosom of Nature clothed in 
the rich variety of her own luxuriant 
creation, the fields, the gardens, the 
meadows, and the reposing waters here 
and there peeping won he the um- 
brageous trees, and sparkling like silver 
in the bright sunbeam of June. How 
do all the boasted sublimities of Art 
sink into nothing, when compared 
with the magnificent beauties of Na- 
ture! 

On one of the most lovely mornings 
of the last summer, I left the Metropolis 
for the enjoyment of a few delightful 
hours at the village of Merstham. ‘To 
render that enjoyment the more com- 
plete, I was accompanied by a very 
pleasant and intelligent friend. Ina 
recent very brief description of this 
quiet and respectable village, I men- 
tioned its school for young ladies —the 
sweet sequestered retirement, Merstham 
Cottage. To this very cottage we paid 
our transient visit: and we were happy 
within the boundary of its laurels and 
its flowers. Its extensive garden, with 
the green walks, and shady trees, and 
little evergreen arbour, and the clusters 
of roses, and the twining honeysuckle, 
and the beds of strawberries, all smiled 
upon us in their beauty, and gave us 
welcome., It was a lovely scene when 
the happy juvenile group, full of cheer- 
fulness and health, enjoyed the pure 
breath of nature upon the little lawn— 
some sitting under the shadowing trees 
that spread their branches, like parental 
arms, over their heads—and others, 
restless in their joy, and unbounded in 
their mirth, gamboling as playfully and 
as innocently as lambs upon the grass. 
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From this scene my friend and I, 
equally delighted: with our excursion, 
and accompanied by two young ladies 
and the worthy host of Merstham 
Cottage, took a most enchanting walk, 
through the fields and “ alleys green,” 
and the Park of Gatton, to the summit 
of Reigate hill (about two miles), where 
we had a fine extensivelview of Holms- 
dale in all its varied beauties. From 
that exalted height we saw the rich 
country expanding before us through 
the whole southern part of the county, 
and for nearly twenty miles into Sus- 
sex, where we could clearly discern 
the South Downs in the distance. The 
wide valley below us was glowing with 
life, and the breeze caine round us, 
bearing upon it the fragrance of the 
new-mown hay, and of the wild flower 
—the child of liberty—blooming on 
every hedge, and beside the fresh wa- 
ters of the meadow. The villas and 
the cottages, the little village towers 
or steeples rising among the trees, and 
the windmills, spreading their arms, 
like emblems of lonely independence, 
from the brows of various distant hills, 
gave a more picturesque beauty to the 
view. We stood upon the chain-pier 


bridge that bestrides the road which 
has been cut with immense labour 
through the hills. This work of art is 
in itself worthy of a visit—and how 
much more for the glorious situation 


in which it stands. J had been upon 
the spot before the bridge was perfectly 
completed, and on that occasion [| 
could not resist the temptation of writ- 
ing the following extemporaneous 
verses, in pencil, upon one of its pe- 
destals : 


Behold the strength of pow’r and will, 
E’en on the spot where Freedom reigns, 
They pierce the bowels of the hill, 
And hang a nolle pier in chains! 
May every iron-hearted Lord, 
His Country’s enemy and bane— 
Thus gain from Freedom his reward, 
Suspended by as strong a chain ! 


Leaving this ever-interesting scene, 
with regret that we must return in a 
few hours to the smoke of the con- 
fined Metropolis, we bade adieu to the 
hill and the beautiful valley, and re- 
gained our sweet resting- place in Merst- 
ham Cottage to prepare for our evening 
departure. From thence we reached 
London at the cenvenient hour of 
nine, after a very pleasant ride of two 
hours. I would recommend this ex- 
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cursion to the business-involved citizen, 
afier his week of ceaseless cares and 
vexations. He would find it an ad- 
mirable reviver of the spirits—a most 
wholesome corrector of spleen—a 
mighty strengthener of the nerves—and 
a soothing balm even for the wounded 
heart. The pure air of Reigate-hill is 
a powerful and a cheap physician. 

Could I have visited Merstham Cot- 
tage—partaken of its domestic com- 
forts—enjoyed its welcome quietude— 
wandered among its blooming flowers 
—and then have departed without leav- 
ing a memorial of my delight? It 
would have been the very height of in- 
difference to the charms of Nature, and 
to the claims of friendship and hospi- 
tality. I shall therefore close my pre- 
sent paper with the following inade- 
quate record of my feelings. 


INscRIPTION 
Sor an Arlour in the Garden of Merstham 
Cottage. 


Ye who retire from city noise, 

To seek for health and tranquil joys— 
Here may you find a rich supply, 

To glad the soul and cheer the eye: 
Here in calm peace the grateful heart 
Its love and friendship may impart, 
Unruffled by intrusive strife, 

And shelter’d from the storms of life. 
Nature displays her beauties round, 
And flow’rs are sprinkled o’er the ground, 
Whose odour scents the passing breeze 
That scarcely bends the infant trees. 
In such a scene, the care-worn mind, 
Deep wounded by a- world unkind, 

May gain relief from human woes, 

And hush the spirit to repose— 

May taste the joys by Nature giv’n, 
And meditate the path to Heav’n. 


— 

Mr. Ursan, Triniiy College, Jan. 1. 
— tells us most dis- 
tinctly (11. 49, 52) that the wor- 

ship of Osiris was of recent origin in 
Greece. Hence, and from his identity 
with the Indian Sowara, we may infer 
that Osiris did not originally signify 
the Sun, but that it was the name of 
a man applied to that luminary. It 
clearly appears from Homer, that Apollo 
was known in Greece before Bacchus. 
Herodotus, then, is mistaken, when 
he tells us that Orus and Apollo were 
the same (11. 144, 156). He was de- 
ceived by the Egyptian legends adopted 
by the Greek poets; as his quotation 
from AEschylus sufficiently proves. The 
mistake extends to the scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Plut.7051), who reckons 
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Bacchus and Apollo among the younger 
deities. The moderns seem inclined 
to adopt this account, and confirm it 
by a reference to Cicero’s celebrated 
treatise De Naturd Deorum (111. 21, 
23), a work replete with talent indeed, 
_ but with talent combined with the 
love of absurdity and fable. The idea 
of supposing a plurality of persons is 
plausible enough ; but altogether ima- 
ginary and unphilosophical. It seems 
to proceed from the mind of one en- 
tirely ignorant of the origin of the in- 
consistency of our histories of the early 
ages, and the nature of the traditions it 
is intended toreconcile. The name of 
an ancient hero may be given in a sub- 
sequent age as a title of honour; or 
may be borrowed for the same cause 
from a foreigu country; but it is not 
hence that inconsistent accounts arise. 
Let us only examine modern and au- 
thentic history, and we cannot fail to 
observe the absurdity complained of. 
Many of the actions too, the glory of 
which so many are required to share, 
are such as could never have been 
performed. We mightas well investi- 
gate the number of Esculapiuses, 
who would be required to reconcile 
the ten different accounts of Pindar’s 
Scholiast. Pyth. iii. 96. 

There were three distinct series of 
gods in Egypt. Amongst the first, 
eight in number, were Pan and Latona 
(Herod. ii. 145, 156). Amongst the 
second, sprung * from these, and twelve 
in number, was reckoned Hercules 
(ibid. 145). Amongst the third, sprung* 
from the last mentioned deities, was 
Bacchus or Osiris (ibid). From Pan, 
to the reign of Amasis, there had 
elapsed 19,000 years; from Hercules 
17,000 ; from Bacchus 15,000 (ibid. 
43, 145). These dates, sufficiently re- 
pugnant to reason and to Scripture, 
justify our disbelief of the ancient 
chronology t. 

Diodorus mentions ¢hree persons of 
the name of Hercules, the eldest of 
whom was an Egyptian (ill. p. 145). 
Cicero reckons six, and it is obvious 
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that the number may be easily in- 
creased. From Diodorus, however, 
and some other authors, Newton (p. 
24, § 227) justly collects that Sesos- 
tris and the Egyptian Hercules were 
the same. The Egyptians, then, must 
have introduced his name into their 
list of the deities of the second series, 
in order to combat the pretensions of 
the Greeks to any remote -antiquity. 
The twelve gods of Rome, of Greece, 
and Egypt, and the Aditya of India, 
must certainly be of the same origin. 
The names of Hercules and Bacchus, 
however, are not found in the well 
known lines of Ennius; nor in the 
twentieth book of the Iliad, where we 
find twelve deities mentioned of supe- 
rior rank. The earliest author who 
mentions these superior deties dis- 
tinctly, is Pindar (Olymp. v. 10), and 
he speaks of six altars erected to them 
at Olympia, by Hercules (see Pausan. 
v.14). The Scholiast quotes the names 
of these Qo cupCwuos (see Dodwell’s 
Tour in Greece, &c. vol. ii. p. 346) 
from Herodotus, who wrote expressly 
of Hercules. ‘Tiese names, however, 
are certainly noé those we require. 
Thacydides(ii. 54), Aristophanes (Avib. 
g5), and Justin (xi. 5), amongst others, 
mention them only in general terms. 
However, the names, as collected from 
Homer, and given by Ennius, are not 
exactly the same. For Pluto and La- 
tona, we find in the latter Ceres and 
Vesta. But the epithet x fone, ap- 
plied to Ceres, and the facts noticed by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, No. 30, 
p- 457 (see Herodotus, ii. 123), show 
that Pluto and Ceres may be consider- 
ed of the same origin! Latona was 
the nurse of Orus (Herod. ii. 156) ; if, 
therefore, my reasoning be admissible 
(Essays on Chronology, p. 90), she 
may be taken for the same as Vesta. 
We must remember that éwelve nations 
sent deputies to the -Amphictyonic 
council of Egyptian origin. Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. iv. 116. 

In Hesiod we find no traces of these 
superior deities, and several passages 





* Of tx rwv Svwdexa Gewv tyevovro, ii. 145, Cf.c. 43. This interpretation of é (see 
Valckzenaer’s notes), though justified by Soph. Philoct. 384, 862, 928 ; Theoe. xxvii.42; 
Thue. vi. 55; Andocides. Orat. i. p. 123 74 ed. Bekker, &c. is rendered doubtful by 
Herod. ii. 156, and the common usage of é (especially by Sophocles) in the sense of 


para, See Eur. Med. 1099, ‘Esch. Pers. 


sect. 574. 


774, Soph. CEd. T. 235, 1251, Phil. 277, 
Thue. v. 20, Theoc. x. 5, Xen. Anab. 2, 3, 11, &e. 


See also Matthiz’s Greek Grammar, 


+ Gibbon’s scoff (Hist. of Rome, ch. xv. n, 62) might have been spared. See the 
admirable conclusion of Newton’s first Chapter on Chronology. 
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(as Theog. 453) which are not con- 
sistent with my theory; but Hesiod 
lived about the period at which the 
worship of several new deities had been 
already fully established ; he was perhaps 
unacquainted withthe origin of his 
religion,. or too vain to confess it. He 
was also a native of Boeotia; and it is 
manifest that the traditions of that 
country would be corrupted beyond 
measure. It is probable, also, that 
there may have existed a sort of na- 
tional jealousy between his country- 
men, as descended from Phenicians, 
and the other Greeks, who were civil- 
ised ‘by Egyptians. It is certain that 
the genealogies given by Hesiod were 
seldom adopted, and considered with 
little respect by succeeding writers. 


The Apollo of Hesiod (Theog. 371, 
vid. schol. Pind. Isthm. v. 1.) was per- 
haps the same as Orus. The fables 
also in the Lliad (vii. 452. xxi. 441— 
457) refer apparently to the capture of 
Troy by the Egyptian Hercules (see 
Newton, p. 237) ; otherwise we must 
admit the improbable fact, that the 
Greek conquered Troy, and that his 
companions Telamon and Peleus are 
represented allegorically by the names 
Neptune and Apollo (Homer, Ii. v. 
640 et seq. Pindar, N. iii. 61, I. v. 
44—47, VI. 41—45, &c.) The ac- 
tions of the Egyptian have been fre- 
quently ascribed to the Greek (Tacit. 
Annals, ii. 60. Compare Newt. p. 233, 
and Schol. Pind. S. iv. 87, &c.) and 
such an allegory as we must suppose 
in the last case can scarcely be attri- 
buted to Homer. The two passages 
are considered spurious by Mr. Knight, 
for other reasons ; and notwithstanding 
my aversion from such a mode of pro- 
ceedure, in this instance I confess that 
I am inclined to credit him. 


It may, perhaps, prove of service to 
some future inquirer to find a few scat- 
tered facts of some importance in chro- 
nological investigations arranged alpha- 
betically ; with this view then I offer 
the following to your notice. 

Amazons. Even Xenophon (Anab. 
iv. 4, 16) seriously mentions their bat- 
tle-axe. By considering them as Egyp- 
tians (see Soph. CEd. Col. 327 ; Diod. 
Sic. i. 27, Gibbon, ch. 28, not. 39 ;) 
we may explain the fables about De- 
janira and Hercules (Soph. Trachin. 
Ovid. ep. Heroid), and perhaps also 
the jests of Aristophanes. Avib. 507. 


Arne. Atownof Beotia, (Homer, 
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Il. B. 507, ». g. The scholiast on 
Thucydides, 1, 12, pretends that it 
was afterwards called Cheronza; and 
that there was a city of the same name 
in Thessaly. 

BagCagoPwvwv. Hom. Iliad, ii, 867. 
** Spurious.” Schol. Thuc. 1, 13. 
Strabo, however, has a long discussion 
on the origin and meaning of the term. 
Thus it is that we learn to despise the 
ancient grammarians. 

Ceres. Hesiod mentions Anpntegos 
axtny (Op. 32, 464, 595; Dies 41; 
Scut. Herc. 290.) The goddess simply, 
(Op. 298, 391, 463;) her parents 
Rhea and Saturn (Theog, 453); her 
daughter by Jupiter (ib. 912); and, 
lastly, her son Plutus by, Jasius (ib. 
969). This author never notices any 
connexion between her and Bacchus; 
whom he rarely mentions. He tells 
us his parents and marriage with 
Ariadne (Theog. 941, 947, vide Hom. 
Od. xi. 822). His name occurs again, 
Scut. Here. 400, in this line, —oiz 
Aiwrugos Swx? avdgacs xoguc nor &x80¢ 
(of Il. xiv. 325), and in a fragment, 
where this line is repeated. 

Ephyre. There were four towns of 
this name (Schol. Pind. v. vii. 53), i.e. 
one in Thessaly (Od. «. 259), in Elis 
(Hippias, ap. Schol. cit), in Thespro- 
tia (Thuc. i. 48; Il. 0. 531, 6. 659), 
and in Argolis (Il. %. 152, 210). The 
last was afterwards called Corinth, 
(Theoc. Id. 28, v. 17, &c.) Thucy- 
dides (iv. 42) calls the inhabitants of 
the city, before the Dorian invasion, 
Corinthians, and says they were a tribe 
of HEolians. See Paterculus, i. 6 ; Es- 
says on Chronology, p. 148, 

Homer. Is he entitled to historical 
credit? I answer in the affirmative, 
because it is given to him by the judi- 
cious and cautious Thucydides (see his 
History, iii, 113, v. 26, 68, 74), than 
whom we cannot easily find a more 
competent judge (vid. Schol. Thue. 
ii. 29). The objections of Laurent 
(Classical Tour, vol. ii. p. 82—Q3) at 
least are superficial in the extreme. I 
cannot think it necessary to refute any 
objection drawn from a poetical epi- 
thet, because it is perfectly well known 
that poets are allowed to take great li- 
berties in this way, and that our mo- 
dern ones abound in those which are 
grossly hyperbolical. What, then, if 
Homer calls the Hellespont sAaroy 
and dmsgove ?” To draw any conclu- 
sion from this circumstance, appears 
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to me to be absurd, as the writers pro- 

’ bably thought it ingenious. See more- 
over Blomfeld, Gloss. in Aésch. Pers. 
880. 

The antiquity of the Odyssey is cer- 
tain, from the often quoted lines (lib. 
ji. 89 et seq.) in which he mentions 
the navigation between the Cyanean 
rocks as impracticable ; for Pindar says 
the passage had been open ever since 
the Argonautic expedition. (Pyth. iv. 
370, ubi vid. schol.) 

Lynceus. Pindar distinctly makes 
him a contemporary with Talaus, who 
was one of the Argonauts (Num. x. 
21, 22). One scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes indeed supposes that there were 
two persons of the name (Plut. 210) ; 
but the other says expressly that Aris- 
tophanes made him the son of Danaus 
() Aavasos), adding doxs wag’ ioropsay 
Aeyay, 

Median Monarchs. (Asch. Pers. v. 
765.) Thetwo whom Aischylus means 
were Dejoces and Phraortes. The poet 
omits Astyages and Cyaxeres, for the 
same reason that the modern Persians 
do. In like manner the Chorus, v. 
546 et seq. preserves a total silence re- 
specting Darius’s fatal expedition to 
Scythia. 

Orpheus. What Diodorus and si- 
milar writers ascribe to Orpheus, The- 
opompus (Philipp. ix. ap schol. Aris- 
toph. Aves, 902) attributes to the 
Beeotian Bacis, and Herodotus (ix. 34) 
to Melampus. 

Pheacia, or Corcyra. Thucydides 
mentions the teevos of A}cinous. 

Psammitichus. The scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Nubes, 397) seems to 
call him Sesonchosis. Strabo (xv. p. 
686) mentions his military expeditions. 

Pharos. Wood, in his explanation 
of Od. iv. 354—483 (Essay, P. 65— 
78,) takes no notice of Thucydides, i. 
104, Geuwjrevoc aro Mageas tng taep 
Pagov worsws. The scholiast there 
gives the common explanation of the 
passage in Homer. 

Theseus. The magnificent temple 
erected to him by the Athenians is 
mentioned by Thucydides, vi. 61, and 
most other authors; the occasion of 
its being erected may be found in 
Aristophanes’s Scholiast Plut. 627. 
The nature of the sacrifices, &c. offer- 
ed him was probably the same as of 
those offered to Erectheus (see Lycur- 
gus Orat. e. Leocrat. p. 217, ed. Tay- 
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lor), who was manifestly the same as 
Ericthonius. See Herod. v. 82, viii. 
55; Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 19; Dod- 
well’s Tour, vol. i. 347. 

Trumpets. (Vid. Blomf. Gloss. Esch. 
Pers. 395 ; Eurip. Troad. 1265; He- 
racl. 830 ; Rhes.gg1 ; Eumen. 538, ed. 
Well. Soph. Aj. 284, 17. The scho- 
liast on the last passage distinguishes 
between the Libyan, Egyptian, and 
Tuscan trumpets. With respect to 
the last he agrees with Schol. Eurip. 
Pheniss. 1393. 

Tyrrheni and Pelasgi, confounded 
Thue. iv. 109. Callimachus ap Schol. 
Aristop. Aves. 832, 1139. Hesiod 
(Theog. 1015) mentions the Tuscans, 
and says, the sons of Ulysses were go- 
verning them. The following passages 
of Thucydides refer to the Tyrrheni, 
vi. 88, 103, (of Polyb.) vii. 53, 57. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 
oe gage in my last communica- 
tion, vol. xcvilI. ii. p. 221, stated, 
in addition to my former observations, 
“ i. p. 8, that the eclipse mentioned 
y Herodotus, as having terminated 
the war between the Medes and Ly- 
dians, is, in conformity with the state- 
ments of M. Volney, proved to have 
happened on Feb. 3, B. C. 625, it. re- 
sults that the observations of Mr. J. 
Tovey, in part i. 579, do not affect the 
eclipse in question ; as the eclipse Mr. 
Tovey has given a calculation of, is 
totally distinct from the one asserted 
to be the real one. Mr. Tovey says, 
the eclipse he has calculated cannot be 
the one recorded by Herodotus, ‘* as 
it was invisible in that part of the 
world where the event took place.” 
This may perhaps be admissible; but 
it clearly does not justify his inferences 
on the subject, at least with respect to 
the time of this eclipse. His preceding 
observations, however, with respect to 

the eclipse in question, not havin 
been ** total in any part of the earth’s 
surface,” may probably be correct; as 
by the computation or construction of 
the eclipse for Feb. 3, B.C. 625, it is 
found to have been central and annu- 
lar in that part of Asia where the 
events jad or must have happened. 
The time of the eclipse appears, how- 
ever, from computation, to have been 
at an early hour in the morning, which 
forms an objection to the year 625. 
According to the tables of the astro- 
nomer Pingré, quoted by Voiney, the 
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eclipse happened on Feb. 3, ano 625, 
at half-past five in the morning ; which 
is at too early an hour. M. Pingré, 
however, draws the inference, ‘‘ that 
the calculations of astronomers, ac- 
cording as they advance in antiquity, 
become less exact, and are liable to 
errors of even a considerable portion 
of time; whence there is a presumed 
inaccuracy in the construction of the 
tables employed. It is stated by M. 
Volney, that in conformity with cer- 
tain hypothetical observations, ‘‘ there 
has (in the construction of these ta- 
bles) been supposed, in the nodus of 
the Moon, a movement of progressive 
acceleration, calculated at nearly a de- 
gree and half for the year B. C. 625; 
and hence the derangement of our 
eclipse ; but this movement of accelera- 
tion is not a fact, a priori. It is only 
an induction-drawn from presumed 
facts, and not demonstrated to be true; 
consequently it is a pure hypothesis, a 
fiction.” By rejecting this hypothesis, 
therefore, or by making due allowance 
for it, ** the eclipse is found to be re- 
tarded nearly five hours, and falls about 
ten o’clock in the morning ;” which, 
it may be presumed, is conformable to 
the truth. 

The extent of the eclipse, however, 
which is found by the tables not to 
have been total but annular, admits of 
an objection being raised against it; 
as it may be presumed the darkness 
could not have been so great as it is 
described to have been. It is not, 
however, said by Herodotus to have 
been precisely total, but that sv musenv 
tEamwns wxte yeverSar. M. Volney 
remarks, ‘‘ objections have been raised 
against the circumstance of an oblscu- 
‘rity similar to night, which it is said 
does not even take place in total 
eclipses; but what answer can be 
‘given, if in modern times some eclipses 
have offered incidents of the kind in- 
comprehensible even to the astrono- 
mers who relate them.” And ‘‘it is 
to be observed that the eclipse is not 
the accessary or embroidery of the fact, 
but the principal fact itself, the occa- 
sional and determining motive of a 
treaty which changed the political 
state of Asia, and this in the most no- 
torio:is, most remarkable manner, since 
a great war was suddenly terminated 
by one of those celestial prodigies that 
created a general terror around ancient 
nations.” The collateral circumstances 
and consequences, therefore, resulting 
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from the eclipse, indicate the year 625 
as the true epoch. By making due al- 
lowance for the hypothesis of a move- 
ment of progresive acceleration ; and by 
applying it to the eclipse of B. C. 585, 
this eclipse, which is. found to have 
happened in the evening, will consee 
quently, if retarded by about five hours, 
be found to have been invisible to all 
Asia; or exclusive of such allowance 
being made, probably invisible in the 
total character. A quotation is, how- 
ever, given in Ferguson’s Astronomy, 
which assigns the eclipse to the. year 
585; and it is stated, ‘* We are ere. 
dibly informed, from the testimony of 
the ancients, that there was a. total 
eclipse of the Sun predicted by Thales 
to happen in the fourth year of the 
48th Olympiad, either at Sardis or 
Miletus in Asia. That year corre- 
sponds to the year 585 B. C.; when 
accordingly there happened a very sig- 
nal eclipse of the Sun on the 28th of 
May, central as far as Athens, or. the 
isles in the Aegean sea; which is the 
farthest that even the Caroline Tables 
carry it; and consequently make it ine 
visible to any part of Asia, in the total 
character. We are not, however, to 
imagine that it was set before it passed 
Sardis and the Asiatic towns, where 
the predictor lived.” Admitting the 
correction, therefore, of about five 
hours, as stated above, the eclipse of 
B. C. 585 will be found to have been 
invisible at the places mentioned, M. 
Volney remarks, that there being a dif- 
ference of precisely forty years, or ten 
Olympiads, between the years B.C. 
585, and B.C. 625, “the only conjec- 
ture we can make on this extraordinary 
error of ten Olympiads, is, that some 
chronologer anterior to Cicero, wrote 
the fourth year of the xxxxviiith Olym- 
piad (585), instead of the fourth year 
of the xxxvilith (our real date 625), 
and that his manuscript overcharged 
with an x, led into error Cicero and 
Pliny,” &c. 

From what has been seen, therefore, 
it is clear, that contrary to the hypo- 
theses of Sir Isaac Newton and the 
majority of chronologers, the assigning 
the eclipse to the year B.C. 585, occa- 
sions such anomalies as are irreconcile- 
able with hisiorical facts; and that the 
year B.C. 625 harmonizes with the 
facts recorded, and with astronomical 
data. 

“The identity asserted to exist on the 
authority of the Kyropzdia, between 
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the Kyaxares of Xenophon (the As- 

ages of Herodotus), and the Median 
fete of Daniel, who is stated to have 
been the son of Ahasuerus, or Ahshou- 
rousk, which A. Z. assumes, may be 
explained by proofs afforded from the 
fourth chapter of Ezra; viz. that Aha- 
suerus or Ahshouroush is no other than 
Cambyses; and that Darius Hystaspés, 
as the successor, was supposed to have 
been the son of Cambyses, and called, 
in the book of Daniel, Darius the 
Mede, the sou of Ahasuerus. 

I ought, however, to apologize to 
A. Z. for having treated so freely. his 
statements on the subject of the Me- 
dian Chronology; but conceiving the 
received system founded on the hypo- 
theses of Sir Isaac Newton, &c. to be 
inferior in critical accuracy to the more 
efficient data given by Volney, formed 
an inducement to enter into a discus- 
sion on the respective merits of the au- 
thorities and hypotheses adduced. 

In my last, vol. xcvi1. ii. 222, re- 
specting the two sieges and conquests 
of Babylon, under Kyrus and Darius, 
recorded by Herodotus, the one hav- 
ing happened under Kyrus B.C. 538, 
and the other under Darius, son of 
Hystaspés, in B.C. 507 or 506, the re- 
ference should have been (Herod. lib. 
1, cap. 191, and lib. 3, 159.) 

Yours, &c. QuzRENs. 


Mr. Ursan,  Kellington, Feb. 12. 
AR be it from my wish to attempt 

to derogate from the no doubt 
justly to be esteemed motives of Dr. 
Knox, or of any other individual, in 
their endeavours to promote sound 
learning and religious education, as 
well as to reform any abuses, negli- 
gences, or relaxations, which may un- 
avoidably, through lapse of time, have 
gained an undue and destructive as- 
scendancy in the discipline of our Eng- 
lish Universities. But, notwithstand- 
ing, I cannot conceive the severe satire 
and pungent invectives of Dr. Knox 
or others on that subject, merited or 
not, as the most conclusive means to 
effect a radical and permanent reform 
in those long established seats of learn- 
ing. Neither can I induce myself sa- 
tisfactorily to believe, from what is 
stated by your Correspondent, a ‘* Sep- 
tuagenarian,” that even at that time 
the discipline was so relaxed, the 
mummery in examinations, as well 
public as private, so contemptible, the 
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college lectures and exercises so much 
neglected in the University of Oxford, 
the general indolence so prevalent, or 
supposing some irregularities to have 
crept into the order of the institutions 
of our pious founders and ancestors, 
yet that they were such as materially 
to affect the general moral conduct, or 
the literary attainments of the then 
rising generation, That in many par- 
tieulars a reform might be wanting, 
and perhaps, owing to the perpetually 
new improvements which every day 
occur in ev oy species of human learn- 
ing, may still be a desideratum in all 
scientific and literary establishments, I 
am ready to admit: but that the inci- 
pient alterations in the mode of acade- 
mical lectures and examinations, as 
well as a stricter discipline, first origi- 
nated with Dr. Knox, I am by no 
means so fully convinced. Not being 
mysclf a member of the University of 
Oxford, I am unable to say from per- 
sonal knowledge what abuses might 
have been rectified, or what alterations 
may have been introduced since the 
nublication of Dr. Knox’s Essays.— 
But that Christ Church, from the re- 
gulations of which I cannot help be- 
lieving that the state of the whole 
University, though perhaps not abso- 
lutely, yet in a great measure may be 
fairly conjectured previous to his time, 
was not in that degraded state, either 
with respect to learning, discipline, or 
morals, which his writings would lead 
a stranger to conclude, I have very co- 
gent reasons for believing. 

I shall briefly state a few of the cir- 
cumstances upon which this belief is 
founded, and leave your candid readers 
to draw their own conclusions. 

Your Correspondent observes, at 
p- 203 of your September Magazine, 
that Dr. Knox composed his Essays ia 
the year 1777; and then ostentatiously 
asks, is not the present ameliorated 
condition of both Universities the con- 
sequence of important reforms that 
have taken place since Dr. Knox. For 
the confirmation of the Doctor’s asser- 
tions with respect to the discipline and 
literary attainments in the Universit 
of ag mer ste Correspondent appeals 
with confidence to his own contempo- 


raries from the year 1773 to 1779. 
Neither my own age nor actual per- 
sonal knowledge permit me to decide 


the question. But give me: leave to 
state some facts founded upon the re- 
lation of some co-existing members, 
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and from whose authority my former 
representations, whether derived from 
prejudiced sources or not, I cannot 

sibly say, were chiefly collected. 

‘©Dr. Markham (sanctissimum. pro- 
fecto nomen, et nobis omnibus carissi- 
mum) being preent to the arch- 
bishopric of York, was succeeded by 
Dr. Bagot in the deanery of Christ 
Church in the year 1777. During the 
three preceding years, Dr. Bagot had 
holden the office of Sub-Dean, and 
with it, in consequence of the Dean’s 
absence with the Princes, the whole 
effective government of the college. 
No man personally acquainted with 
the Bishop does not know that the 
very turn and temper of his mind ex- 
cluded the possibility of remissness or 
laxity of conduct. An anxious perse- 
vering earnestness was to a very re- 
markable degree the predominant fea- 
ture of his natural character, influenced, 
whenever duty was concerned, hy the 
most scrupulous sense of religious ob- 
ligation.” Such was the character of 
the head of Christ Church, which I 
take for granted may fairly be consi- 
dered as the leader and pattern of the 
University of Oxford, at the very pe- 
riod when Dr. Knox published his 
phillipic. It is not, therefore, very 
probable that this very considerable 
portion of that establishment at that 
time, or even for some time previous, 
should have been so deplorably defee- 
tive in literary application or moral 
conduct. Under the able direction of 
this exemplary ruler, and by no means 
lax disciplinarian, the college was con- 
ducted from the. year 1774 till 1783, 
when it fell under the guidance of Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, a name dear to every 
scholar, and who is not more cele- 
brated for his deep erudition, than for 
his strenuous exertion .in promoting 
every method which could tend to 
ameliorate the condition, literary or 
moral, of all his pupils. The system 
of examinations at the close of every 
term cannot possibly be said to have 
been revived at the accession of Dr. 
Jackson in 1783. The institution 
is really ancient, but it must be con- 
fessed that it was in the latter part of 
Dean Markham’s time that it assumed 
the efficient..form which it has ever 
since continued to retain.” Such was 
the state of the University of Oxford 
at the period to which your Corre- 
spondent alludes; and as such it is de- 
picted by the hand of a then.resident 


member, in nearly his own words, 
and to which be further adds, as ‘* the 
writer of this paper; p. 5, vol. xc. of 
your Mag. has rested. the proof of his 
facts chiefly upon his personal testi- 
mony, his name is communicated to 
Mr. Urban herewith.” 

These improvements then took place 
anterior to the time in which Dr. 
Knox first published his animadver- 
sions to the world, and therefore he can 
by no means be considered as the ori- 
ginal suggestor of them. Meaning no 
detraction whatever to the no dowbt 
well intended efforts of Dr., Knox} 
such were the sources from which 
were derived my former conclusions 
with regard to the discipline and: mo- 
rals of this learned and long establish- 
ed Institution. 

That a progressive improvement itt 
the modes of communicating literary 
as well as scientific knowledge, and 
that consequent reformation of moral 
conduct, has taken place in each of our 
Universities during the last thirty 

ears at least, 1 am ready to allow; 
bot whether in the same extensive de- 
gree as many would wish us to believe, 
1 am still unable todecide. The num- 
ber of moderately informed students, 
when they leave the University, is 
without hesitation very considerably 
increased during the period alluded to, 
and by this means the general sum of 
knowledge perhaps increased; but 
whether absolute and real learning, by 
which I[ would: be unslerstood to mean 
a solid acquaintance with the best mo- 
dern and most refined and accurate 
writers in literature or seienees amongst 
the ancients, has been augmented or 
not, may, perhaps, still remain a doubt. 
Modern systems of education, corre- 
sponding with what are conceived to 
be modern improvements iu arts and 
sciences; a more familiar and con- 
cise mode of con:municating a know- 
ledge of languages, technical symbols 
in promoting sciences, may perhaps 
produce a greater number of candi- 
dates for literary fame, but in vain are 
we to expect to issue from such esta- 
blishments such literary heroes, such 
hononrers to their country and human 
nature, asa:'Bacon, a Newton, a Locke, 
a Bentley, or a Porson. .1 have inten- 
tionally omitted to mention the poets ; 
as their province may more properly 
be conceived to belong more te nature 
than to art. May every improyement, 
however, in every department of litera- 
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ture and science, continue to increase 
in such a measure as.to be commen- 
surate with the exigencies of the times ; 
and may every institution for amelio- 
rating the condition of mankind in 
general be ‘so regulated, that by every 
individual member of each, as well as 
by every subject loyal to his King and 
country, ma be conscientiously ut- 
tered an emphatic floreat. 
Yours, &c. Omicron. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 1. 

AVING lately met with some 

remarks in a rather scarce tract, 
entitled, “Some Passages of the Life 
and Death of John Ear! of Rochester,” 
b Bishop Burnet, which seem to ap- 
oH very forcibly to the present times 
and the state of the Clergy in England, 
I hope that the insertion of them in 
your Miscellany, which has so very 
extensive a circulation amongst not 
only the Clergy ‘but the laity, may 
awaken the attention of both to a se- 
rious’ consideration of the true causes 
of that prevailing and fashionable dis- 
sent which seems, notwithstanding all 
the boast of ‘‘ march of intellect,” and 
‘ prevalence of serious opinions” a- 
mongst all classes of Protestants of late, 
to be very mischievously withdrawing 
from the pale of the Church of Eng- 
Jand great numbers who were for- 
merly content to believe that the form 
of their faith was consonant to the 
purest principles of Christianity; and 
that the practice of her Ministers was 
both a seal of their sincerity, and the 
effect of the religion of which they 
were the guardians. For let not the 
real friends of the English Church, ‘as 
established at the Reformation, deceive 
themselves by pretending to believe 
that any of those who are now conti- 
nually and daily forming separate par- 
ties and societies as religionists (under 
whatsoever pretext, such as minute 
disagreement upon this or that appa- 
veal unimportant point of doctrine 
or discipline), are really and conscien- 
tiously friends to the Establishment ; 
nor weakly suppose that the nameless 
divisions and separations into which 
Protestantism is now splitting and di- 
viding itself, will not ultimately tend 
to an entire indifference to religion, 
and the introduction of anarchy and 
confusion in the Church. It is there- 
fore highly desirable that, before it be 
too late, some change, and some re- 
formation, be effected in those abuses 
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or negligences, or practices (by what- 
ever name they are called), which so 
manifestly tend to weaken the bonds 
of attachment between churchmen 
themselves, and between them and 
their ministers; Much may -be re- 
uired on both sides. I.et each en- 
eavour to contribute his mite towards 
it! With this view I respectfully call 
the attention of your readers to the re- 
marks of a reformed profligate, whose 
eminent abilities, not less than his am- 
ple knowledge of the world, recom- 
mend them to public notice. «All 
cnppay ene have been vitiated,” says 
e, “ by the knaveries of a number of 
their calling. The priests of the true 
Christian religion have no secrets a- 
mong them which the world must not 
know ; but are only an order of men 
dedicated to God, to attend on sacred 
things, who ought to be holy in a 
more particular manner, since they are 
to handle the things of God. It was 
necessary that such persons should 
ave a due esteem paid to them, and a 
fit maintenance appointed for them ; 
that so they might be preserved from 
the contempt that follows poverty, and 
the distractions which the providing 
against it might otherwise involve them 
in; and as in the order of the world 
it was necessary for the support of 
Magistracy and Government, and for 
reserving its esteem, that some state 
used.” So the plentiful supply of 
the Clergy, if well used and applied 
by them, will certainly turn to the ad- 
vantage of religion: but he said plainly, 
** that there was nothing that gave him 
and many others a more secret encou- 
ragement in their ill ways, than that 
those who pretended to believe, lived 
so that they could not be thought to be 
in earnest when they suid it.” ‘The 
aspirings that he had observed at court 
of some of the Clergy, with the servile 
ways they took to attain to preferment, 
and the animosities amongst those of 
several parties about trifles, made him 
often think that they suspected the 
things were not true whieh in their 
sermons and discourses they so ear- 
nestly recommended.” ‘1 could not 
deny,” adds Burnet, “ but something 
of this might be true !”’ and I publish 
this the more freely, to put all that 
pretend to religion, chiefly those that 
are dedicated to holy functions, in 
mind of the great obligation that kes 
in them to hve suitably to their pro. 
Session.” : 
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But, can it be pretended for a mo-, 
ment that the same things are not true 
in these our days? that the same ill 
effect is not thereby given by the en- 
couragement of the scoffer and the se- 
paratist? It is not at court, or in the 
race for preferment and patronage out 
of it, that the whole mischief is found. 
The Clergy, instead of devoting them- 
selves to their ministry, and diligently 
waiting upon it, are lamentably dis- 
posed to intermeddle in secular con- 
cerns. One must be a Justice of the 
Peace, and pass half his time amidst 
the brawling and contentious alterca- 
tions of litigation, and the details of 
vice. and profligacy. Another turns 
farmer, and ‘‘ his talk is of bullocks” 
and swine. He enters with greedy 
avidity into all the little paltry cabals 
of a parish vestry, and rivals in artifice, 
and sometimes in meanness, those 
whose only excuses for vulgar habits 
and chicanery are a mean condition 
and deficiency of education; whilst 
those who might otherwise have lis- 
tened to his discourses from the pulpit 
with deference and respect, no longer 
entertain such sentiments; but regard 
the parson of the parish as their rival 
and competitor for the paltry commo- 
dities of traffic, of which, finding that 
they are better judges than he, the 
thus learn to draw comparisons, as me 
as to make inferences, not always very 
creditable to his character as a man of 
sense or as a divine, and almost inva- 
riably look upou him as having de- 
scended to their own level, and usurped 
a trade which does not belong to him. 
There is another class, who with 
loftier views, but not with better feel- 
ings, forget the pastoral care in a tou- 
tine of visits, amusements, and diver- 
sions, and becoming sportsmen and 
encouragers of sports, devote their time 
to—any thing but éhose studies and 
those habits which must be restored 
either by means of entreaty, persua- 
sion, reasoning, reflection, a conscious- 
ness of their necessity, or, lastly, by 
authority, before the Protestant Re- 
formed Church of England, as esta- 
blished by law, shall regain what she 
has already lost,.and is daily suffering, 
by the decay and weakening of those 
bonds of attachment which ate essen- 
tial between the Clergy and the laity, 
for the maintenance of vital religion 
amongst them, and the peace and 
unity of the Church, 

"+ Yours, &e. L. B. 


Causes of Dissent.—Universal Deluge.‘ 
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GEOLOGICAL Proors or A-Univer- 
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(Continued from p. 34.) 


[* conclusion from Letter IV. (p. 
34) of my proofs from language, 
that all the most ancient nations do 
not reach a higher antiquity than the 
deluge, some evidence from-the earth 
itself may be satisfactory. 

The moral. causes of the deluge, as 
stated from Liki, are amplifications of 
the simple brevity of Moses, Arll these 
evils arose from man’s despising the 
supreme monarch of the universe. He 
would needs dispute about truth and 
falshood, and these disputes banished 
the eternal reason. He then fixed his 
looks on -terrestrial objects, and loved 
them to excess: hence arose the pas- 
sions. He became gradually trans- 
formed into the objects which he 
loved, and the celestial reason entirely 
abandoned him. . Such was the source 
of all crimes; and hence originated 
those various miseries which are justly 
sent by heaven as the punishment of 
wickedness. Ramsay’s Mythology of 
the Pagans, p. 267. 

The Chinese likewise repute Noah 
to have been born in the province. of 
Xensi, which, excepting Sisan, is the 
most westerly, and therefore the nearest 
to Mount Ararat, of all the districts of 
China. Here on the Mount of Chin 
he appeared immediately after what is 
called the division of time, which 
coincides with a deluge which is de- 
scribed as flowing abundantly, then 
subsiding, and thus separating the 
higher from the lower age of mankind. 
Martinus, i.2i1. LeCompte, 311. Asiat, 
Res. ii. 376. 

Among the numerous theories of 
Geologists, it has by some been sup- 
posed that the earth in its first forma- 
tion consisted of a hollow space in its 
centre, containing water, and of a shell 
or crust 5000 miles in thickness for its 
surface: but Whitehurst (p. 36) is of 
opinion, that as quiescency Is an essen- 
tial requisite to the union of similar 
substances, and therefore as the central 
parts of the chaos were more quiescent 
than those nearer to the surface, we 
may thence infer that the laws of affi- 
nity began to operate sooner in the 
central parts than in those near the 
surface; therefore, it seems repugnant 
to the laws of nature, that the central 
parts should consist of water only, and 
the exterior of a shell or crust. He 
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further supposes the earth to have been 
enveloped by water, for it was without 
form and void, and darkness prevailed 
over the waters; the chaos was an uni- 
form pulp; as the separation of the 
solids and fluids increased, so the tides 
would increase, and remove the solids 
without order or regularity: hence the 
sea became unequally deep, and these 
inequalities increasing, ‘* the dry land 
appeared.” Such Whitehurst conceives 
would be the consequences necessarily 
arising from the chaotic state of the 
earth, and its co-existence with the 
sun and the moon; hence.the primi- 
tive islands would be formed by the 
flux and reflux of the tide, 

But, however ingenious this may 
appear, it is necessary to compare it 
and all other propounded systems, with 
that of Moses, the first geologist. He 
states (Gen. i.g) the separation of earth 
and sea to have happened on the third 
day, when the earth produced all, or 
was ready to produce all its herbs and 
fruits; and before the sixth day had ex- 
pired, it was capable of receiving living 
cattle to feed on its vegetation, and the 
foot of man to tread its soil, and give 
names to its numerous productions. 
Volcanic eruptions and earthquakes are 
the offspring of a very subsequent pe- 
riod, when the earth had become pro- 
ductive of its superficial benefits, and 
subjected to its interior properties, and 
when probably the whole mass, dis- 
turbed by the universal disruption of 
the deluge, became heterogeneous in 
each part to the other, and was at 
length broken up by the commotions 
of heat and steam theretofore confined 
and pent up, and by natural operation 
seeking vent for their power. The 
depths were thus broken up. It is 
obvious that the same operations of Na- 
ture might be repeated, had not these 
left such openings from the interior to 
the surface as those of Vesuvius, Etna, 
Kamschatka, and other places on the 
earth, and likewise those submarine 
eruptions which navigators have de- 
scribed with needful caution, and which 
are concurrent testimonies of divine 
mercy, that such a visitation as the de- 
luge should never recur! 

Sir W. Hamilton stated that there is 
no virgin soil to be found near Vesn- 
vius. He does not doubt that it took 
its rise from the bottom of the sea. 
The whole plane between that moun- 
tain and those behind Caserta, which 
is the best part of the Campania felice, 
is, under its good soil, composed of 
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burnt matter; that the sea-washed the 
feet of these mountains until the sub- 
terranean fires began to operate, at a 
veriod of the most remote antiquity. 

he Giant’s Causey in Ireland rises 
600 feet above the Atlantic, is com- 
posed entirely of lava, and yet no crater 
has yet been discovered ; but we have 
instances in England of hot springs at 
Bath, Buxton, and Matlock, which 
derive their: temperatures from subter- 
raneous fires, although there are no ex- 
isting volcanoes or craters. Still, com- 
munications are obviously opened be- 
tween distant parts of the souterain, 
which produce effects more -or less 
violent. The dreadful torrent of boil- 
ing water, which in 1755 poured forth 
from the crater of Etna, happened at 
the time of an eruption of fire and sea 
shells, as it were an union of the two 
oceans of melted matter and water! 
Steam exceeds the force of gunpowder 
as 14,000 exceeds 500! See White- 
hurst, 112-113, who ascribes these 
effects to the expansive force of steam, 
generated in the bowels of the earth 
by means of subterranean fire! Henoe 
may no doubt arise the cause of the 
undulation of the waters, and theearth’s 
uneven surface; and the mountains 
and vallies consequent to the great ca- 
taclysm of this object of Nature. The 
globe thus burst into numerous frag- 
ments destructive of its antediluvian 
regularity ; as soon as the eruption had 
subsided, the waters fell to the centre 
and to hollow parts, and left bare the 
fragments, so that the high lands stood 
above the rest, which serves to account 
for mountains, fissures, creeks, islands, 
seas, and rivers. "This confusion how- 
ever was such as not to affect’ the 
earth’s rotundity, or revolution on its 
orbit round the sun, or to obstruct the 
periods of time allotted for them; all 
the unevennesses on its surface, which 
appear great to the limited capacity of 
the human mind, are still but small, 
in comparison or effect with the im- 
mensity of that wonderful system of 
which it forms but a small part! 

Moses does not afford the least inti- 
mation of any convulsive eruption of 
the globe, but that the earth would be 
destroyed with man for his iniquity : 
and the mode of effecting this ruin 
was by a flood of water, which was the 
reason for an ark to be constructed for 
the. preservation of a small remnant. 
Gen. vii. 11. 

By forcing a finger through a sheet 


of paper, at any distance, the eleva- 
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tion rising above the smooth surface, 
the crater’ of a volcanic mountain, is 
apparent; and by conceiving a subter- 
ranean fire to roll on below it, either 
bursting through or proceeding until it 
meets with some obstructions powerful 
enough to retard its progress, or some 
void space to exhaust its impetus, the 
process of such an operation as this 
may be readily contemplated. The 
enduliaicin of the earth’s surface is 
shewn, and the end where it subsides 
may be conceived, Ravines, fissures, 
falls, cataracts, and promontories, are 
thus exemplified. 

Michel proves the compressibility 
and elasticity of the earth, not gene- 
rally. noticed, by the vibration felt in 
any house when a carriage passes near 
to it, or under a gateway, and thus 
steeples and towers will be made to 
vibrate several inches. This greatly 
extends the evidence of the undula- 
tion of the earth by reason of subterra- 
neous steam. 

If Moses could ever be supposed by 

hilosophers to have written without 
Inspiration, it must then be accorded 
that his traditional history was correct, 
from the geological. evidences which 
the earth has produced, and is produc- 
ing in all parts; and from Shem, who 
saw the flood, and was afterwards con- 
porary with Abraham, &c. 

Rain accompanies storms; and, as 
the causes productive of rain did not 
exist before the flood, Whitehurst has 
shewn that therefore there could not 
have been any rainbow until after 
the deluge had created those causes. 
P. 176. 

The earth, after the waters had sub- 
sided, must have been, according to 
Whitehurst, a pulp or mud, which is 
the primary state of all our alluvial 
lands. Mad and sand left and deposited 
on the shore as the sea recedes, and 
there, by careful embankment, inter- 
mixed with manure and vegetable 
earth, is known to become a very va- 
luable acquisition to the adjoining 
estate to which it is thus annexed. 

However various are the opinions, 
and remote the researches of philoso- 
phical geologists, yet in one point they 
all eoncur with Moses (Gen. i. 2), in 
the origin of waters, and that these had 
the principal operation in the work of 
the deluge, which is consistent with 
several passages in the Scriptures. Gen. 
i. 2, vii. 11, Ps. xxiv. 2, 2. Pet. 3, 5, 6. 
And Col. Macdonald very recently 
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has shewn (Gent. Mag. Dec. 1823, p. 
297), that there: must be water.at the 
centre of the earth,’ pervading the 
external shell, by ‘* the dip and action 
of the needle, which proves the’ ex- 
istence and operation of a fluid which 
seems to extend through all space.” 

Many remains have been found in 
the earth which were wholly umknown 
in subsequent periods, which may au- 
thorise a principle that the antediluvian 
world was more universally inhabited 
than the postdiluvian state of Nature. 
Whitehurst, p. 160. The confusion 
is thus proved by finding fossils, shells, 
and marine exuviz on the summits of 
mountains, which had been embedded 
in the antediluvian earth, in the ca- 
verns, and below the depths.of the 
ocean, and were thus disturbed from 
their eternal rest! 

Whenever these have heen disco- 
vered, rents and disarrangements have 
been observable in the several strata of 
fossil bodies, which disturb their re- 
gularity, and which have evidently 
been produced by some mighty. con- 
vulsion. But the strata themselves, 
which contain such fossil Bodies, niust 
necessarily have existed before this dis- 
arrangement. Therefore, whether that 
convulsion was produced by the deluge, 
or whether it preceded the deluge, for 
in either case the result is the same, 
the fossil remains, which constitute 
those strata, must have existed anterior 
to the deluge, and cousequently cannot 
be the effects of it. Covet admits 
this to be a proof of its universality. 
See his Theory, s. 34. ‘* With this 
conclusion agrees a most remarkable 
fact, which (adds Faber’s Disp. i. 124) 
perhaps on no other principle can be 
satisfactorily accounted for. While the 
fossil relics of beasts and birds, and 
fishes, and vegetables, exist to such a 
stupendous amount as to form even 
whole masses of secondary mountains ; 
no popes fossilled portion of the hu- 
man subject has ever yet been detected 
in the midst of this multitude of animal 
and vegetable solids. Now, when we 
consider the millions who perished at 
the time of the universal deluge, so ex- 
traordinary a fact is surely most unac- 
countable, if we adopt the hypothesis 
that fossil remains are the consequence 
of the deluge, for in that case we shall 
be obliged to admit that while innu- 
merable animals which were then de- 
stroyed, are daily found in a fossil: state 
throughout every part of the globe, 
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the human species alone, with a strange 
exception to a general rule, entircly es- 
caped fossilisation.” Cuvier argues that 
this fact furnishes a strong proof that 
the extinct races, which are now found 
in a fossil state, were not, varieties of 
known species, since they never could 
have been subjected to human in- 
fluence; and he affirms, upon an exa- 
mination of those found in the gyp- 
sum and quarries about Paris, that not 
a single fragment of them has ever be- 
longed to our species. Likewise, those 
at Pavia, and at Cerigo: and he con- 
cludes that the human race did not 
exist in the countries in which the 
fossil bones of animals have been dis- 
covered at the epoch when these bones 
were covered up. Ibid. p.30. _ 

The discovery of not only fossil ani- 
mal bones of enormous size, on the 
banks of the Ohio, but likewise a 
plough 60 feet under ground, two wells 
surrounded by brickwork, unknown 
to the native Indians, and many coins 
not now to be deciphered, beneath a 
large stone at Mistick, about four miles 
from Boston, indicate an early occu- 
pation by people acquainted with the 
arts of polished life and agriculture in 
that part of the globe, and tends also 
to prove, if they must not .be adduced 
as evidence, of something of higher 
date, at least are additional testimonials 
to the possibility of the emigration of 
the lost tea tribes of Palestine after the 
revolt under Jeroboam. 

Cuvier adds, p. 36, ‘ after all, phi- 
losophers are only agreed on one point, 
which is, that the sea has chauged its 
place; and this could never have been 
certainly known, but for the existence 
of extraneous fossils.” 

All the various substances of which 
the main body of the earth consists, 
are disposed in STRATA. Such a dis- 
position of things would naturally be 
the result of nothing but the settle- 
inent of those bodies in a dissolved 
state, through such a fluid as water. 
If they fall through a dry fluid, as air, 
they will settle in the same confused 

‘state as at first; but, if they subside 
through water, they settle more or less 
in parallel strata. 

t requires 20 or 30 times the quan- 
tity of water to earth, to make: this 
layer-like subsidence tolerably apparent 
even in the mixture of but three or 
four bodies. The quantity of water 
required must have been immensely 

pe Mae. Fel-ruary, 1823, 
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great, and the whole body of the earth 
must have been dissolved to its very 
elements, or primogenial atoms, to 
produce such an assortment of strata. 
Catcott on Del. 268. 

This, therefore, proves the deluge to 
have been ‘universal; but it has been 
said that the Chinese advocate the opi- 
nion of a partial deluge both in China 
and India. See Univ. Hist. i. 204. 
The certainty and universality seem to 
be the most prevalent doctrine in all 
parts of the world. 

The great difficulty of reconciling 
the ancient dates between Pagan and 
Christian, is now seen and deeply felt 
to arise from the effects of their my- 
thology and consequent superstition. 


** It would indeed have been happy if 
mythological fables had never been handed 
down to us; because it is very evident that 
they have occasioned many errors among 
writers who were not always able to weed 
out falsehoods from truth; and often were 
induced to lay hold of what pleased their 
own fancy, rather than what was conformable 
to truth; besides other evils, which even 
the true revealed religion of God has not 
shaken off in but too many places at this 
time.” Parson’s Japhet, 45. 


Indeed, mythology has been as de- 
structive to science as Mahometanism 
has been to civilisation. Gent. Mag. 
for October 1827, p. 347. 

Mythology seemis to derive its whole 
system frou: tradition and poetic ima- 
gery. These have obtained far too 

igh an ascendancy in the course of 
early education and classical study, and 
therefore greatly disserve the more im- 
portant cause of divine and philosophi- 
cal truth, from whatever source I shall 
not now stay to enquire; but these 
efforts of imagination have an attrac- 
tion which excites more enquiry and 
attention than the graver branches of 
revealed religions they are dressed in 
all the charms of beautiful narrative, 
and the music of flowing numbers ; 
the memory very soon learns to drink 
deep from the Castalian spring, and to 
become a willing votary to the. aerial 
dance of the Muses in all their seduc- 
tive graces. The assiduities of study 
are devoted to the luxuries of Ana- 
creon, the voluptuous orgies of Secun- 
dus, of Horace, and Catullus ; and the 
merit of apt allusion, and the collation 
of numerous editions in order to cor- 
rect a lascivious ode, an epithet, or a 
letter in some meretricious versifica- 
tion, have been encouraged by the 
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gravest of the chairs of learned profes- 
sors, while the verities of Holy Writ 
have been limited to a comparative 
few, urged either by a thirst for more 
important knowledge, or looking for- 
ward for eminence and patronage from 
their highest sources. If education is 
closely examined, it will be made to 
confess that far more care has been 
taken in all her forms, to inculcate the 
mythological monsters of an extravagant 
wit, than to impress the accuracy of 
Scriptural Chronology, or the superior 
sublimity of Moses, the piety of David, 
or the sanctity of the prophets; and 
this wrong bias has left us almost in ig- 
norance of their highest strains of sub- 
ject and composition ; and a cold dis- 
taste for the more eminent discourses 
and writings of the Son of God and 
his Apostles! This wrong bias has its 
ruinous effect in subsequent life, when 
the precept, the fulfilment, and the 
certainty of holy promises, and the 
realities of divine things, would other- 
wise have obtained their ascendancy, 
and more generally operated to prevent 
scepticisin, to put down infidelity, and 
to cultivate in the mind the vineyard 
of redemption. - 

Bp. Law (Consid. 296-7) notices 
the same effects at the Advent of 
Christ; ‘* the founders and supporters of 
religious institutions among the Gen- 
tiles had nothing but some empty ap- 
paritions of their idle deities, or more 
uncertain tales and blind reports to 
build upon; some of them ill devised 
by themselves, others in great part 
copied from true Scripture history or 
primitive tradition ; but all so strangely 
abused and blended with each kind of 
vice and folly, to comply with the 
general corruption of mankind, and 
suit them to the several tastes and tem- 
pers of particular countries, as at length 
rendered the whole little else than a 
compound of absurdity and immora- 
lity. Such were the circumstances of 
the heathen world, when Christ ap- 
peared to put an end to all those lying 
vanities, and turn men to the living 
and true God, by introducing a system 
of religion suitable to such a being, 
and which would lead to the love and 
likeness of him.” 

I shall here close the publication of 
my Notes on this very interesting sub- 
ject ; probably the work for which 
they were made, though completed 
for my private study, will never make 
its public appearance, but my pursuit 


will be satisfied, if what has been 
here intimated of its contents should 
lead any of your readers to see the im- 
portance more effectually of verifying 
dates in the earliest history of mankind: 
and if the great work from St. Maur, 
*““ L’Art de verifier Les Dates,” now 
continued to the close of the reign of 
Geo. II] under the direction of the 
Marquis de Courcelles, was more con 
sulted, a gonsiderable correctness would 
be acquired by writers of that class. 

A. H. 


Mr. Urnsan, Cork, Jan. 28. 

W HETHER any coins were minted 

in Ireland previously to the ar- 
rival of the Danes, is a question which 
has engaged the attention of many wri- 
ters. With the arguments on either 
side, which will be found at length in 
Simon, Ware, Pinkerton, Ledwich, 
&e. it is not now my intention to in- 
terfere, but I shall confine my observa- 
tions to the specimens of the Irish 
coinage which have descended to us, 
and I think it will appear that not one 
which has yet been + eet can he 
assigned to a period earlier than the 
beginning of the gth century, at which 
time the Danes first invaded Ireland. 
Let us first, therefore, examine those 
coins which bear the name of a prince, 
and then, by a comparison with them, 
we shall be better enabled to fix the 
period of the more rude and unintel- 
ligible. 

Irarus. 

The earliest coins which can be as- 
signed to any Irish prince, are those of 
Ifarus. No. 34 of Simon, No. 24 of 
Mr. Duane’s plate, and No. 8 of the 
editor to Simon’s additional plate, be- 
long to this King; and:exclusive of 
the interest excited by the coins them- 
selves, they are valuable, from the 
means they afford of distinguishing 
those of the Sihtrics, the first of whom 
was a contemporary with this prince. 

The coins of the Sihtries are nu- 
merous and of great variety, and I 
think were struck at three distinct pe- 
riods. The best and most authentic 
records relative to Ireland mention 4 
Sihtrics ; the Ist arrived in Ireland 
about the year 853 ; the second reigned 
about 50 years after; the 3d began to 
reign in 989, and the 4th in 1035. 
To the Ist Sihtric probably belong 
those coins of rude workmanship on 
which the name Sihtric is found, but 
executed in a very imperfect manner, 
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and the legends on the reverses not 
capable of interpretation. Their ex- 
treme similarity to those of Ifarus, who 
reigned at the same time, makes it 
highly probable they belong to this 
srince; of this kind are No. 23 Simon, 
No. 7 of Mr. Daane’s plate, and Nos. 
5, 6, 7, of the Editor’s additional plate; 
on the two first a rude hand is found 
in two quarters of the cross on the re- 
verse, and the same figure occurs on 
most of the coins of I farus, but is never, 
J believe, found on those more perfect 
and intelligible coins which not only 
resemble the Irish ones of Ethelred I1. 
but bear in many instances the same 
moneyer’s names; there is one coin, 
indeed, which would appear to render 
this arrangement not quite so satisfac- 
tory; itis No. 9 of the Editor’s addi- 
tional plate, and belongs to Domnald, 
whose coins bear so strong a resem- 
blance to those of Ethelred as to make 
it certain they were minted in some 
part of his reign. This coin has an 
ornament behind the head exactly si- 
milar to tbat-on Nos. 5, 6, 8, of the 
same plate, and would almost incline 
one to believe that all these coins were 
minted nearly at the same time; but 
this 1 think cannot possibly be, as all 
historians date the arrival of Ifarus, 
and the Ist Sibtric, at about the middle 
of the Oth century, more than 100 
years before the time of Ethelred and 
the 3d Sihtric. We must therefore 
conclude, that this ornament was copied 
by the moneyer of Domnald, from the 
more early coins of Ifarus and Sihtric I. 
I do not know whether we can dis- 
cover any coin which can with proba- 
bility be ascribed to the 2d Sihtric. 
The appropriation indeed of some of 
the coins above attributed to Sihtric I. 
is not so satisfactory as to render it 
certain that they belong to that prince; 
and if they do not, I think they be- 
long to Sihtric II. 

The coins of the 3d Sihtric are very 
numerous, and the appropriation of 
several of them ascertained, beyond all 
doubt, by their similarity to those of 
Ethelred II. struck at Dublin, and 
many of them by the same moneyers, 
such as Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 25, 26, 
28, of Simon, and Nos. 4, 5, 6, of Mr. 
Duane’s plate. No. 12 in Ledwich’s 
Antiquities of Ireland, I think, also 
belongs to this prince, as it must have 
been minted about the same time. 
They generally bear the moncyer’s 
name and place of mintage, in the 
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style of the English coins, whilst the 
reverses of Ifarus and the Ist Sihtric 
are completely unintelligible, and 
perhaps were never intended to form 
any distinct legends. It may be also 
remarked, that those of the Ist Sihtric 
and Ifarus, and the other coins of the 
same date, even when in a perfect state, 
seldom weigh more than 15 or 16 
grains, whilst those of Sibtric IIL. and 
the contemporary coins of Ethelred 
and Domnald, generally exceed 20 
grains, and often 24. The coins of 
Sihtric IV. are very rare : the only ones 
published, which from their types ap- 
pear to belong to him, are No. 27 of 
Simon, and Nos. 7, 14, of Ledwich, 
which are similar tosome of Cnut and 
the Confessor, both as to the types and 
the word ON. before the name of the 
town, which first occurs on one or two 
coins of Ethelred, but it is to be found 
on all the coins of Cnut and the Con- 
fessor. 

The above distinctions will, I think, 
be found to decide the reign of most 
coins bearing the name of Sihtric; 
there are a few, however, which it will 
perhaps be not easy to arrange. 

DoMNALD. 

T am unable to add any thing to the 
conjectures of different writers as to 
who this prince was. Simon and Pin- 
kerton being of opinion that he was an 
Irish prince, whilst Ledwich contends 
that he was King of the Isles and of 
Man; with the latter opinion 1 am 
rather inclined to me ols og Some of 
those coins were minted at Dublin, 
but as that city was then in the pos- 
session of the - Rewed it is rather more 
likely that a Danish King of Man 
should have coins minted there, than 
one of the native Irish princes. 

There is another coin, No. 15 of 
Mr. Duane’s plate, which bears the 
name INIDFRD REX D in a very 
plain and legible manner; no prince 
of that name I believe is to be found 
in the Irish annals, but as those re- 
cords are very imperfect, we have no 
reason for supposing that such a prince 
did not exist. From the letter D at 
the end of the legend, it is probable it 
belonged to a Danish King of Dublin, 
and seems to have been minted be- 
tween the reigns of the 3d and 4th 
Sihtrics. 

Of the other ancient Danish or Irish 
coins hitherto published, not one can 
with any certainty be appropriated to 
any particular prince ; indeed the only 
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ones which bear any thing like a legend, 
are Nos. 18, 19, 20, of Simon, and 8, 
Q, 21, of Mr. Duane’s, The three first 
appear to have been struck by some 
of the Irish princes about the time 
of Etbelred II. The words MDINO, 
MITIMNI, MIDIN, which appear 
on them, probably denoted the petty 
kingdom to which they belonged, but 
what that kingdom was I am unable 
to conjecture. Mr. Simon says, it was 
Meath. No. 18 bears evidently the 
name DIRMOD, the letters being 
transposed ; and No. 20, ACDRITX, 
the three first letters of which were 
perhaps intended to express the word 
Aodh, a name common to many of the 
Irish princes ; and the other letters the 
word Rex. No. 21 of Mr. Duane’s 
plate, bears a strong resemblance to 
the coins of Athelstan; and the legend 
on the obverse was perhaps intended 
for an imitation of the words EDEL- 
STAN REX TO BRIT. as that of 
No. 14 in the same plate was evidently 
intended for an imitation of one of 
Ethelred II. Neither of these coins 
seem to be blundered, but they were 
robably struck in either England or 
Second by ignorant artists, who only 
sought to imitate the general appear- 
ance of the coins from which they 
copied. 
he rest of the coins published by 
Simon, Snelling, &c. are incapable of 
any attempt at interpretation ; and al- 
though from their close resemblance to 
the Danish, Anglo-Saxon, and Anglo- 
Norman coins, the period of their 
mintage may be pretty nearly assigned. 
No intelligible legend is to be found 
on them, and perhaps with respect to 
most of them, none was ever intended. 
It may also be noticed, that those of 
rudest fabric are by no means the most 
ancient; those struck in imitation of 
the coins of Cnuf, Edward the Con- 
fessor, Harold IL. and the Anglo-Nor- 
man princes, being in general the worst 
executed, as we find in the instances 
of Nos. 12, 31, 32, 33, 162, 166, 167; 
Simon, 7, 9, 10, 11; Snelling, 16; 22, 
23 of Mr. Duane’s; and 1, 2, 3, of 
the Editor’s plate; whilst those struck 
about the time of Ethelred II. and 
Sihtric IIT. are certainly the best exe- 
cuted. ‘Those before that time are few 
in number, but are not inferior to those 
of the 11th and 12th centuries; and as 
it is amongst the earliest coins of this 
class that any attempt must be made to 


discover specimens of a coinage pre- 
vious to the invasion of the Danes, let 
us examine those whose types appear 
the most ancient, and for that purpose 
I think may be selected Nos. 16, 17, 
24, of Simon; 8, 12, of Snelling ; 17, 
19, of Mr. Duane’s; and No. 4 of the 
Editor’s plate, as they only bear. types 
which do not occur on the coins of 
the same or subsequent periods to that 
of Ifarus and Sihtric I. Nos. 16 and 
17, of Simon, bear on the obverse the 
rade figures of beasts, not unlike those. 
on the British coins, and Anglo-Saxon 
sceattas, which would incline us to 
suppose they might have been struck 
before the year 800, did not their re- 
verses resemble those of No. 22 of Mr. 
Duane’s plate, and No. 11 of Snelting, 
which are evidently copied from those 
of William Rufus and Henryl. In- 
deed, it is highly probable, that: in 
many instances the rude Danish and 
Irish workmen may have copied the 
obverse and reverse of the same coins 
from two coins of very different dates, 
and that whilst one side presented a 
British or Anglo-Saxon type, an Anglo- 
Norman one might be found on the 
other. The reverse of No. 24, Simon, 
may have been copied from Nos. 10, 
11, of Offa, but the head bears so 
strong a resemblance to those on the 
Danish coins, as to make it far more 
likely it was struck by them ; besides, 
the reverse is not unlike some of those 
of the Williams, and Hen 


I. 
The reverse of No. 8 of Snelling’s . 


first additional plate, seems to be a rude 
copy, of the obverse of Nos. 34, 35, 36, 
of Offa, and that of No. 12 a copy of 
Coenwulf, No. 15, or CiolwulfI. No.1, 
Ruding, but the reverse of the latter is 
also like No. 26 of Cnut, and No. 32 
of the Confessor; and the cross on the 
reverse of the latter, and the heads on 
both, have greatly the appearance of 
being of a much later date, and I think 
it far more probable they were struck 
in the 11th century. 

Nos. !7, 19,.0f Mr. Duane’s, were 
evidently minted at the same period ; 
the reverse of the former bears a strong 
resemblance to those of Offa, Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4; and the two large annulets 
make it still more probable it was 
copied ‘from those coins; the three 
dots under the head on both coins are 
to be found on No. 2 of Offa, but the 
heads are nearly the same as those on 
most of the Danish coins; and the 
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cross on the reverse of No. 19, has a 
more modern appearance. The only 
coin new to be noticed is No. 4 of 
the Editor’s additional plate. This coin 
bears marks of very great antiquity, 
one side being very like the reverse of 
Berhtulf, Plate 29, No. 25, Ruding, 
and the other like the reverse of Coen- 
wulf, Pl. 6, Nos. 16, 17. Berhtulf 
began to reign in 840, and died in 852, 
the year before Sihtric, Ifarus, and 
Anlaf, are said to have arrived in Ire- 
land; and as the first invasion of the 
Danes was several years before the 
reigns of Coenwulf and Berhtulf, it is 
evident this coin must have been struck 
after their arrival. In my opinion, 
however, no Irish coin, if it is one, as 
yet published, bears marks of greater 
antiquity than this; for as to Nos. 1, 2, 
3, of the last additional plate, which 
the Editor calls coins of the oth cen- 
tury, the reverse of the two first a pent 
copied from the Conqueror'’s, bh l, 
No. 5, Ruding, and the 3d from one 
of Stephen’s types, Ruding, 2d Supplt. 
Pl. 2, No. 9g; it will, I think, there- 
fore be admitted, as highly probable 
that all the Irish coins published by 
Simon, Snelling, &c. were minted since 
the arrival of the Danes. I have seen 
several different from those published, 
particularly some like No. 1 Snelling, 
which seems copied from a German 
coin of the Emperor Henry II. 1002 ; 
and also some like the sceatta in Rud- 
ing, Pl. 26, No. 1, but none which 
appeared older than the middle of the 
gth century; and until such are disco- 
vered, we must, [ think, conclude that 
no such coinage ever existed. It may 
be here observed, that many writers 
have considered the cross on coins as a 
proof that the people who struck them 
must necessarily have been Christians ; 
but this I think by no means follows, 
for as most of the very rude coins were 
struck in imitation of the better exe- 
cuted ones of other nations on which 
the cross was exhibited, it is very 
natural that badge of Christianity should 
have been also copied by them. It 
may be also remarked, that many of 
the coins above noticed, were perhaps 
not minted in Ireland, but were struck 
by the Danes in the Isle of Man, and 
other places. 

The coins struck in Ireland after the 
arrival of Henry Il. now demand our 
attention, but these I leave for the 
subject of another letter. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 
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Mr. Ursay, Feb. 1. 

6 be interesting account of twelve 

«* Platters, Trenchers, or Roun- 
dels,” in your December Magazine, re- 
minded me of a similar set in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Doyle, and her sister 
Miss Clark, of Downham, Norfolk. As 
an account of them may assist in throw- 
ing some light upon their use, I am 
induced to attempt a description, hav- 
ing been allowed the loan of them by 
the kindness of their owners. 

These Roundels are twelve in num- 
ber, and vary a little in size; four are 
rather larger, and one smaller than the 
remaining seven. The box which 
contains them measures nearly seven 
inches in exterior diameter. ‘The lid 
has been ornamented, and vestiges of 
gilding still remain; the ‘capi consists 
of eight black circles, the two nearest 
the centre one are simply connected 
by straight lines; no other device can, 
from age, be now discerned. 

The centre of each plate is occupied 
by four lines of poetry, which com- 
mence with vermilion capitals; the 
other letters are black, some of them 
are very complicated and curious. The 
groun —— to have been covered 
with a yeHow varnish. The legend is 
inclosed by two circles of vermilion, 
which are surrounded by an orna- 
mented wreath, about an inch and 
quarter wide. This is finished by a 
border of gold, diversified with black, 
and edged with a dull red. 

The fanciful border of one is com- 
were of eight flowers, resembling blue 

ottles; four blue, striped with white, 
are on one side, and four white, striped 
with vermilion, on the other; the eye 
of each is black and gold, with a spear- 
shaped pistil. The calyx is vermiltion, 
spotted with yellow, and supported by 
two green leaves; these flowers are 
joined by curiously twisted love-knots 
in vermilion. 

The Legend is— 

‘* Gode’s prouidence is wounderfull : 
Hee shewes hym-selfe mooste merciful! : 
In all our waies defending us, 

And by his grace, amending us.” 

Another is ornamented with four 
flowers, resembling lilies, which have 
two large leaves of vermilion, and a 
golden bud, “ shaded sanguine,” and 
edged with black in the centre; six 
green leaves, divided by a love-knot, 
are between the flowers. 

‘¢ The miserie of everye mann, 


Through Satan’s guile by synn begann : 
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But Christ vouchsafte man’s thrale te as- 
swage : 
His power supprest old Satan’s rage.” 
Mulberries appear to adorn a third 
roundel; at the top, bottom, and each 
side, are two of gold, divided by black, 
supported by two green leaves, and a 
triangular-shaped stem of vermilion, 
spotted with yellow ; on the right side 
are two white mulberries divided and 
seeded with vermilion ; two mulberry 
leaves, terminated by a twisted knot, 
are between the golden fruit. The 
left side corresponds, except that the 
mulberries are blue, divided and seeded 
with white. 


¢ Death ouer us possest suche power 
That meanes he sought us to devoure, 

But Jesus Christ did set us free, 

To whome all praise and thanke give wee.” 


A variety of flowers are presented in 
a fourth; three at the top, and three 
below, resemble the heartsease; the 
upper white one is striped with ver- 
milion, with black in the centre, and 
on each side is a vermilion flower. 
The lower heartseases are yellow, with 
a white one between them; the sides 
are filled up with four white straw- 
berries, spotted with red, and having 
blue cups and green leaves. 


«¢ In that we haue the world att will: 
And take delight to follow yll: 
Neglecting all his holye word: 
Agaust ourselves, we whet a sword.” 


Oak-leaves, and twelve acorns, de- 
corate another roundel; the cups and 
leaves are green; three acorns are in 
each division; the middle one is gold, 
“shaded sanguine ;” the two upper, 
and left side, are vermilion; the lower 
and the right side are yellow. 


<< Iff thou bee poore hold y* content: 
Ttt is a crose which God hath sent: 
Remember Job, a man most just, 
From statlie seat cast downe to dust.” 


A sixth has twelve large flowers, 
laced three together, and united by 
arge and much intertwined knots of 
vermilion, and supported by green 
leaves. The centre flowers, resembl- 
ing periwinkles, are blue, with an cye, 
relieved by white, gold, and black ; 
they are executed with spirit; the up- 
»ermost flower has two white ones ad- 

joining it, the lower two yellow; all 
are similarly shaped. The flower at 
each side is between two of vermilion, 
which are striped with gold, and tulip 
shaped. 
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*¢ The world is vayne, and all therein: 
Yea, man is vyle, because off synn : 

Yet Jesus Christ redemed all, 

To death, and hell, that were in thrall.” 


The upper group of another plate 
consists of a golden flower, resembling 
a double daisy, marked out by black ; 
on each side is a white periwinkle, 
divided with vermilion, the eye gold, 
crossed with black lines; two lanceo- 
lated green leaves nearly meet over 
the golden flower; from their stalk 
proceeds a yellow flower, seen side- 
ways, and resembling a convolvulus 
touched with vermilion ; the lower 
group is the same, except that the peri- 
winkles are blue, picked out with 
white ; the sides are filled with large 
and spreading knots. 


s¢ Itt is not wealth to haue at will, 
That can us keepe, and saue from yll: 
Gode’s grace ytt ys, w°" worketh that, 
Let us reioice therefore there at.” 


The wreath round the legend of an- 
other is very curious. Four tulip- 
shaped flowers are the most prominent 
ornaments ; their cups are gold and 
black ; two shaded green leaves on 
each side of a white one, inclose two 
yellow petals, spotted with red; be- 
tween these rises one of vermilion, 
which is finished by blue, striped with 
white. On one side are four white 
strawberries and leaves, and a flower 
or fruit, composed of stripes of red, 
white, blue, red, blue, and yellow; 
through this the stalks of the straw- 
berries appear to twist; the other side 
corresponds, except that the straw- 
berries are blue. 

“«< To love to lyve in peace and ease, 
The Lord of life doth muche displease : 
Yet suche as lacke, and comfort craue, 
Thy healping hand in hazard haue.” 


Four tulips, and eight buds, decorate 
another roundel ; the cups are black 
and gold ; two green leaves, divided by 
a white one, inclose a yellow interior 
spotted with red, which is surmount- 
ed by three red and two blue petals. 
The buds are similar, except that one 
blue petal terminates them. The stalks 
are, as usual, vermilion, and twisted. 
The legend is— 


** Loue euery man, owe noo man grudge: 
God sitts abone as soueraigne Judge: 
Hee seeth all thinges, aboue, belowe: 
And euery where an eie doth throwe.”’ 


Four similar tulips, each separated 
C api 
by twin strawberrics and green leaves, 
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edged with white, form the ornament- 
ed wreath of another plate. 

«< Looke ere thou leape, and use y* eies: 
Else shalt y* shewe thyself unwise : 

The symple sort with counsaile. aid : 

Thus ought thy talent out beélaid.” 


Another roundel is adorned by four 
varied groups, connected by triangular- 
shaped knots ; the upper centre flower 
resembles the double daisy, and is gold 
and black ; on each side is a vermilion 
periwinkle, picked out with yellow, 
having a gold and black eye, and sup- 
ported by a green leaf. In the lower 
group the periwinkles are blue, divided 
by white; on one side they are yellow, 
and on the other white, striped with 
vermilion. 

«« The holie ghooste doth sanctifie, 
Suche as in faithe doo fruitifie, 

The wicked still waxe worse and worse, 
And runn into Gode’s heauie curse.” 


The two flowers, resembling tulips, 
which ornament the smallest of the 
set, are much larger than upon any of 
the others. A calyx of vermilion, 
spotted with yellow, and having black 
and gold in the centre, supports a large 
cup of yellow, spotted with vermilion; 
this is terminated by two blue petals, 
edged on one side, and spotted on the 
other with white; next is white with 
two stripes of vermilion, and a very 
brilliant leaf between, of gold, ** shaded 
sanguine ;” a large oak-leaf is on either 
side; on the right and left are two large 
buds of white, with gold and black 
cups ; the white petals divide, and shew 
a yellow interior, spotted with ver- 
milion; the buds are separated from 
each other by a red strawberry, and 
from the oak-leaf by a blue one. 

‘¢ A day ther ys, whan all shall ryse, 

Out of their graues, in wondrous wise : 

The elect of God longe for that day: 

Come, come, O Christ, come soone we say.” 


Yours, &c. E. P. 


Mr. Ursax, _ Refford, Feb. 1. 

HAT Mr. Wilkins’s box and plat- 

ters (described by C. W.C. in 

your December Magazine) are not 
unique, I can confidently answer; Ist. 
from having in my possession the box 
with platters, hereafter described ; 2dly 
from having in September 1811 seen 
at a Museum in Kendal (Westmore- 
land), a similar box and platters, which 
were then called Queen Catherine 
Parr’s Doileys; and 3dly, from a pas- 
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sage in Whitaker's “ Loidis arid El- 
mete,” p. 182 *, 

With respect to the tradition about 
Queen Catherine Parr’s Doileys, which 
1 saw at Kendal, I ought to have ob- 
served that she was born in that town, 
in a castle now demolished, and that 
in the parish church there is an altar 
tomb for her grandfather Sir William 
Parr. My own set 1 purchased at a 
sale of the effects of the celebrated Dr. 
Lettsom, where it was catalogued (if I 
remember right) by the name of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Doileys. The plates are 
twelve in number, made of sycamore 
wood, and contained in a circular beech 
box (just capable of holding them), 
which measures in exterior diameter 
exactly six inches, in interior diameter 
five inches and one-eighth, and in in- 
terior depth one inch. ‘The figures on 
the box are entirely effaced. . The plates 
are so much thinner than Mr. Wil- 
kins’s, as to lie without pressure within 
the box, are very light, slightly convex 
on the upper side, and are five inches 
in diameter. 

The exterior rim of the ornamented 
side of each plate is plain, and of the 
width of three-eighths of an inch, but 
divided into two portions by a red line. 
The residue of each plate consists of a 
roundel (as Mr. Whitaker calls it) or 
centre, whereon are depicted various 
ornaments and scrolls (or ribands), 
with Scripture texts (in old English 
characters) upon them, of which the 
initials and places of reference are in 
vermilion, but the texts are in black. 
The roundels are incircled by illumi- 
nated, fanciful, or arabesque borders 
(on a dotted or pin ground), all dif- 
ferent, variously coloured and gilt, of a 
width scarcely ever exceeding one inch 
aud two-eighths, and joining to the 
exterior rim. There being no nume- 
rical or other marked order, I shall 
take them as they rise. 

1. On the roundel, three portions of 
fancy flowers, partly gilt and partly in 
colours (connected by a green riband 
in the form of a knot); and below on 
a strait scroll, “‘ Be merye, and do well.” 
Eccl. 3. The roundel is surrounded 
by a border of four knots, and four 
fancy flowers, in red, green, and gold. 





* Our Correspondent here refers to a set 
of Roundels formerly belonging to the 
Arthington family. It was one of the seve- 
ral sets described in our Magazine in 1794; 
see vol. LX1v. p. 407. 
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2. Gu the roundel, a shrub consist- 
ing of two blown flowers, a bud, and 
two leaves (green, red, and gold). On 
the scroll *« One love another earnestly 
from the harte.” 1 Petr. 1. The whole 
encompassed by a rich border of alter- 
nate acorns, ozk-leaves, and love-k nots, 
the acorns gilt, their husks green, and 
their leaves green and red. 

3. The roundel is charged with a 
flower having large red bashy petals 
(partly gilt) on green stalks. The scroll 
below, ‘‘ Sweare not at all; Let yor 
communycacyon be yee, yee,—naye, 
naye.” Math. v.36. The whole sur- 
rounded by four white flowers of the 
wild ranunculus species (having the 
anthere gilded), aud - four intricate 
knots something resembling the collars 
of 5S. 

4. Or this roundel is a three-headed 
flower of the strawberry kind (the fruit 

ilded), arising from green stalks and 
Cais and having on a riband ‘* Speake 
evill of no man,” Tite. 3; surrounded 
by a faciful border, representing some 
creeping flower of the strawberry kind 
(partially gilt), whose petals, green 
leaves, &c. are connected by bandages 
of three folds (one red, between two 
yellow). 

5. Upon the roundel a nondescript 
lant bearing fruit and flowers (the 
atter gilt), each issuing from a red 
calyx; and a scroll, * Let not the 
sonne go downe upon your wrath,” 
Eph. 4; the border cs eg of four 
fanciful figures, resembling flowers, 
with green and gold leaves, &c. con- 
nected by knots. 

6. Inthe roundel, upon a stalk, a 
single flower, having petals like wild 
whne roses, and gilded fruit. Upon a 
riband twined about the stalk, ‘* Feare 
God, honor the kynge.” 1 Pete. 2. 
The whole soabeat four flowery 
ornaments of red, green, and gold, con- 
nected by true-lave knots. 

7. In this roundel is a fanciful flower 
(white, green, and gold), with gilded 
fruit upon a single stalk, whereon is a 
label, ** Let all that call upon the 
Lorde depart from wyckednesse,” 2 
Timothe. 2; surrounded by, a sort of 
wreath of fanciful flowers (red, green, 
and gold), connected by branches. 

8. Within the centre is a fanciful 
flower of three branches (gold, white, 
and yellow), with the petals red, and 
the stalks green; above, a scroll with 
this inscription, ** Let us do good unto 
all men,” Galat. 6. The centre is 
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surrounded by four non-descript flowers 
(gold, yellow, green, and red) between 
bold true-love knots, 

g. In this poundel, a flower upon a 
stalk, the pels gold and yellow ; the 
calyx (in fir divisions) green, with 
two large leaves (yellow on the. outside, 
veined and stalked green, and green 
within), over a scroll, containing 
** Whatsoever ye do in worde or dede, 
do all in the name of our Lord Jesu” 
(but with no reference); the whole 
surrounded by flowers like heartsease 
(six in number), and four red buds, 
each in a green calyx of three divisions. 

10. The roundel is charged with a 
small flower within a yellow knot, 
spotied with green. Underneath is a 
riband bearing this text, ‘* Love God 
all thy lyfe long.’’ Eccl. 5 ; and is sur- 
rounded by non-descript flowers (gold, 
red, yellow, &c.), divided by kuots. 

11. The inner circle has three roses 
connected by a knot; the two outer 
red and white (the calyx of each green), 
and the middle rose red, edged with 
gold. On a scroll over the knotted 
stalks, ‘* Repente and turne to God, 
and tothe righte workes of repentance,” 
Acts 26. This inner circle is within 
a border of knots and fanciful yellow 
flowers (the middle petals partly red, 
and partly gilt), having leaves of alter- 
nate purple and green. 

12. On the roundel, a human skull, 
below which is the scroll ‘* Set an 
order in thy house, for thou shalte dye 
and not lyve,” Esaie 38; surrounded 
by a rich border of four flowers; the 
upper and lower yellow inside (partly 
gilt), and blue out, with a green calyx, 
seeded gold, and two large spreading 
serrated green leaves. Those on the 
sides have each three blue flowers and 
two red pods, opening and discovering 
yellow a and gilded seed. 

Your Correspondent is perfectly right 
in his supposition that the characters 
in which the mottos are written, as 
well as the quotations themselves, are 
at least as old as Elizabeth ; but it be- 
comes certain that they are older than 
James, by all those quotations being 
from translations of the Bible prior to 
1611, of which I am in possession of 
several; i.e. Years 1537, 1539, 1549 
(Matthew's); 1549 (Taverner’s) ; 1562, 
1568 (the Bishops’), and its three next 
editions (of 1569, 1572, and 1574), 
also 1584, 1588, and the Geneva of 
1595; and I can assure C. W. C. that 
tew of the texts he has copied from 
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Mr. Wilson's platters, are word for 
word from: the Bible of 1537 (called 
Tyndai’s, but supposed to be the joint 
production of Tyndal and Coverdale), 
and six other of those texts are from 
early translations, a very little éruns- 
posed. ¥shall be happy if this infor- 
mation proves to be of ‘any service to 
Mr. Wilson or his friend. I: H. 


Memoirs oF THE Roya Navy. 
(Continued from p. 21.) 
Bhi Favourite sloop was taken by 

a French squadron in January, 
1806, and in the following month the 
Furet brig-corvette of 18 guns, was 
captured by the Hydra frigate. 

After the Cape of Good Hope had 
surrendered to the British forces, as 
mentioned before, the Dutch colours 
were still hoisted for some months on 
the forts and shipping; deceived by 
which, the Volontaire French frigate of 
40 guns, entered Table bay early in 
March, and was immediately captured 
by the British squadron. 

In March, the Pique frigate cap- 
tured two French brig-corvettes, of 
16 guns, off Porto Rico; also a Spa- 
nish brig of 12 guns, in November. 
The Renommée frigate captured a 
Spanish brig of 18 guns, in April ; and 
in the same month the Pallas frigate 
took a French brig-corvette of 14 guns, 
and drove two of 20, and’ ene of 16 
guns, ashore, in or near the river Gi- 
ronde: and the Sirius frigate took a 
French ship-corvette of 19 guns. 

The following advance of pay was 
established by order in Council, dated 
23d April, namely: Per diem. 


$s. d. 

Admiral of the Fleet - 
Admirals - - - = - = - 
Vice-Admirals . 
Rear-Admirals - - - - - 
Captains in the actual command 
’ of ships of the Ist to 5th rates, 

inclusive - - -'- = = - 
Captains and Commanders of 6th 

rates, fire-ships, andsloopsofwar 2 0 
Lieutenants of all rates - + -~ 10 
Per mensem. 
Pursers, Gunners; Boatswains, and 

Carpenters of ships, whilst in ac- 

tual commission - - - - 60 
Able Seamen ~ ~~ - - + 40 
Ordinary ditto - 20 
’ The Greyhound frigate ‘of 32 gans, 
and Harrier sloop, eruising in the Java 
seas in July, fell in with the Pallas, 

Gent. Mac, February, 1828, 


6 
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Dutch frigate, of 36 guns; also a ship 
ef about 800, and another of about 
500 tons, the two latter belonging to 
the Duteh East India Company, armed 
for war, and richly laden with spices, 
the produce of the Moluccas. -A Dutch 
corvette was In company, aud: took 
part in the engagement, which lasted 
40 minutes; but she, and she only, 
made her escape. Captain I. Elphin- 
stone commanded the Greyhound, and 
Captain Troubridge the Harrier *. 
The Niobe frigate captured-a French 
brig-corvette, of 16 guns, in July; and 
in the same month, Captain Lavie, of 
the Blanche, of 38 guns, took the 
Guerriere, French frigate, mounting 
50 guns, after a sharp contest of 45 
minutes f; and the Mars, of 74 guns, 
captured the Rhin, French frigate, of 
40 guns. In the following month, the 
Anson and Arethusa frigates fell in 
with the Pomona Spanish frigate. of 
38 guns and 12 gun-boats (each car- 
rying a 24-pounder); near the Moro 
castle, on the island of Cuba; and 
after a ‘close action of 35 minutes, 
the frigate struck. Three of the gun- 
boats blew up in the course of the ac- 
tion, 6 were sunk, and 3 driven a-shore 
on the breakers. The castle, mount- 


ing 16 thirty-six pounders, from which 
-hot shot were fired, exploded.— 
Captains Charles Brisbane and Ly- 
diard commanded the frigates f. 

In September, the Belleisle, Bellona, 
and Melampus, captured L’Impetueux, 
a French ship of 74 guns, at the mouth 


of the Chesapeak, where she had run 
a-ground, in endeavouring to escape, 
and was burnt by the British. She 
had carried away her masts and rudder 
in a gale of wind'a. few weeks before. 
In the before-mentioned. month, a 
squadron of His Majesty’s ships, cruis- 
ing off Ushant, captured Le President, 
French frigate, of 44 guns; two days 
previous to which a squadron, which 
was under the command of Commo- 
dore Sir Samuel Hood, fell in with a 
French squadron, consisting of five 
frigates and two corvettes, the former 
crowded with troops; and after consi- 
derable resistance, four of the ships 
were captured, viz. bof 46, and 3 of 
44 guns, all remarkably fine frigates, of 





* See Gazette of 4th April, 1807. 

t See Gazette of 29 July. — Captain 
Lavie was knighted on his arrival in England 
with his prize. 

T See Gazette of 29th November. 
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large dimensions, mounting 28 French 
18-pounders on their main-deck, and 
30-pounder carronades on their quarter- 
deck and forecastle. Sir Samuel was 
severely wounded in his right arm, 
and was obliged to undergo an ampu- 
tation *, 

The Constance, and two gun-brigs, 
drove ashore, near Cape Frehol; in 
September, a French frigate of 30 guns, 
in such a situation as to leave no doubt 
of her being completely destroyed ¢ ; 
and in the following month, the same 
ship and two gun-brigs made a spirited 
attack on La Salamandre, a French 
ship of 26 guns, which they took, 
after a close and severe action, in which 
the brave Captain Burrowes, of the 
Constance, unfortunately fell.—'The 
engagement was close in shore, at 
Bouche D’ Arkie, and under the enemy’s 
batteries. Both the Constance and 
Salamandre got aground, and were de- 
stroyed by the crews of the English 
ships, 

The Caroline frigate, of 36 guns, 
Capt. Peter Rainier, took the Dutch 
frigate Maria-Riggersbergen, of the 
saine force, after half an hour’s close 
action, in October, not far from Ba- 
taviat; and had just before taken a 
Dutch brig of 14 guns. In the same 
month, on the approach of the squadron 
under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Pellew (afterwards Lord Exmouth), off 
Batavia, a Dutch brig-corvette struck 
to the Terpsichore, anda Dutch frigate 
ran ashore, together with two other 
brig-corvettes ; and the whole were de- 
stroyed by order of the Rear-Admiral, 
with 4 ships and vessels belonging. to 
the Dutch East India Company. 

The Athenienne, of 64 guns, Capt. 
Raynsford, was wrecked near Tunis, 
in October; and the Captain, with 
about two-thirds of the crew, unfor- 
tunately perished. 

Orders were given in the course of 
this year (1806) for building several 
additional ships of the line and frigates, 
in the King’s yards; aud many, of 
both descriptions, as well as sloops and 
smaller vessels, were also contracted 
for; all which, together with such 
captured ships, and those which had 
voluntarily surrendered, as there had 
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* See Gazette of 4th October. 
t See Gazette of 20th September. 
¢ Afterwards named Java, 
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been no orders for registering until 
1806, swelled the list of the Navy ex- 
ceedingly, as will presently: be shewn. 

The following King’s ships and ves- 
sels were lost in 1805 and 1806, in ad- 
dition to those already noticed, and to 
those of less consequence, and are in- 
serted here by reason of their crews (or 
great part of them) having perished ; 
namely, 

Guns. Commanders. 
Hawke......18......James Tippet. 
Orquixo. ....18......Chas. Balderson. 
Sea-gull. ....18 Henry Burke. 
Heureux ....22......John Morrison. 
Martin 16...... Thomas Prowse. 
Serpent......16 John Waller. 

...... George Steel. 
.-.John Salmon. 
Papillon. ....10...... Woolsey. 
Zenobia.....10...... 


1807.—Abstract of the Royal Navy, 
as it stood on the ist of January. 
Rates. Guns. 
BSE. sce ccsc tO WO MOUeces 
Pore 
REY 
Ath. .cccecoees 


Sloops, and all other ships and ves- 
sels included in preceding ab- 
SNOW. 60.00 


56 guns and under...... Pe 
Gencral total.. 


At the taking of the island of Cu- 
racoa, by the frigates under the com- 
mand of Captain Chas. Brisbane, on 
the Ist Jan. the following Dutch ships 
were carried by boarding, viz. one 
frigate of 36, and one of 22 guns, and 
two armed schooners. The Captain 
had the honour of knighthood con- 
ferred on him for his bravery and judi- 
cious management on this occasion. 
Just before this, the Halcyon. sloop, 
Capt. H. W. Pearse, was attacked by 
a Spanish sloop, a brig, and a xebeck, 
off Cape St. Martin’s; and notwith- 
standing the superior force of theenemy, 
the sloop was captured: the action 
lasted for two hours. CC, Derrick. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——o— 


42. Letters from the late Lord Chedworth 
to the Rev. Thomas Crompton, written in 
the Period from Jan. 1780 to May 1795. 
4to. pp. 300. Hurst, Chance, and Co, 

F Lord Chedworth we gave an 

accurate and interesting memoir, 
in vol. LXxIv. p. 1242, and full parti- 
culars of the trials which originated in 
consequence of the singular distribu- 
tion of his property, in vol. Lxxvt. 
pp. 672, 1030, 1201, to which we 
would desire to refer our readers, as 
his friend Mr. Crompton, who has fa- 
voured us with the publication of this 
series of Letters, has omitted to prefix 

a biographical memoir, though he has 

recorded many interesting and curious 

anecdotes of his life and opinions. The 
circumstances attending the commence- 
ment, the progress, and the denoue- 
ment of the friendship of Lord Ched- 
worth for that amiable divine is re- 
lated with much candour and feeling. 

It is distressing to contemplate the ex- 

tinction of a long-approved friendship, 

the separation of well-tried conscien- 
tious friends, merely because they differ- 
ed from each other on political grounds, 

To us it appears the greatest and most 

to be lamented weakness that can af- 

flict human nature. To deny the ex- 
istence of a thing that was self-evident, 
that admitted of demonstration, might 
naturally give rise to a feeling of dis- 
like to the party so culpable; but 
where the opinious must be purely 
speculative—where the possibility may 
be that they are both removed from 
the right track—where the minds of 
men differently acted upon, and re- 

ceiving different impressions, and im- 

bibing contrary ideas, from contem- 

lating events and things in different 

Fights and positions—it is folly—it is 

more than folly, it is madness to suffer 

long-tried friendship to cool, and to 
imagine in your speculative, argumen- 
tative opponent, an hostile personal in- 
tention. We will not, nay, we can- 
not, take upon ourselves to assert who 
is the most culpable in the case before 
us, because we are only presented with 
the correspondence of one side, we are 
only acquainted in detail with the opi- 
nions of one party, and the manner in 
which those opinions are communi- 


cated; and it is from the mode of con- 
veying the sentiments, of expressing our 
feelings and opinions, that we can only 
judge. Mr.Crompton admits his own 


-¢ntemperate warmth ; and a gentleman 


of his penetrating powers, and possess- 
ing so deep an acquaintance with the 
human heart as he does, must or ought 
to have been aware, that in too ear- 
nestly enforcing his own doctrines, 
and giving utterance to feelings and 
epithets hostile to the persons and cha- 
racter of his opponents, he was run- 
ning the risk of giving offence to one 
scarcely less warm than himself} and 
whom he knew entertained the idea 
that there was ‘* something wrong in 
the heart of a tory.”. We are strongly 
inclined to think that Mr. C. possess- 
ed too much of the bigotry of the ul- 
tra tories, and that Lord Chedworth 
was equally addicted to whiggism. 
However much Mr. Crompton re- 
gretted such an estrangement, and he 
must have felt it acutely—and so in- 
deed must his Lordship—it is greatly 
to his credit not to have given way to 
any of those i!l-natured feelings which 
are too apt to insinuate themselves 
into the mind when agitated by con- 
tending sentiments. The high respect 
for his Lordship’s virtues, the great 
admiration of his talents, and the sin- 
cere gratitude for innumerable favours 
received, which he had previously felt, 
it is pleasant to observe, were not di- 
minished by so afflicting an event. 

We shall say no more on the sub- 
ject, but proceed to the Letters which 
this friendship was the means of pro- 
curing to be written, and eventually 
to be published. Although much that 
is printed might very justly have called 
for the pruning hook, we are still gra- 
tified to meet with sentiments of ster- 
ling worth, though intermixed with a 
variety of others of rather a trifling na- 
ture. The acuteness of Lord Ched- 
worth’s criticisms, the accurate obser- 
vations which he made on human na- 
ture, and the extent of his learning, 
prove that his mind, instead of being 
insane, or as Dr. Parr said, having a 
‘* propensity to insanity,” was sound, 
active, and refined. We shall make 
two or three extracts miscellaneously, 
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which we think will bear us out in 
agreeing with Mr. Crompton as to the 
purity and intelligence of his Lord- 
ship’s head and heart; and the work 
itself abounds with instances confirma- 
tory of his benevolence. 


Kemble’s Hamlet. ‘1 know that it is 
vain to expect uniform and unvarying excel- 
lence in any human _performance—‘ eve 
part cannot be best;’ but I think the de- 
fects of his Hamlet outweigh its excelleny 
cies. He is finical, laborious, stiff, and un- 
natural, perpetually hunting after new mean- 
ings in his author, by pointings and em- 
phases different from those commonly re- 
ceived (which, in my opinion, nineteen 
times out of twenty are right), and seems to 
dread nothing so much as to be deemed a 
servile imitator of Mr. Garrick. I have seen 
the last mentioned gentleman play Hamlet, 
which he did very differently from Mr. 
Kemble: if Mr. K. is right, G. was wrong ; 
but I confess I incline to G . Novelty 
is the ignis fatuus which leads Kemble 
astray: servility in copying is bad; even 
Garrick at second-hand Churchill declares 
to be intolerable; but shall a man abstain 
from a mode of speaking or acting merely 
because it has been used before ? 

«In vitium ducit culpz fuga si caret arte.’ 


Mr. Kemble displays more ingenuity, in my 
mind, than taste or solidity of judgment. 
He has many tricks to raise claps, and one 
particularly, which I cannot but reprobate, 
of pausing * where there is no pause in the 
sense, in order to give the subsequent words 
more force and effect.” 

Quarrels from trivial causes.—* Tt hath 
frequently been remarked that very serious 
quarrels have often originated from very tri- 
vial causes: this appears to me not at all 
wonderful ; for in sinailer matters we expect 
that our authority should be immediately 
conceded to, and the less important the 
thing is, the more is our pride hurt from 
the consideration of not being able to pre- 
vail in what is of little moment: whereas, 
in matters of greater importance, we do not 
expect that our opinions should be impli- 
citly deferred to, aud are more realy to al- 
low to others the privilege of judging for 
themselves. I do not remember to have 
met with this observation any where, and 
therefore should be glad to know whether 
you think it just ; and also if you have seen 





* «¢ Upon this ground of criticism, which 
J cannot but think extremely just, how much 
must we condemn the taste of the present 
day? I confess the frequent pauses, which 
it is now the fashion to interpose, are to me 
most hateful. Surely it is of the generat 
nature of stroug passioa to vent itself in 
words, and not to be for ever making a halt, 
in order to make a face.” 
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the thought, and where ; for at present, be 
it wrong or right, I believe to be de proprio; 
but 1 know one is sometimes deceived in 
this respect, and takes that for original 
which is really borrowed, though it is en~ 
tirely forgotten from whence.” 

Fielding equal to Johnson.—‘ Fielding was 
certainly a very great master of human na- 
ture; he ranks very high in my estimate : 
far, far above Sterne : as a moralist he may 
be compared with Johnson; [ mean for 
knowledge of the human heart, and I am 
yet to be convinced that he yields to him ; 
perhaps to few writers in the language. The 
first indisputably is Shakspeare.”’ 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. C.—‘* When I was 
last in town I dined in company with the 
eminent Mr. C. of whom I did not form a 
high opinion. He asserted that Dr. John- 
son originally intended to abuse Paradise 
Lost, but being informed that the nation 
would not bear it, he produced the critique 
which now stands in the Life of Milton, 
and which he admitted to be excellent. I 
contended that Dr. J. had there expressed 
his real opinion, which no man was less 
afraid of delivering than Dr. J., that the eri- 
tique was written con amore, and that the 
work was praised with such a glow of fond- 
ness, and the grounds of that praise were so 
fully and satisfactorily unfolded, that it was 
impossible Dr. J. should not have felt the 
value of the work, which he had so liberally 
and rationally commended. It came out af- 
terwards that Dr. J. had disgusted Mr. C—. 
He had supped at Thrale’s one night when 
he sat near the upper end of the table, and 
Dr. J. near the lower end; and having re- 
lated a long story which had very much de- 
lighted the company, in the pleasure result- 
ing from which relation Dr. J. had not 
(from his deafness and the distance at which 
he sat) participated, Mrs. Thrale desired him 
to re-tell it to the Doctor. C com- 
plied, and going down to the hottom of the 
table, bawled it over again in Dr. J.’s ear: 
when he had finished, J. replied, ‘So, Sir, 
and this you relate as a good thing:’ at 
which C—— fired. He added to us, ‘ Now 
it was a good thing, Lecause it was about 
the King of Poland.’ Of the value of the 
story, as he did not relate it, I cannot 
judge; but I am sure you will concur with 
me that it was not therefore necessarily a 
good thing because it-was about a King. I 
think J.’s behaviour was indefensibly rude, 
but from the sample I had of C ”3 con- 
versation, I am led to suspect that J,’s cen- 
sure was not unfounded.” 

po 
43. Bismark’s Tactics and Manceuvres of 

Cavalry. With Notes and Plates. By 

Major N. Ludlow Beamish. svo, Lon- 

don, 1827. pp. 390. 

BOOKS ou military practice are of 
very ancient origin, transjations,of what 
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were written by Greek or Roman au- 
thors being more agreeable to the ages 
of chivalry, than works of any other 
description. Nor were the clergy to 
whom learning was confined, more 
urged to produce works of this descrip- 
tion, by the wish of rendering them- 
selves agreeable to rich Barous, than 
induced by their own semi-martial 
character. As, however, the consti- 
tution of European armies in the mid- 
dle ages differed on account of the feu- 
dal system from that of the Greeks and 
Romans, such translations suggested 
original treatises, which should com- 
bine with practical instructions rulesand 
regulations for accomplished knights. 
Hence sprang “‘ L’Ordene de la Che- 
valrie” of the thirteenth, “ Les eta- 
blissmentz des Chevalerie” of the four- 
‘teenth, and ‘* Knyghthode and Ba- 
tayle” of the fifteenth century. These 
were followed by books less chivalric 
and more tactical, the form of which, 
notwithstanding the changes of wea- 

ons and manceuvres, may be traced 
in Sir Henry Torrens’s, alias Dundas’s, 
alias the King of Prussia’s instructions. 

The work now before us is a trans- 
lation of General Count Von Bismark’s 
Lectures on the Tactics of Cavalry, to 
which is appended a new system of 
maneeuvres by the same author, both 
patts accompanied by the translator’s 
observations in the humble form of 
notes. These are indeed most highly 
valuable to military men, full of en- 
tertaining matter for historical readers, 
and even those who are wholly unre- 
stricted by 

** Helm, or plume, or panoply.” 

The utility of antiquarian studies is 
beautifully illustrated by this treatise ; 
the Count having attempted to trace 
the art of war, as connected with ca- 
valry service, from the earliest ages ; 
and we see the advantages evidently 
possessed by the annotator from having 
ee the same line more critically. 

ence it is that this production, so 
intimately blending the utile and the 
dulce, strongly demands the notice of 
an antiquarian review. 

In 1798 Lloyd published his ‘* Mi- 
litary Rhapsody,” and in that he 
amusingly tells us, that he once asked 
an eminent military bookseller in Lon- 
don why he did not reprint Vegetius, 
to which was answered, * that he was 
afraid it would not repay him the pa- 
per, print, and advertisements, as very 
few of the British officers read profes- 
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sional books, except a few of the ar. 
tillery.” We almost fear that if Eger- 
ton was now asked the same question, 
he would have nearly the same pro- 
pelling causes to reply totidem verbis, 
and hence we are not a little astonish- 
ed to see a military Major start for the 
prize of authorship. Well, if officers 
don’t read, it is at least evident that 
some of them write, and if they write 
not to be read, we must at any rate 
acquit them of any auri sacra fames. 
Reputation alone must be their recom- 
pense, and they content 


- to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper.” 





Not that we mean to insinuate there 
is any uncertainty as to the ultimate 
destination of Major Beamish’s pro- 
duction ; for there is a military library 
formed at the Horse Guards; and 
though we are not quite clear whether 
this may not be subject to the remark 
that it is not sufficiently public, yet 
this valuable treatise has this chance 
of falling under the eye of the higher | 
powers. The Translator, who called 
forth all his literary attainments in aid 
of his penetrating judgment, must have 
been aware that he marched on a for- 
lorn hope, and therefore shut out dis- 
tracting doubts by his consciousness of 
the state of military intellect and oc- 
cupations. Still we think too highly 
of this publication to dread that we 
might light our pipe with an advanced 
guard of heavy lancers, or see our ounce 
of tea contaminating a division of skir- 
mishers. We do hope that, though 
gradually, yet the éempora mutaniur 
has actually taken place among the 
officers of the British army, and even’ 
those of the Cavalry, who have more 
of finery to attend to. 

Having thus premised the little va- 
lue which is attached to military pub- 
lications in England, more particularly 
by those for whom such works are in- 
tended, we shall proceed to show by 
the instance of the volume in ques- 
tion, that they are not only of the first 
importance to professional men, by in- 
forming them of the improvements in 
tactics made by other nations, and 
hence enabling them to better their 
own system ; but to historians and an- 
tiquaries, who, with all their zeal, 
have not the paramount advantage of 
instruction from actual warfare. These 
latter would gladly trace the variations 
in the art, of war consequent upon the 
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advances of science, knowing them to 
be the auxiliary cause of the elevation 
of kingdoms, or the destruction of em- 

ires; and while we admire the feel- 
ing that has induced Major B. to im- 

rove the information of his brothers 
in arms, we acknowledge, as is his 
due, the key which he has presented 
to us for such investigations. 

Count Bismark has traced *‘ the his- 
tory of cavalry” through what he re- 
gards its five epochs, and this occupies 
sixty-seven pages; but like Mills in 
his History of Chivalry, he has dis- 
dained the minute details by which 
the. persevering Antiquary can alone 
arrive at those decisive results which 
become so many tests of accuracy; and 
fancied that extended periods are com- 
prehensive views. Here his Translator 
comes upon him unawares, having 
mapped every inch of ground, cuts off 
his stragglers, makes a judicious charge, 
or pours in a well-directed fire. Thus 
we are told, ‘‘the Knights were com- 
pletely armed, and rode what were 
called war horses, which were also 
covered with armour of iron plates.” 
On which the note observes, ‘* This 
tactical arrangement of centuries gene- 
ralizes facts to too great an extent; en- 
tire plate armour did not make its ap- 
pearance until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; and chain armour 
first became covered with plates at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century.” 
Again, ‘‘ These men of iron carried a 
long strong lance armed with an iron 
head, a sword, a dagger, aud pistol ; a 
battle-sword five feet long, which hung 
at the saddle, and a mace (battle-axe, 
hammer, or hatchet).” On this the 
translator remarks : 


¢¢ The author has not been provided with 
correct information as to the offensive arms 
used by the cavalry at this period; the 
men-at-arms did not carry pistols before the 
middle of the sixteenth century: the long 
sword termed wyn-brot, bread-earner, as 
well as arming-sword by the English, was 
worn at the side, the shorter one called 
estoc, hung at the saddle bow: the greatest 
length of the former was three feet and 
three quarters, as is clearly shown in Skel- 
ton’s Illustrations ; see also the representa- 
tion of Louis XII. in Montfaucon’s Mo- 
narchie Frangaise. In addition to these, 
either the mace, the battle-axe, or hammer 
(martel de fer), was carried.” 


The Count asserts that 


** The Esquires or armour-bearers follow- 
ed as a kind of second rank—as seconds to 
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their knights, whom baie assisted in battle, 
and brought them fresh arms and other 
horses, when the former became unservice- 
able, or the latter were killed, without di- 
rectly fighting. 

‘¢The translator has been unable to find 
any authority for this statement; and the 
descriptions of all battles which took place 
during the period alluded to would seem ta 
lead to a different conclusion.” 


He therefore examines such autho- 
rities with critical acumen, making 
great use of what has been produced 
by “Mr. Nicolas, in his most minute 
and valuable description of the battle 
of Agincourt,” Dr. Meyrick’s work, 
and Skelton’s engraved Illustrations of 
Ancient Armour ; and in a lengthened 
and elaborate note, proves that “ the 
mistake of always considering Esquires 
in their original office of armigeri or 
armour-bearers, is common to many 
writers who have treated on this sub- 
ject, and arises from a confusion of 
historical periods, which they will not 
endeavour to arrange.”’ 

These specimens, by no means the 
most interesting of this portion of the 
work, will, we trust, be sufficient to 
awaken a curiosity to become ac- 
quainted with the whole. We shall 
now show that it is equally entitled 
to attention as a book of practical uti- 
lity. He advances, after much argu- 
ment, weighty reasons why the house- 
hold troops should not wear armour; 
and adds: 


*¢ But if our gallant Life-guards are des- 
tined to be secured in steel, at least let 
their defences be of more convenient, if not 
of more elegant, construction, At present, 
when decked with the cuirass, those really 
fine men all appear hump-lacked. Let the 
modern back-plates be compared with those 
of ancient times, and it will be observed 
what care has been taken to preserve the 
graceful form of the human figure. But it 
is to the breast-plates that attention should 
be particularly directed, as those worn by 
the Life-guards are highly defective; their 
want of saliency renders them of little use 
in resisting musquet-shot.”’ 

He then compares them with those 
of the time of Henry VIII. and shows 
how inferior they are not only in this 
but other respects. 

The following note is full of pithy 
and important matter : 

“‘The British Cavalry ought to be the 
best heavy cavalry in Europe; but until the 
rage for heavy hussars and light lancers has 
subsided, and attention is directed to per- 
fecting the heavy cavalry, little improve- 
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ment can be expected in this branch of our 
service. It is perhaps not generally known 
that the horse appointments of what is call- 
ed in England a hussar, exceed in weight 
those of a heavy dragoon, and that conse- 
quently in those regiments of hussars where 
the men average at or above 12 stone (which 
is the case in some regiments), the entire 
weight of a hussar in marching order is 
greater than that of a heavy dragoon. This 
inconsistency will best appear from the fol- 
lowing statement ; 
st. ll. oz, 
Weight of horse-appointments, 
arms, &c. of a private of hus- 
sars, inmarching order, averag- 
ed from 8th and 15th hussars 
Suppose hussar to weigh . . 


7 2 1 
12-0 0 





Total in marching order19 2 1 





Weight of horse-appointments, 

arms, &c. of a private of heavy 

dragoons, averaged from 1st 

dragoon guards, 6th dragoons, 

and 2d dragoons . ... 6 7 11 
Suppose heavy dragoon to weigh 12 6 0 


Total in marching order 18 13 11 


Hence we find this persevering offi- 
cer obliged to tell those who should 
know better, that ‘‘a long coat will 
not make a heavy dragoon, nor a short 
jacket a hussar.’ 

The note which points out the ab- 
surdity of teaching dragoons infantry 
manoeuvres, places the subject in so 
ludicrous a point of view, that we can- 
not avoid giving it nearly entire, as a 
lLonne bouche for our readers : 


“©The system pursued in our service, 
though not quite so absurd as that of the 
French, is certainly very objectionable. An 
illiterate John Bull, or a classical Kerry boy 
enlists, let it be supposed for the dragoons, 
having been previously inveigled into this 
loyalty by the recruiting serjeant telling him 
that he is always to ride on horselack. He 
proceeds to drill with his eyes and ears open 
for instruction, and both indeed are neces- 
sary to the comprehension of the varied lec- 
tures which he is destined to receive. The 
riding-master tells him tu turn his toes in 
(toes up and turned in’—military equita- 
tion) ; the drill corporal tells him to turn 
them out (‘the toes a little turned out, so 
that the feet may form an angle of about 60 
degrees’—position of the soldier on fuot) ; 
the adjutant cautions him to kcep six inches 
from his neighbour (‘six inches from kuee 
to knee’—Dundas’s Cavalry Regulations) ; 
the serjeant-major insists upon his touching 
him (¢ taking up his touch and dressing at 
the same time’—Sir H. Torrens’s Infaatry 
Regulations) ; the captain orders him to 
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form squadron; the major to form. datta- 
lion! So that between cavalry and infantry, 
squadron and battalion, neither the patience 
of John, nor the Latin of Pat, can enable 
them to comprehend such antagonistic in- 
struction.” 


The Major is a decided advocate for 
the lance, as the proper weapon of 
heavy cavalry ; and in this opinion we 
fully coincide. He says, 


** Lancers should constitute the standard 
cavalry of England; no nation possesses 
such materials for their formation—no na- 
tion possesses such means of bringing them 
to perfection ; if solid squares of infantry are 
ever to be penetrated by cavalry, it is to be 
performed by lancers; not, however, armed 
with such weapons as they use at present, 
but with a lance of sufficient length to over- 
come the infantry bayonet, which, thus op- 
posed, would be no longer formidable.” 


We shall conclude our extracts with 
the following valuable advice : 


‘It is not to be supposed that the rou- 
tine of parades, or the mechanical practice 
of drill, though carried to the greatest ex- 
tent and perfection, can ever enable an offi- 
cer to command a regiment of cavalry, or 
even a smaller body, with any advantage. 
The circumscribed limits of field-day tactics 
call for no greater exertion of intellect than 
may be reasonably expected from any pri- 
vate dragoon, who has learned to know his 
right hand from his left; and the extent of 
instruction being thus confined induces the 
greater part to believe that further informa- 
tion is unnecessary. The English service 
in time of peace affords little means for the 
improvement of a cavalry officer. Dundas 
has already administered to him a quantum 
suff. of theoretical instruction, and he looks 
forward to absolute war as the only illustra- 
tion of those duties whose minutest details 
he ought to have been previously made ac- 
quainted with. Yet England does possess 
ample means of affording instruction; and 
although not so well circumstanced for that 
purpose as many of the continental coun- 
tries, contains many situations suited to the 
extended movements of troops and the full 
exercise of practical manceuvres. The an- 
nual reviews at Berlin afford the best schvol 
of instruction for a cavalry officer which is 
to be met with in any country; the autumn 
drill, indeed, of the armies of all the Ger- 
man States must be viewed by every mili- 
tary man with advantage.” 

We cannot dismiss this work withs- 
out assuring our readers that they will 
meet with a fund of entertainment in 
its perusal ; and we trust that the slight 
notices we have given have convinced 
them that it contains valuable instruc- 
tion ; indeed the Translator has treated 
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his subject as a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and though he has modestly con- 
cealed the fact, there is sufficient in- 
ternal evidence to show that he has 
had much experience in active service. 


—@— 


44. The Citizen’s Pocket Chronicle; contain- 
. ing a digested view of the History, Anti- 
quilies, and temporal Government of the 
City of London; its Laws, Customs, 
Rights, Liberties, Privileges, Exemptions, 
Charters, Courts, Companies, Public Func- 
tionaries, &c. with a Chronological Record 
of the most important Civie Occurrences, 
from the earliest period. Also, an Ap- 
pendix of References, &c. The whole in- 
tended for the use of Citizens, Merchants, 
Lawyers, and Strangers. 12mo, pp. 374. 


A COMPENDIUM of this kind 
cannot fail of being useful from its ap- 
plication to multifarious objects, in 
which numercus persons are, or may 
be interested ; but as it professes to be 
compiled from Stowe, &c. we have 
only to request that in a future edition 
the bad Latin in pp. 37, 81, &c. may 
be corrected by a person who under- 
stands the language. 

We shall extract a curious passage 
concerning the 


¢¢ Giants 1n GuILDHALL. 

*¢ In the time of the Emperor Otho II. or 
about the year 980, we find that the people 
of Magdeburgh, in gratitude to that prince 
who gave them great privileges, erected a 
colossal statue to him in the Court of Judg- 
ment. The same plan was followed by 
Brandenburgh, Bremer, Hal, Northous, 
Halberstad, &c. &e. Sometimes one, some- 
times two or more of these statues are found, 
as the city had one great benefactor or more. 
These statues are seen in the places of judg- 
ment, where the colossal prince seems to 
preside. 

‘¢ These statues came in time to be re- 
garded as types of municipal power, and 
adopted, as would seem, by many cities, 
merely as symbolic of their privileges, as 
gigantic genii of the town, and protectors 
of its freedom and laws. In Germany they 
are called Weichbilds and Rolands ; weich is 
a town (wic, Anglo-Sax.) ; lild, a privileged 
or secure place, 

‘¢ OF this latter kind we should suppose 
the Giants at Guildhall; not erected to real 
persons, but merely symbolic patrons of the 
city, in perfect imitation of the German 
Weichlilds. They indeed correspond to the 
descriptions of Gryphiander, ‘ nam vestiti 
erant sagis, et armati longis lanceis, et sub- 
nixi stabant parvis scutis, habentes ad renes 
cultellos longos.” But many varieties are 
found.” Pp. 92, 98. 


Among the extracts from the City 
records, is the following curiods item : 
*¢ An Alderman, for not lining the cloak 
which he used in procession, was adjudged 
by the Court, that the Mayor and Aldermen 
should breakfast with him.” Pp. 107, 108. 


th 


45. Sir Michael Scott, a Romance. By 
Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 
“THIS is the wildest of all wild 

books,” will be the exclamation of all 

who read it; but to all it will not be 
equally interesting. We have heard of 
men who can read, without emotion, 
that splendid creation of imaginative 
genius, the Tempest of Shakspeare, 
and we have heard of a grave devotee 
of the Mathematical sciences, who 
after a perusal of the “ Iliad of Homer,” 
inquired, ‘* What does it prove?” To 
such men, Sir Michael Scott is a sealed 
book ; but there are those who would 
not restrain the flights of genius within 
the narrow limits of human existence, 
and who, considering that existence as 
but a small part of the universal plan, 
have expansion of mind sufficient to 
accompany Fancy in her boldest ex- 
cursions; and to all such we would 
recommend the perusal of Sir Michael 

Scott. 

What may lie beyond the reach of 
human knowledge, must remain un- 
known ; but imagination will pass the 
boundary that separates the present 
from the eternal world, and will not 
return without bearing some impress 
of the wondrous scenes it may have 
discovered. Here, indeed, is scope for 
the wildest fancy, or rather the wildest 


. flights of fancy will fall reg, eg 


of what is due to the subject. Earth, 
air, and ocean contain many things of 
which our philosophy has never dream- 
ed. Hence we should not hastily con- 
demn the faculty that flies from earth 
to heaven; for who knows whether in 
some of its excursions it may not bring 
back with it something like aresem- 
blance to the aweful picture which lies 
curtained by time. 

From an attentive perusal of Mr. 
Cunningham’s Romance, we pronounce 
him to be decidedly the most imagina- 
tive of modern writers. His present 
excursion has been long and daring, 
and it may well excite our wonder that 
he has maintained it with such un- 
flagging wing. We are sure that they 
who can watch his flight, will often 
fear lest his be the fate of Icarus, or of 
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the boy who presumed to guide the 
chariot of his father through the bound- 
less void. 

The great objection urged against 
works of this description is, that as the 
beings of which they treat are beyond 
our sphere, they cannot awaken hu- 
man sympathy; this is just. We re- 
gard such beings with little emotion, 
because their nature and habits, their 

leasures and pains, are not such as 
aT to the lot of man. Yet let us not 
forget that the same objection is appli- 
cable, in an equal degree, to almost all 
the great works stamped with the seal 
of immortality. It applies in kind, if 
not in degree, to the Iliad and the 
FEneid, to the Inferno and io the Or- 
lando Furioso, to the Fairy Queen, and 
to Paradise Lost. And who will ven- 
ture to condemn the supernatural in 
these imperishable productions of ge- 
nius. Surely néne, so long as the genius 
that produced them is esteemed among 
men. 

The Sir Michael Scott of Mr. Cun- 
ningham is a mighty magician who 
seeks for opportunities of benefiting 
the world. Aided by his page Bra- 
nelfin, he frequently discomfits the 

wers of Darkness, and turns into 

lessings the evils they would inflict. 
One day he perceived, in the opposite 
margin of a bay, a witch who was 
transforming a phantom horse into a 
magnificent ship, and he ordered Bru- 
adfin to dissolve the spell. 

« Win thy way to her confidence by what 
evils thou wilt, visit her enchanted isle 
where her fair daughter dwells; dissolve the 
enchantment, and win the maid with the 
fairy harp. Go, fly! Why lingerest thou?” 

Brunelfin is afraid, and states the 
cause of his alarm : 


sé ¢ Elf,’ said Sir Michael, ¢ art thou not 
more afraid of incensing thy master, than of 
angering a hag? I will enclose thee like a 
toad in a bed of solid stone—freeze thee 
into the middle of a mountain of untrodden 
snow, within cry of the Pole—fix thee up as 
& sea~mark in a new voyage of discovery— 
throw thee mid-sky height, where thou wilt 
fly round and round the world like an owl, 


Ld 


from this to doomsday’. 

The terrified elf hastens to fulfil his 
master’s commands ; he forms a mag- 
nificent shallop from a shell on the 
shore, and with it approaches the bel- 
dame, who believes it to be of her own 
creation. 

The whole voyage is beautifully nar- 
Gent. Mac. Felruary, 1828. 
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rated, but it is too copious for extract. 
After a variety of adventures, described 
with great power, Brunelfin achieves 
the object of the adventure—the deli- 


‘verance of the lady of the enchanted 


W 

e have a charge to bring against 
Mr. Cunningham, but in which we 
are not quite sure that all the readers of 
our pages will sympathize. It is the 
wantonness with which he assails the 
Professors of the ‘ancient faith.” 
Had the instances been occasional, we 
should not have noticed them ; but 
there are few chapters free from the 
blemish ; the attack is too systematic 
to be overlooked. His hostility is chiefly 
directed against the monks. That they 
were fat and indolent, and that they 
were fond of the good things of this 
life, are crimes which perhaps they 
may share with Churchmen of a later 
date ; but to describe them as mon- 
sters of immorality, and the incarnate 
agents of hell, is uncharitable. 

With this exception, there can be 
no other opinion in our minds, of Mr. 
Cunningham's Romance, than that it 
is greatly calculated to extend his well- 


earned fame. 
oe 

46. A Treatise on the Art of Music ; in which 
the elements of Harmony and Air are 
practically considered and illustrated by an 
hundred and fifty examples in notes, many 
of them taken from the best Authors : the 
whole Leing intendedas a course of Lectures 
preparatory to the practice of Thorough 

Bass and Musical Composition. By the 

Rev. William Jones, M.A. F.R.S. late of 

Nayland, Suffolk ; Author of Lectures on 

the Figurative Language of Scripture ; 

The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity proved, 

&e. Ke. Folio, pp. 61. 

VOLTAIRE said of modern music, 
that it is nothing but the art of execu- 
ting difficult things ; if so, its merit is 
more mechanical than intellectual. Of 
two things we are persuaded by our 
senses ; that there is a great deficienc 
in Air, and that pieces fit only for full 
bands to give them effect, are adapted 
to single instruments. What ranting 
is in religion, and buffoonery in the 
drama, seems to have ensued in this 
art, and in order (says Mr. Jones) to 
gratify a diseased appetite for noise and 
tumult. (p. 43.) We may be charged 
with dullness for preferring the sweet- 
ness of Corelli’s solos, and the classic 
perfection of Handel’s minuets, to the 
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St. Vitus’s dance, which characterises 
the distortions of modern concertos, 
and chops the harmonics of Air in 
pieces, instead of connecting and melt- 
ing them into one another (see p. 43). 
In short, we consider that by the mo- 
dern practice of musical composition, 
the birth of Air and Melody is render- 
ed abortive. It is a thing in which 
knockers and door-bells are to be mo- 
dified by art, i.e., mere noise to be 
harmonized ; for, provided sound is 
produced in certain measures, it mat- 
ters not of what character or quality 
may be that sound. Now this is just 
as rational as to say, that mere dress- 
ing can make an ugly woman a beauty. 


Let us now hear Mr. Jones, who is 
making a patriotic struggle to revive a 
good taste in music : 


** Modern composers have introduced 
many improvements into melody, and some 
into harmony ; but by no means such as-will 
compensate for their corruptions. Novelty 
and custom, two overbearing tyrants, have 
given a sanction to degenerate harmony, 
wildness of air, effeminacy, tautology, and 
affected difficulties, inconsistent with the 
powers and beauties of expression. If I 
may venture, without offence, to declare my 
own private sentiment, I think the golden 
age of music is past. In this country it 
began to flourish under Bird, Tallis, Gib- 
bons, Purcel, and Croft; and ended with 
the works of Handel. The four pieces of 
Orlando Gibbon’s Service for the Church, 
are as sweet and perfect in their way as the 
four books of Virgil’s Georgics: and many 
of Handel’s Choruses have the fire and subli- 
mity of Homer. Ever since instrumental 
music has been made independent of vocal, 
we have been in danger of falling under the 
dominion of sound, without sense; and I 
think it an unanswerable objection against 
the modern style, which must have its 
weight with all lovers of harmony, that if 
you try its effect upon an organ, you dis- 
cover its emptiness and frat nahn It is 
like that painting, which depends for its 
effect on a glare of colouring to strike the 
eyes of the ignorant, rather than upon cor- 
rectness of drawing, justness of design, and 
greatness of manner. Though I take the 
organ as a test of style in general, I must 
yet allow that there may be music good in 
its kind, without being proper for the organ. 
I apprehend, then, that to say the best we 
can, we are fallen into the silver age ; and 
may think ourselves happy if we do not sink 
at length into the noisiness of brass, and the 
hardness of iron.” Introd. v. 


In our opinion, Mr. Jones’s treatise 
may be studied with great improve- 
ment, and ought to be so by those 


who have music (properly so called) in 
their souls. 


47. New Edition of Stuart’s Athens. 
(Continued from Vol. XCVII, Part it. p. 708), 


A Great dispute has arisen concern- 
ing a passage in Vitruvius, wherein he 
states, that Hypzthral Temples were 
decastyle, but that the Parthenon was 
Hypethral, and only octastyle. Vari- 
ous conjectures have been advanced to 
elucidate thisdiscrepance. In out opi- 
nion Vitruvius only intended to say, 
that men have mostly two eyes, but 
that some have only one ; merely that 
hypzthral temples were decastyle, but 
that there are exceptions, where they 
were only octastyle. 

We see in the accounts of the cele- 
brated Peplus of Minerva (ii. 34 seq.) 
the antiquity of the immense tents 
usual in the middle ages, and the 
Greek imitations of the Egyptian zo- 
diacal ceilings in the pattern of them, 
followed in our churches, which have 
azure roofs, with golden stars. The 
zig-zag, to be seen in Egyptian re- 
mains, also ornamented the frieze of 
the Porticum at the Parthenon (44). 
It is not considered in modern taste 
correct, to gild and paint fine build- 
ings; but it is to be traced at the Par- 
thenon, and was a fashion derived from 
China, India, and Egypt. The Editor 
supposes, that the intention might be 
to protect from the atmosphere, and to 
correct the repulsive appearance of the 
mean onsale used in early building ; 
for timber, burnt clay, and soft and 
porous stone, were the substances pro- 
gressively adopted in agricultural de- 
signs, which was first exercised only 
on sacred edifices (p. 45). 

‘¢ Bas reliefs, in a degree, seem to have 
succeeded, as M. Quatremére observes, the 
hieroglyphics, or signs, equivalent to. them. 
Indeed, on the most remotely formed Egyp- 
tian monuments we perceive representations 
of processions, in which the figures are 
found relieved within their indented exter- 
nal form, and we find that Grecian reliefs 
were painted analogously with those in 
Egypt.” P. 53. 


Here we must leave the PARTHE- 
non, and the Editor’s valuable eluci- 
dations of it, from regard to our limits, 
but with the same Feelings as a man 


who is desirous to carry off a large sum 
of money, but has nothing to put it in. 
If we can find fault with any thing in 
the PARTHENON, it is that the orna- 
ments in the frieze and pediment are 
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in excess, compared with the chastity 
and simplicity of the design. Pattern, 
not ornament, is the characteristic of 
Grecian architecture. 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympius, a 
work of Adrian, had Corinthian 
columns six feet in diameter, and sixty 
in height, with beautiful capitals. To 
us Corinthian columns of such massi- 
ness and elevation are not in good 
taste—we think it much the same 
thing, as are gigantic women. 

‘©The Pandroseum is the only an- 
cient example known in which the en- 
tablature and roof is supported by 
cearyatydes (p. 61).” In our judgment 
human figures, as substitutes for co- 
lumns, do not harmonize with archi- 
traves, and other members of archi- 
tecture. It is, however, a very ancient 
fashion, derived from Egypt, Nubia, 
and India; and male figures, called 
Atlantides and Telamones, were built 
up in eourses of stone in the Temple 
of Jupiter at Agrigentum. 

It appears, that the golden lamp 
made 5 Callimachus, and placed in 
the Temple of Minerva Polias, resem- 
bles in form the common brass sliding 
lamp used now at Rome and in Italy. 
P. 76. 

The Ionic columns, and the orna- 
ments of the cornice at the Erectheum 
(with the exceptién of the guilloche 
in the capital), which is a flourish of 
conceit and unchaste, are for beauty 
and elegance not to be exceeded by 
any human invention. 

The choragic monument of Thra- 
syllus is exceedingly simple, but of 
perfect elegance. From the centre 
column (pl. xxxvili.) we see that the 
Greeks could give the most happy 
effect, even to a tall slender cylinder, 
of no more intrinsic character than a 
mop-stick. ‘The attitude and drapery 
of the seated figure, when seen in the 
profile, have a grace which we never 
saw equalled. In front the figure is 
stiff and Egyptian. 

We now proceed to the Propylza. 
Under the account of it, we find in 
p- 101, a calculation, that the total 
cost of the buildings of Pericles, in pre- 
sent currency, amounted to six millions, 
three hundred and forty-two thousand, 
Jive hundred pounds sterling, and that 
the Parthenon cost about a million and 
a half. How any rational person 
could publish such a striement with 
gravity is to us surprising. 

Vortume ILI. opens withan excellent 
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preface in vindication of Greek architec- 
ture, against aspersions of Sir William 
Chambers, which might have been 
expected from a haberdasher, never 
from an architect. It is mere toy-shop 
taste to prefer, where columns are 
concerned, gingerbread gorgeousness, 
and multiplication of petty ornaments 
and small parts, to a grand whole. 
A taste for valuing every thing by 
the quantum of decoration is proper 
only to small and pretty things. There 
may be the sublime in a wood, but 
there can be none in ashrubbery ; nor 
would any person now be so foolish 
as to deem the simple grandeur of an 
old oak an inferior thing to a thicket 
of flowering shrubs. There certainly 
are buildings to which the Grecian 
Doric is, in our judgment, inappropri- 
ate, but not from its character as a 
style of architecture, only from its in- 
congrous effect, if misapplied. For a 
ball-room how absurd would it be ; 
but to an exchange, or county-hall, or 
other similar buildings, where duration 
is to be united with dignity, how ma- 
jestically simple does it look if it be 
placed upon an elevated site; neglect 
of which addition detracts a full half 
from the effect of our fine buildings in 
the metropolis and great towns. No- 
thing is so easy to be spoiled, as archi- 
tecture, and the Grecian artists appear 
to have been sensitive, even to horror, 
of such a peril. It was to them what 
guns and snakes are to a woman. How 
this nicety of feeling operated to the 
production of a beau ideal of architec- 
tural taste, is one among other infer- 
ences to be drawn from the following 
just vindication of the Doric, a style, 
in our judgment, as appropriate to the 
edifices of heroes, as the conformation 
of the Farnesian Hercules to their per- 
sons. 

‘¢ There is a masculine boldness and dig- 
nity in the Grecian Doric, the grandeur of 
whose effect, as Sir William Chambers 
justly observes of the Roman antiquities, 
can scarcely be understood by those who 
have never seen it in execution ; and which, 
if understood, would certainly supersede a 
whole magazine of such objections as the 
above. The column has no base, because 
its great breadth atthe bottom of the shaft 
is sufficient to overcome the idea of its sink- 
ing into its supporting bed. The general 
basement is composed of three steps ; not 
proportioned to the human step, but to the 
diameter of the columns it supports, and 
forms one single feature extending through 
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the whole length of the temple, and of 
strength and consequence sufficient to give 
stabilizy and breadth to the mass above it. 
The columns rise with considerable diminu- 
tion in the most graceful sweeping lines, 
and from the top of the shaft projects a ca- 
pital of a style at once bold, massive, and 
simple. The entablature is ponderous, and 
its decorations few in number, and of a 
strong character. 

«“‘The awful dignity and grandeur in this 
kind of temple, arising from the perfect 
agreement of its various parts, strikes the 
beholder with a sensation which he may 
look for in vain in buildings of any other 
description. A slight change in the order, 
or even in the proportions of a building, 
will always be found to introduce a very dif- 
ferent character, even though the general 
form should be preserved. In the species 
of temple we are here considering, the causes 
of the sublime may easily be perceived. The 
sublimity of the basement, the sweeping 
lines of the flutings, the different — 
tions, and yet contrasted figure of the out- 
line of the column, and that of the interco- 
lumniation, and the grand straight lines of 
the entablature, crossing in their directions 
the graceful. ones of the flutings, together 
with the gently-inclined pediment, all con- 
tribute to this striking effect. The column 
and intercolumniation approach each other 
more nearly in apparent superficial quantity, 
while they contrast more decidedly in form 
than in any other order. There is a certain 
appearance of eternal duration in this spe- 
cies of edifice, that gives a solemn and ma- 
jestic feeling, while every part is perceived 
to contribute its share to its character of 
durability.” pp. 14, 15. 


In the arch of Theseus or of Ha- 
drian, the antz have a sensible dimi- 
nution, while in structures of the age 
of Pericles, they were never percepti- 
bly diminished. iii. 91. 

In the channel of the I[lissus Stuart 
and Reveley found several of the leaden 
bullets which they used to cast from 
their slings, and some brazen points of 
darts. The leaden bullets are shaped 
like almonds, some of them weigh up- 
wards of three ounces, others only an 
ounce anda half. They have on one 
side a thunder-bolt, and on the other 
the word AESAY. The points of the 
arrows were of different forms, some 
having two, others three faces. P. 95. 

In plate xxxvi. we have a Greek 
bridge. The beauty of bridges is light- 
ness. This has the contrary property. 
The piers are very broad, having with 
the arches a staple form; and the 
whole is heavy and tasteless. It seems 
to have had a tower or high wall with 
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a gateway at the end, for purposes of 
fortification, like the bridges of the 
middle age. 

(To be continued.) 


——@ 


48. A Dissertation on ancient Bridges and 
Bridge Chapels, and especially that re- 
markatle Edifice on Wakefield Bridge, 
commonly but erroneously called the Cha- 
pel of Edward the Fourth. By Norrisson 
Scatcherd, Esq. Longman and Co. 8v0, 
pp. 48. 

MOST of our readers must be well 
aware of the duties of an Antiquary, 
and they must also have ieinumndie ob- 
served hoe duties but very indifferent- 
ly complied with or observed by those 
who have taken upon themselves the 
task—heavy indeed if properly exe- 
cuted—of investigating and illustrating 
the antiquities and olden customs of 
our island. Few are the names of 
those who have brought to the sub- 
ject the necessary qualifications of 
learning, perseverance, and strength 
and ingenuity of mind ; but even those 
few, among whom the approving eye 
of the public has eminently placed the 
name of Whitaker, accurate as they 
in general are in their statements, and 
happy in their conjectures, cannot be 
—— to be free from errors ; or so 
infallible, as not to make wrong de- 
ductions. The vacillating mind of 
man, exposed to the action of circum- 
stances and positions, and the multi- 
tude of bearings which are necessary 
to be contemplated, precludes the pos- 
sibility of his judging aright in every 
case. It therefore becomes a duty in 
those who have been enabled by cir- 
cumstances to pay more attention to 
one particular object than to another, 
and who have been fortunate enough 
to elicit any new idea or fact, to pre- 
sent the result of their researches to 
the public with the view of assisting 
those whom they have discovered to 
have erred in their laudable desire of 
benefiting the literary world. But this 
should be done with a proper respect 
for the general talents of those whom 
he feels bound to oppose. 

The design of the present pamphlet 
is to remove the erroneous opinions, 
and set aside the facts related by Le- 
land, Gent, and Whitaker, on the 
subject of the Chapel on the Bridge at 
Wakefield. That the author has suc- 
ceeded we deny; that he has, instead, 
confused the subject, and proved no- 
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thing, will, we think, be evident on 
erusal. 

To maintain our assertion that Mr. 
Scatcherd has failed in his object, we 
must go over the same ground with 
him ; we must first show what his op- 
ponents have stated, and then examine 
and analyze his deductions and contra- 
dictions. 

The earliest Antiquary who has no- 
ticed the interesting Chapel on Wake- 
field Bridge is the indefatigable Le- 
land, who, though amidst his deep re- 
search and anxiety for facts, he paid at- 
tention to tradition,—and tradition 
ought to be respected, though not im- 
plicitly believed, — never so far for- 
got himself, as to set down what he 
had thus heard without the important 
qualification of an on dit. No one at 
all acquainted with Leland’s writings, 
—no one aware of the fact, that his 
ardour produced his death, —will be 
willing to join with Mr. Scatcherd in 
his unsubstantiated and uncalled for 
imputation of general negligence. Le- 
land says, that ‘‘on the east side of 
this bridge, is a right goodly chapel of 
our lady and iwo cantuarie priests 
founded in it, of the fundacion of the 
townsmen, as some say, but the Dukes 
of York were taken as founders, for 
obteyning the mortmayn. I heard one 
say that a servant of King Edwardes 
the 4th father, or else of the Erle of 
Rutland, brother to K. Edw. [V. was 
a great doer of it,” &c. &c.—Surely 
we are not to understand by the words 
some say, that he had derived that in- 
formation from the illiterate prating of 
the inhabitants of the town; but ra- 
ther that, in some of the records which 
he had consulted, he had met with 
such statements. This is confirmed 
by the circumstance that, immediately 
after, he mentions in contradistinc- 
tion, that he had heard one say what 
he subsequently relates. 

The next gentleman ‘ hauled over 
the coals,” is the learned Dr. Whita- 
ker, whose remark on Leland’s narra- 
tive is quoted by Mr. Scatcherd. The 
learned Doctor says, ‘*So early and 
authoritative a testimony as that of 
Abp. Holgate must go far towards es- 
tablishing the fact that it was founded 
by Edward Duke of York, afterwards 

dward IV. I am willing also to be 
persuaded that this endowment took 
place in order, as is generally sup- 
posed, to pray for the souls of the slain 
in the battle of Wakefield.” ‘The re- 
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mainder of the account is too long for 
Our purpose, we must therefore refer 
to the Doctor’s work. Setting aside 
the attempt at invalidating the autho- 
rity and testimony of Holgate, what 
can our readers suppose is Mr. Scatch- 
erd’s deduction from the passage of 
Dr. Whittaker; who we ought also to 
remind them, admits in the same pa- 
ragraph, from the authority of a char- 
ter dated 1357, that there was a chan- 
try on the bridge then newly erected ? 
Sure are we that no one possessing the 
least knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, would, even in their wildest 
moods, draw the conclusion, ‘* that 
Edward founded and endowed the 
chapel before the battle, and re-endow- 
ed it afterwards.” 

But what does Mr. Scatcherd en- 
deavour to establish, and how does he 
rove it?) The late Dr. Pegge, in our 

agazine for 1756, and an anonymous 
correspondent, whom Mr. S. dignifies 
with the epithet learned, in that for 
1759, mention a set of figures in ala- 
baster and wood being found in the 
roof of a small chapel at Wakefield, 
very antique. These are religious fi- 
gures, and Mr. S. fancying that in the 
sculptures of the front of this chapel, 
which from their mutilated state have 
defied illustration, he discovers what 
he terms ‘‘a beautiful correspond- 
ence,” sets it down for a certainty 
that the figures have no reference 
whatever to the battle of Sandal (be it 
remembered neither of the gentlemen 
attacked had stated as much), and that 
they therefore are above 100 years 
older than Leland, Holgate, or Whit- 
taker, ever dreamed of, and belong to. 
the chantry erected ante 1357! And 
this he considers to have been erected 
by the townsmen, and given to the 
King for the many acts which he 
passed for promoting trade and com- 
merce in the kingdom. He owns that 
he has no authority for this extrava- 
gant conjecture; consequently it is 
worse, and less to be relied on, than 
those which have the voice of the 
place, and the tradition of ages to con- 
firm them. But even admitting this 
position to be true, the hearsay evi- 
dence of Leland—before despised and 
deprecated —now receives confirma- 
tion! To conclude this part of the 
subject, the date of the present chapel, 
we see nothing whatever inconsistent 
in the opinion of Whitaker, that it 
was founded ante 1357 as a chantry, 
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and. subsequently, in commemoration 
of the battle of Wakefield, or Sandal 
as Mr. S. prefers to call it, enlarged, 
re-endowed, and probably rebuilt. But 
there is a very strong argument in its 
favour; for an examination of the ge- 
neral features of the fagade will con- 
vince the chronological architect that 
the edifice is not so old as the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. 
Its elegance, variety, and delicacy, the 
disposition of its parts, the formation 
and arrangement of the mouldings, all 
tend to establish its wra to the 15th 
century. 

Passing over the author’s unac- 
quaintance with the characters of the 
Plantagenets, and the indirect and on- 
called-for specimen of his loyalty, we 
come to an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion previously proposed—** W hya cha- 
pel on a bridge?”” This is such an he- 
terogeneous mass of contrarieties, that 
we despair of ever coming to the *‘ drift 
of it.” We must, as the author says, 
*‘call for a light,” but we know not 
who or what is to afford us one: We 
will, however, answer the two ques- 
tions proposed in pp. 38 and 39. 

First. For what purpose was the 
elevated turret at one end of the cha- 
pel built?—This we answer was a 
watch-tower, a beacon in case of dan- 

er, the lighting of which would have 
aes a signal to close the bridge-gates, 
and put the townsmen on their guard. 
During those troublesome times, simi- 
lar turrets were. attached to many of 
our parish churches and ecclesiastical 
buildings, and some remain visible to 
this day. 

Secondly. What need of two chan- 
try priests, when the duty was so small? 
Any one at all conversant with the 
manners of that period would inform 
him that the superstition of the peo- 
ple—compelled by the priests for their 
own maintenance—induced them to 
believe that the greater the number of 
prayers said, the nearer would their 
souls be to heaven. And as it is cer- 
tain that two can do more than one, 
so they imagined that they would be 
released from purgatory in proportion- 
ably less time if they set two or more 
about it. A reference to that most 
valuable work on the manners of our 
ancestors, Nicolas’s ‘‘'Testamenta Ve- 
tusta,” will afford abundant instances 
of this infatuated feeling. 

Mr. S. is in error, in supposing that 
the expression ‘for the Lenefié of tra- 
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vellers,” has an’ allusion to the corpo- 
ral refreshment of the body. The in- 
tention—in itself both good and bad— 
was, that they might have some place 
where to offer up prayers for their safe 
conduct, and happy accomplishment 
of their object. What were the her- 
mitages? Had the solitary priest—the 
recluse who lived, at least ostensibly, 
on nuts, dry bread, and water, the 
wherewithal to offer a traveller, or was 
it ever intended that he should? Cer- 
tainly not. Spiritual comfort might 
there be had; but it was at the con- 
vents, the large monastic establish- 
ments, that corporeal charity was exer- 


cised. 
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49. Nicuots’s Progresses of King James I. 

(Continued from vol. XCVII. ii. p. 232.) 

IN our last notice of this work, we 
alluded to the arbitrary and tyrannical 
imposts with which the erection of 
New Buildings within the City of 
London was burthened by King James. 
Among the multifarious contrivances 
for supplying the royal necessities, ano- 
ther was the disgraceful practice of 
selling Peerages. ‘This gross abuse of 
the royal prerogative appears evidently 
to have originated from the institution 
of the Order of Baronets, for the foun- 
dation of which the raising a sum of 
money was the primary and most in- 
fluential motive,—ostensibly indeed, at 
first, for the useful design of pacificat- 
ing Ulster, but which was speedily 
perverted to that of liquidating more 
temporary demands. he following 
letter of Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, is only one of many that 
are curious, as showing the ‘* manie 
impositions, powlings, and paiements,” 
by which, instead of legitimate taxa- 
tion, the royal revenue was supplied ; 
but it will manifest very clearly how 
the sale of Baronetcies led to the sale 
of Peerages : 

- The project of Pardons was set on foot 
again, but finally defeated the last week ; as 
likewise Sylvanus Scory’s device for enlarg- 
ing the privileges of Baronets,—to be no 
wards, to be Justices of the Peace at twenty- 
one years of age, Deputy Lieutenants at 
twenty-five, that their bodies should be free 
from arrest, with divers other immunities, 
for which their rate should rise to 30001. a 
man; whereby the King’s want might be 
much relieved out of the vanity and ambi- 
tion of the gentry. He had often access to 
his Majesty, and pleased himself much with 
the invention and hope that he and his 
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heirs, for this service, should be perpetual 
Chancellors of that Order; but, after much 
discussing, the business was overthrown, 
and he dismissed with a flout, that argentum 
qjus versum est in scorium, et aurum in ori- 
chaleum ; which, that it might be the bet- 
ter understood, was thus Englished, that 
his silver was turned to dross, and his gold to 
alchemy ! 

« But the inquiry after New Buildings 
within seven miles of this town since the 
King’s coming in, goes on amain; and last 
week the whole Council, from the highest 
to the lewest, brought down a Commission, 
and sat at Guildhall about it. If they should 
proceed with rigour and extremity, they 
might raise @ great mass of money, as is 
thought ; but it would cause much murmur 
and complaint. 

. “ Here is much speech of new Barons to 
be made for money, which were the less to 
be misliked, if it cate to the King’s cof- 
fers. But the Lord Sheffield (I know not 
for what service) hath the grant of one, 
and hath already agteed with Sir Robert 
Dormer for 10,0001. ; so that it hath pass- 
ed the Seals, and he is to be created some 
time this week, unless some little contro- 
versy prolong it, for that the King will 
make none but such as must first pass 
through the Order of Baronets; and the 
question is, whether must bear that charge, 
the buyer or the seller. Sir George Vil- 
liers [the Favourite, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham,] hath likewise the grant of 
one, which, it is thought, shall be Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon, upon the same rate, or ra- 
ther more; and withall he hath a pension 
of 1000/. a year out of the Court of Wards.” 
P. 92. 


This letter is dated August 14, 1615. 
Sir Robert Dormer was created a Ba- 
ron a fortnight after; but the Bacon 
family have remained to the present 
day contented with their rank of pre- 
mier Baronet. ‘This mercenary course 
having been once adopted, in 1616 we 
have another instance: 


“Sir John Holles [afterwards Earl of 
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Clare] was created Baron of Houghton, and 
Sir John Roper Baron of Teynham, or Ten 
Ms, as Ned Wymarke * terms it, being the 
sum they were rated at. This money was 
presently delivered to the Lord Hay, for 
that he could not move [on a sumptuous 
embassy to wea | till this weight set his 
wheels agoing.” Vol. 111. p. 182. 


In the same year Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton is told, 


*¢ Your cousin Sir William Cope hath 
been long in speech with Mr. Secretary to 
be made a Baron; but he hath dallied and 
delayed, that now at last he hath fully con- 
cluded with Sir Philip Stanhope [in 1628 
advanced to the Earldom of Chesterfield}. 
The agreement is 2000/. presently, 4000/. 
at Midsummer, and 4000/. at this time 
twelvemonth.” P. 191. 


In 1617, when the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton was on his death-bed, 


‘< He was visited in articulo mortis, or not 
full half an hour before, by the new Lord 
Keeper, with a message from his Majesty 
that he meant presently to bestow upon him 
the title of Earl of Bridgewater, to make 
him President of the Council, and give him 
a pension of 3000/. a year during his life. 
But he was so far past, that no words or 
perme | comfort could work with bim, but 
only thanking his Majesty for his gracious 
favour, said, ¢ these things were all to him 
but vanities.” But his son, though he lay 
then (and so he doth still) as it were bound 
hand and foot with the gout, did not neg- 
lect this fair offer of the Farldom, ‘but hath 
solicited it ever since, with hopeful success 
at first, the King having given order for 
the warrant ; yet it sticks I know not where, 
unless it be that he must give down more 
milk; though, if all be true that is said, 
20,0001. was a fair sop before.” P. 266. 


And at the same time Mr. Cham- 
berlain writes from London: 


“This day the King goes to Newark. 
The Lord Hay is yet here, plotting where 
to get his two Barons the King has be- 





* ¢ Of this gentleman Dr. Fuller, in his ‘* Worthies,” tells the following amusing anec- 


dote: One Mr. Wiemark, a y vg | 
hearing the news that day of the be 


man, great novilant, and constant Paul’s-walker, 
eading of Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘ His head,’ said he, 








* would do very well on the shoulders of Sir Robert Naunton, Secretary of State.’ These 
words were complained of, and Wiemark summoned to the Privy Councel, where he pleaded 
for himself that he intended no disrespect to Mr. Secretary, whose known worth was above 
all detraction, only he spake in reference to an old proverb: ‘ Two heads are better than 
one.’ And so for the present he was dismissed. Not long after, when rich men were 
called on for a contribution to St. Paul’s, Wiemark at the Councel-table subscribed a hun- 
dred pounds, but Mr. Secretary told him two hundred were better than one, which between 
fear and charity Wiemarke was fain to subscribe !—As another memento of this ‘ great 
novilant,’ it may be added, that Mr. Chamberlain, in his letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, 


Nov. 14, 1616, speaking of a murder at “a Inn, says: ‘ Mine author Ned Wymarke 
- 604. 


cites Sir William Walker for saying,’ &c.” 























stowed on him, whereof Sir Edward Carr, 
of Lincolnshire, is named to be one.* Aber- 
crombie, a Scottish dancing courtier, hath 
gotten likewise the making of two Irish Ba- 
rons; and the dignity of Baronets is not 
yet become so bare, but that there are 
lately come in one Egerton, of Cheshire, 
and Townshend, of Norfolk [grandfather of 
the first Viscount Townshend]. The speech 
goes that the Lord Compton is in a fair way 
to be made Earl of Northampton.” P. 267. 


In 1619 ‘* Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
my Lord Clifford’s brother-in-law, was 
like to be made a Baron by my Lord 
Digby's procurement, who thereby 

hall put himself into means for his 

ambassage.” Sir Thomas (afterwards 
the great Earl of Strafford) was not, 
however, created a Baron until 1628. 

In 1623 Lady Finch was created 
Viscountess Maidstone, says Mr. 
Chamberlain, 

*¢ For 12,0002. given to the Duke and 
Duchess of Lennox, or the value thereof in 
exchange of Cobham in Kent, for her fair 
house of Copt-hall and other lands in Essex.” 
—“ The only part of this, however, which 
appears to have been the fact is, that Lady 
Finch resigned Copt-hall, which she had 

inherited from her father Sir Thomas He- 
neage,—not to the Duke of Lennox, but to 
the Lord Treasurer Middlesex. This ap- 
from Arthur Wilson’s Life of King 
ames, and a letter of Lord Bacon in the 
Cabala.” P. 878. 

Bat*perhaps the most curious of our 
examples is, that previously to the crea- 
tion of Baron Deincourt (afterwards 
Earl of Scarsdale) in 1624, the Favou- 
rite Buckingham attached the follow- 
ing —r" to one of his billets to 
the King: 

‘«¢ Here is a gentleman called Sir Francis 
Leake, who hath likewise a philosopher’s 
stone. "Tis worth but eight thousand; he 
will give it me, if you will make him a Ba- 
ron. I will, if you command not the con- 
trary, have his patent ready for you to sign 
when I come down. He is of good reli- 

ion, well born, and hath a good estate. 
i pray you burn this letter.” P. 1006. 

The letter exists in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh. 

In the same year Lord Houghton 
was created Earl of Clare: 


« That his Lordship paid 10,0001. for his 
first elevation to the Peerage has been be- 
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fore mentioned ; according to his kinsman 
Gervase Holles his present advance cost 
him only 5000/. more, instead of 30,0001, 
at which sum an Earldom is stated to have 
been valued in this mercenary reign. ‘The 
sale of honours,’ says that writer, ‘ was be- 
come a trade at Court; and, whilst the 
Duke of Buckingham lived, scarce any man 
acquired any honour but such as were either 
his kindred, or had the fortune (or misfor- 
tune) to marry with his kindred or mis- 
tresses, or paid a round sum of money for 
it. Nor indeed did that way of merchan- 
dize cease all the reign of our last martyr’d 
King, which was one cause, and not the 
least, of his misfortunes. 1 have heard the 
Earl of Clare often inveigh bitterly against 
it; and he would usually call it temporal 
simony. I remember that once I took the 
liberty (hearing him so earnest on that sub- 
ject) to ask him how he could purchase him- 
self, seeing he condemned the King for sell- 
ing? He answered, that ‘ he observed me- 
rit to be no medium to an henorary reward ; 
that he saw divers persons, who, he thought, 
deserved as little as he, either in their per- 
sons or estate, by that means, leap over his 
head; and, therefore, seeing the market 
open, and finding his purse not unfurrished 
for it, he was perswaded to wear his money 
as other men had done.’ About eight years 
after his creation of Baron, for 5000/. ster- 
ling he was advanced to the Earldom of 
Clare. It was not a little wondered at that 
he could obtain this title of Earl of Clare ; 
for the Lord Rich, when he was created 
Earl, did very much desire that title ; and 
the King’s Council, after several debates 
about it, concluded that, since the time of 
the first Earls of Clare determined, that ho- 
nour of Clare had ever been conferred on 
a Prince of the Blood Royal (Clare and Cla- 
rence being one and the same title), and, 
therefore, not to be allowed to a meaner 
subject; whereupon the Lord Rich was 
created Earl of Warwick. But the power 
that procured the dignity prevailed for the 
title, which was the Duke of Buckingham ; 
for what is it a powerful Favourite cannot 
do?’ Memoirs of the Holles Family, print- 
ed in Collins’s Noble Families.—The sub- 
ject of the title of Clare has been before 
noticed in p. 490, and that among the rea- 
sons for its not being conferred in 1618, 
was that the Honour of Clare had been 
granted to the Queen. It has also been 
seen in p.855, that when the Favourite 
was made a Duke, it was rumoured that he 
he might be created Duke of Clarence.” 
P. 1007. 
With regard to the creations of Ba- 





















* «This gg Sm never raised above a Baronetcy. For genealogical information 
Tespecting it, the History of Sleaford, 8vo, 1825, may be well referred to; and it contains 


a fine engraving of the sumptuous monument of Sir Edward Carr, in Sleaford Church. He 
was Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1615.” 
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ronets, as the Order was originally in- 
stituted with the condition that each 
new grantee should, on receiving the 
title pay 300/. into the Exchequer, the 
perversion of this revenue from the 
miljtary support of Ulster to the satis- 
faction of ‘more pressing requisitions, 
was, in times of such general corrup- 
tion, a natural occurrence. The sale 
ef a Baronetcy became a frequent re- 
ward for the dependants of the Court. 
In 1619 

‘< Sir Fraucis Crane hath three Baronets 
given him in consideration of a project he 
hath of setting up the making of tapestry 
and arras,”” P. 564. 

«6 The 20th of November,” says Phineas 
Pette, the Shipwright, in his Diary under 
the same year, ‘‘ attending at Theobalds to 
deliver his Majesty a petition, his Majesty, 
in his princely care of me, by means of the 
honoutable Lord Admiral had, before my 
coming, bestowed on me, for the supply of 
my present relief, the making of a Knight 
Baronet. Which I afterwards passed under the 
Broad Seal of England for one Francis Rat- 
cliff, of Northumberland, a great Recusant 

father of the first Earl of Derwentwater], 

» which I was to have 700/.; but by rea- 
son Sir Arnold Herbert [a Gentleman Pen- 
sioner] who brought him to me, played not 
fair play with me, I lost some 301. of my 
bargain.” P. 586. 

Another instance, in the time of 
Charles the First, may be added from 
the same authority. In 1627, says Mr. 
Pette, “his Majesty gave me a blank 
for making a Baronet, which was sign- 
ed by his own hand ;’’ and adds after- 
wards: *‘About the beginning of 
June 1629, by Captain Pennington’s 
procurement, I passed the Baronet 
formerly given by the King, for which 
the Captain received for me 2002. which 
he sent to Woolwich.” Harl. MSS. 
6279. Thus we find that in the course 
of ten years, the market price of a Ba- 
ronetcy had fallen from 700/. to 2001. 
Under the date of August 13, 1623, 
when King James created his last Ba- 
ronet (nore than a year and a half be- 
fore his death, having till that time 
filled the ranks of the order very nu- 
merously), Mr. Nichols has made the 
following observations, with which we 
shall leave the subject: 

*¢ At the first institution of the Order of 
Baronets the King covenanted, in the pa- 
tents, for himself and successors, that the 
number of Baronets should never, at any 
one time, exceed two hundred; and after- 
ward promised that he (his successors not 

Gent. Maca. Felruary, 1828. 
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bding here mentioned, a circumstance some 
writers have overlooked,) would not supply 
the vacancies which might happen by the 
failure of heirs ;—proposing, perhaps, that 
each new Monarch should fill up, at his 
Accession, the vacancies that had occurred 
in the reign of his predecessor. James sur- 
passed the number of 200 patents by an ex- 
cess of four (not five, for, though his last 
Baronetcy is called the 205th according to 
the order of enumeration adopted in this 
Work, the 28th was interpolated by Charles 
in 1628); and in defence of this excess it is 
urged in the essay on the Order printed in 
Wotton’s Baronetage, that ¢ those were to 
fill vacancies that happened, not by death or 
attainder, but by promotion to a higher 
dignity, so that he did not go beyond his 
engagement.’ Wotton does not inform us 
whether this excuse was found in any con- 
temporary document; it is, however, exactly 
the fact that the King had at this period ad- 
vanced four of the Baronets of England to 
Peerages : Sir Robert Dormer to an Eng- 
lish Barony (to which his Baronetcy was 
but the stepping-stone,) in 1615 ; Sir Tho- 
mas Ridgeway and Sir William Hervey to 
Irish Baronies in 1616 and 1620; and Sir 
Thomas Beaumont to an Irish Viscountcy 
in 1622. ‘ But,’ continues the writer be- 
fore quoted, ‘ the succceding Kings of Eng- 
land have been pleased to increase the num- 
ber; and this is now, as the higher here- 
ditary titles, without limitation, at the plea- 
sure of the Crown,’ It was not till July 27, 
1626, in the second year of his reign,, that 
Charles the First created a Baronet; and he 
probably at first intended only to fill up the 
two or three vacancies which had at that 
time again arisen in the two hundred; but 
in March 1626-7 he begau to enlarge the 
number very considerably, and during the 
following twelve months he added no less 
than forty to the Order. I have not met 
with any apology for this direct breach of 
his father’s covenant; but the author of a 
recent ingenious (though superficial) work, 
has the following pertinent remarks on the 
subject: ‘What I quarrel with is, not so 
much the deviation from such a rule, as the 
too rigid and peremptory establishment of 
it. Was James the First more entitled to 
innovate or exercise his prerogative than any 
of his successors? His present Majesty's 
prerogative is surely quite as extensive as 
that of James the First, and twenty times 
more respectable from being better known, 
better ascertained, and understood; and yet, 
by the wording of the above patent, it would 
appear that George the Fourth, as an heir 
and successor of James, stood committed to 
do neither more nor less than was stipulated 
to be done in the year 1611. It would al- 
most appear as if the Baronets of the first 
creation might still claim to have that pa- 
teat enforced ; whereas, in my humble opi- 











nion, George the Fourth is as free to act 
as his ancestors. So, if some of our mo- 
nied men were to offer to redeem so much 
of the National Debt as might set free a 
few millions of the interest upon it, to the re- 
lief of our necessities, on condition of being 
maile something between a Baron and a Ba- 
ronet, I see not why it should not be done. 
I grudge not any thing that was done for 
the Province of Ulster, in the time of King 
James; but who would not consent to have 
many more than two hundred created of any 
new Order, to lessen the National Debt? 
However, Baronets alone might do per- 
haps, since I see it has been lately calcu- 
lated, that, from the year 1800 to 1820, 
they have been actually created at the rate 
of a Baronet a month.’ Heraldic Anoma- 
lies, vol. I. p. 270.” 


——@— 


50. The V4 hitehoods, a Romance. By Mrs. 
A. E. Bray, Author of De Foiz, &c. 3 
vols. 8vo, Longman. 


TOWARDS the latter part of the 
14th century, it will be recollected that 
the jealousies existing between the great 
commercial towns in Flanders, Ghent, 
and Bruges, gave rise to a civil conten- 
tion in that earldom, which long ren- 
dered it the scene of anarchy, con- 
fusion, and bloodshed. 

An impolitic impost laid on the na- 
vigation of the Scheld and the Lys, by 
the Earl of Flanders, had sorely ag- 
grieved the men of Ghent, and render- 
ed them ripe, on the smallest impulse, 
for revolt. Froissart tells us, that “* the 
devil, who never sleeps,” put it into 
the heads of the citizens of Bruges, 
under the sanction of the Earl of Flan- 
ders, to make a canal of communica- 
tion from the river Lys to their town, 
thus diverting its waters from their 
neighbours of Ghent, to their own use 
and convenience. 

The news of this undertaking soon 
reached the ears of the citizens of 
Ghent, who in a body repaired to the 
house of John Lyon, a popular charac- 
ter and leading politician of the day, 
who had formerly been deacon or chief 
ruler of the associated fraternity of 
pilots. He advised his countrymen to 
revive the old custom of Ghent, when 
its franchises were endangered, namely, 
to invest themselves with /Vhite Hoods, 
as a distinctive badge of their union in 
a common cause,—perhaps as friars as- 
sume their habit under one common 
vow. That they should chuse a leader, 
which it is easy to conclude was to be 
John Lyon himself, march against, and 
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disperse the five hundred diggers em- 
ployed on the canal of Bruges, drive 
them from their work, and finally, re- 
monstrate with the Earl of Flanders 
on their grievances. 

On the events connected with these 
circumstances, Mrs. Bray has framed 
a most amusing and spirited Romance; 
strictly adhering to the material and 
even the minor details of real history, 
describing, with no small antiquarian 
knowledge and precision, the manners 
of the time; interspersing her work 
with sound moral reflections, with 
lively poetical images, and exhibiting 
in the progress of her story a great va- 
riety of characters, drawn with much 
truth to nature, distinctness of defini- 
tion, and knowledge of the human 
heart. 

Mrs. Bray candidly acknowledges 
(as in her introduction to De Foix) 
the venerable authority from which 
she has derived the basis of her tale ; 
for she need not shrink from a compa- 
rison of her pages with those of Frois- 
sart, by the most fastidious critic. . She 
owes Fittle to him, further than the 
truth of the historical events, or the 
incidental allusion to some particular 
custom. All else is the result of a 
lively, well-informed, and well-directed 
imagination. 

We shall content ourselves with one 
or two extracts in support of the ob- 
servations which we have made. The 
habitation and person of Bernard Gold- 
thrift, an usurer, is thus described : 


s¢ When Du Bois entered the habitation 
of the wretched usurer, he was shewn into 
an inner apartment, where every thing 
seemed to speak the mind and the manners 
of the owner. The room was large, gloomy, 
and ancient ; the windows, placed near the 
ceiling, were guarded, like a prison, with 
iron bars; and not only was every arrange- 
ment in the house devoid of the elegance 
which wealth can supply, but an appearance 
of poverty and meanness seemed studiously 
adopted ; for comfort or convenience were 
things that had never been found within the 
dwelling of old Bernard. The walls of the 
room, black from time and the accumulated 
dust of ages, reeked with damp; here no- 
thing seemed to thrive but the spiders, 
which, large in size and numerous in their 
generation, had made their webs of hanging 
festoons from cornice to cornice in undis- 
turbed security. 

s* A stove was fixed in one corner of the 
apartment. A rough hewn oak table stood 
in the centre, and near to it a chair of great 
antiquity, and probably of German manufac- 
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ture, since three of the legs represented, in 
rude carving, animals common to the forest. 
The fourth had been a repair of old Ber- 
nard’s, cut out of common deal. In a niche 
was a crucifix, and near it a second table, 
containing a vast quantity of brown and 
dusty parchments, with a variety of miscel- 
laneous articles, that seemed to have been 
collected together without any purpose of 
utility. These had most likely been saved 
by the miser from the rubbish of his less 
thrifty acquaintance ; for that nothing should 
le lost, or could be useless; was a maxim 
which Goldthrift had all his life observed. 
He was a great collector, therefore, of what- 
ever he could get for nothing; and, like 
many other collectors, he had stores of 
relics, whose only character was their use- 
lessness, and whose only value might be 
their age. 

“<The room was hung with tapestry of 
the old Flemish school, which represented 
the austerities of several celebrated saints ; 
some were flaying their backs for the honour 
of the church, whilst others, the woeful ap- 
paritions of abstinence and superstition 
looked almost as bare-boned as the skeleton 
which was introduced as an emblem of death 
at their feet. It was not at all improbable 
that the images thus constantly presented 
to the eyes of the usurer, might act upon 
his mind as a subject of encouragement and 
emulation in his own habits of self-denial ; 
for meagre living had wasted every muscle 
of Goldthrift’s body, and had consumed the 
very skin upon his bones. His eyes sunk in 
their sockets, and yet (from contrast with 
his hollow cheeks,) seemingly almost start- 
ing from his head, rendered him altogether 
so ghastly an object, that had a painter 
desired a study, personally to embody the 
idea of famine, Bernard Goldthrift would 
have been the model of his choice.” 


Anna, the heroine of the tale, is 
thus described, contemplating a moon- 
light scene : 


“¢ It was now past mid-night. The moon 
rode high in the heavens, keeping on her 
tranquil course amidst thousands of glitter- 
ing fires; and the milky way shone like a 
veil of brightest silver upon the deep blue 
ether. All was hushed and still, and the 
lofty spires of the churches and convents in 
Ghent looked, as they were illumined by 
the radiant light that streamed upon them, 
like marble of the whitest hue. 

** Anna (whose mind was finely sensible 
to the poetic and religious feelings which a 
view of nature is so capable of inspiring,) 
fels at this moment all their effects; her 
heart responded to the harmony without, 
for it was innocent; no guilty act, no hase 
passions, had in her breast blunted that 
lively sensibility towards God ani his created 
works, which is too often destroyed in the 
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bosom where worldly and degenerate feelings 
rule,” 


Again we meet Anna at the dawn 
of day: 

** At length she passed, with her com- 
panion, beyond the gates in safety; and, as 
they advanced into the plains, the day, with 
its purple and subdued light, softly illu- 
mined the sky. he birds chirped gaily ; 
and the lark, springing lightly from its bed, 
like the spirit of youth, to hail its early 
hopes, arose to meet the dawn. Thousands 
of diamond drops of dew glittered upon the 
green sward, or trembled on the delicate 
wild flowers with which the plains were 
sprinkled; and all the beauty, the purity, 
end the melody of nature, rejoiced, as it 
were, to pay their united homage to their 
beneficent Creator. How great was the con- 
trast between this scene of natural beauty 
made for man, and that of wild outrage, the 
work of man’s hands, that had so recently 
been committed within the walls of Bruges ! 
Anna was struck with this reflection, as she 
mentally supplicated the Father of Mercy 
for safety and support; and she added to 
her secret prayer for her own preservation, a 
fervent orison for that of her beloved Sir 
Walter.” 


From several comic touches which 
are extremely happy, we select the fol- 
lowing account of the performance of 
a mystery : 

‘¢ Six men, dressed in hairy coats, hung 
about with ivy leaves, entered the room, 
wearing masks, and dancing, as they follow- 
ed the minstrels that preceded them. Next 
appeared the portly burgomaster, who was 
to represent the father of mankind. He 
was attired in his robes of office, to which 
were added festoons of fig-leaves made of 
green silk. He bore in one hand an instru- 
ment of horticulture, and in the other an 
enormous cabbage; these being designed as 
appropriate emblems, to signify that the 
first occupation known to man was that of a 
gardener, His wife, who represented Eve, 
was of a figure just as broad as long: she 
came forth sparkling with jewels and em- 
broidery, and with a pair of hanging sleeves 
sufficient to have contained all the apples 
which she was designed this night to pilfer, 
for the temptation of Adam, in the course 
of the performance; whilst Peter du Bois, 
who played the devil, in a mask made to re- 
present a serpent’s head, with a couple of 
red horns, flourished his tail, and shewed 
his cloven feet, with a grimace that pro- 
mised he was quite at home in his part. 

*€ Several persons followed, attired in 
Flemish habits, but having upon their shoul- 
ders an ample pair of wings, to shew they 
represented angels. The cherubims of Eden, 
with their flaming swords, were not for- 
gotten; and even the devil himself had his 
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attendant angels or spirits, distinguished 
from those of the heavenly order by their 
usual appendages of the tail and horns. 

«¢ The performance now commenced by a 
chorus, who set forth, in the verse of the 
period, the argument of the piece, accom- 
panied by a minstrel playing upon the pipes; 
so that this opening speech was rather a 
kind of recitative than actual declamation. 
Adam now came forward to open the first 
scene by « soliloquy, in which he descanted 
on the nature of womankind (though woman 
was not yet supposed to be made), and inti- 
mated his desire to go to sleep, in order to 
facilitate her creation. The burgo-master 
Guisebert, who performed this part, did not 
possess a memory equal to his zeal for the 
enactment of mysteries ; so that he was fre- 
quently out in his speech, and was often 
prompted by the devil, who suggested what- 
ever might be necessary to help him through 
his difficulties.” 


The following instance of a grave 
medical opinion, bas in it something 
of the point of Moliere, on the favourite 
subject of his ridicule: 

‘¢ The shake of the head (like that of 
Lord Burleigh in the Critic) was intended to 
eonvey to his auditors the whole substance 
of the doctor’s thoughts, designs, and opi- 
nions, which at length ultimately amounted 
to this, that the case was doubtful, and Sir 
Simon, like all other mortal creatures, pos- 
sibly might live, or possibly might die.” ii. 
p- 233. 

There is an excellent scene of low 
life described at the Hotel of the Moon, 
vol. i. p. 46, at the Jatter end of which, 
Timothy Vanderblast, glass-blower of 
Ghent, figures with all the legislative 
importance and ignorance of another 
Dogberry. 

We cannot dismiss this notice of 
Mrs. Bray’s volumes, without particu- 
Jarizing from all the characters, Sir 
Simon de Béte, knt. Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 
a personage of truly Sancho like naiveté, 
sustained with an uniform style of na- 
tural delineation, through various situa- 
tions, tragic and ludicrous, to the end 
of the Work. This character we be- 
lieve to have been the Author's fa- 
vourite child. 

Mrs. Bray has, we understand, in 
readiness for the press, ‘* the Pro- 
testant,” a tale of the 16th century ; if 
she be about to dilate some of the pa- 
thetic sketches in old ** Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments,” we doubt not of the in- 
terest which will attach to the Pro- 
testant, and of the subject being treated 
at once with truth and liberality. 
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51. A brief History of Christ’s Hospital, 
from its Foundation ly King Edward the 
Sizth. With a List of the Governors. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. pp. 96. 

WE noticed, with deserved com. 
mendation, a former edition of this 
useful little work. Ithas now been re- 
modelled, and appears in a form bet- 
ter adapted to the class of readers for 
whom it is chiefly designed. The 
notes of the former editions are incor- 
porated with the text, which is made 
One continued narrative. Some new 
matter has also been added, in which 
the author has introduced a humour- 
ous account of school manners; the 
most interesting is that which con- 
nects the present customs of the Insti- 
tution with the monkish zra, which it 
superseded. The affinity of the dress 
of the boys with the monastic inhabit- 
ants of the cloister are pointed out, and 
with respect to the manners and cus- 
toms he observes : 


‘‘ The only remnant of a monastic esta- 
blishment, since the Refectory has been 
modernised into the great Hall, and the 
Dormitories into Wards, is the Buttery, 
the use of which will be best explained by 
transferring it into the pantry and beer cel- 
lar ; but a great similarity with the manners 
of the monkish era still exists. The boys 
at this time eat their meat off wooden 
trenches, and take their soup out of 
wooden bowls with wooden spoons. ‘These, 
with the old leathern jack for the beer, and 
the piggin into which it is poured, give us a 
tolerable idea of the primitive manners of 
our ancestors generally, and of the cloister 
in particular. The little community here 
established has its peculiarities in many 
points; and is as completely unconnected 
with the youth of the neighbourhood as if 
it were situated a hundred miles from any 
haman habitation. The games of the boys 
differ materially from all other boys, and 
they are so strongly impressed with the idea 
of their isolated situation that they never 
think of looking beyond the bounds of their 
own domains for any amusement. They 
have their own currency ; and all the money 
once carried within those gates must be 
changed into Hospital money before their 
own shop-keepers are allowed to deal. ‘Two 
of the beadles act as bankers in this particu- 
cular. As in getting a large note changed 
the holder may have the change in what way 
he pleases, so in this little fraternity can the 
fortunate holder of sixpence demand of these 
bankers ‘ three pence house and three pence 
town money.’ The simile may be carried 
much further, and a better illustration of 
the value of money by its abundance or 
scarcity could scarcely be found than among 
this juvenile community. Every Blue wilb 
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recollect the difference of prices a week or 
two before, with the prices during, and sub- 
sequent to the holidays. The same boy 
who in the marble season might be heard 
calling Who'll buy twelve?’ a few days 
before the holidays, would upon the infiux 
of the ¢ precious metals’ immediately raise 
his prices at least 50 per cent. and call again 
Who'll buy eight?’ ‘ Time bargains’ 
were also by no means uncommon; so far 
from it, that it is doubtful whether the 
Gentlemen of the Stock Exchange did not 
borrow the idea from the Stock Exchange 
in Newgate-street. However, be that as it 
may, every one who has been thee must 
recollect how common it was to promise 
sixpence in the holidays for three pence: at 
the time present. We had our ¢ bulls’ and 
‘bears’ too, but they were not the same 
calculating animals as the bulls and bears 
of our neighbours.” 


Besides the embellishments of the 
former editions, a view of the newly 
erected hall is given as a frontispiece ; 
and here we cannot resist noticing the 
dishonest piracy which has been prac- 
tised by the editor of the ‘‘ Mirror,” 
in copying this engraving without the 
least acknowledgment, though in a 
most execrable style—the very defects 
being closely followed. The same 
knavish system has been repeatedly 
practised towards ourselves, though 
we have hitherto considered it unwor- 
thy of notice. 

The work also contains a brief no- 
tice of a charitable fund recently esta- 
blished under the title of the ‘ Bene- 
volent Society of Blues,” for the relief 
of persons who have been educated in 
Christ’s Hospital, their wives and fa- 
milies; and it gives us pleasure to add 
that amidst the numerous well-sup- 
ported charities that redound so much 
to the honour of the metropolitan com- 
munity, this new source of relief to 
our unfortunate fellow creatures can 
also boast of its numerous and respect- 
able list of subscribers, being adorned 
by the names of several of the Alder- 
men, and many of the leading charac- 
ters in this great city. For their civic 
patronage the Society must consider 
itself indebted to the zealous and inde- 
fatigable exertions of its very respect- 
able ‘Treasurer, H. Woodthorpe, esq. 
the much-respected Town Clerk of 


London. 
— 


52. Annual Biography and Olituary for 
1828, Vol, XII. Longman. 
THE past year has been rendered 
interesting to the Biographer by the 
splendid abilities, shining talents, and 
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exalted virtues of those who were 
snatched from the land of the living 
during that revolution of Time. The 
names of the Duke of York, Canning, 
and Hastings, in the political world; 
and Gifford, Nichols, Kitchiner, Flax- 
man, Holloway, and Lord de Tabley, 
from Literature and the Arts, furnish 
ample materials for the record of pub- 
lic worth, and give an interest to the 
present volume of the Annual Obi- 
tuary greater than many of the former 
ones, though well executed, have pos- 
sessed. The memoirs of these distin- 
guished heads of their several depart- 
ments have been wrttten and com- 
piled with great ability, and their cha- 
racters and talents have met with due 
praise. It is with honourable pride we 
observe that in the latter portion of the 
work, which consists of an alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of memoirs chiefly 
from contemporary publications, the 

Gentleman’s Magazine is almost uni- 

versally quoted as the authority. This 

fair acknowledgment of the source to 
which the editor has been principally 
indebted, merits, and has, our best 
thanks. 

— 

53. The Life of Carl Theodor Korner, with 
Selections from his Poems, Tales, and Dra- 
mas, Translated from the German ly 
G. F. Richardson, Author of ** Poetic 
Hours.” 2 vols. post 8vo. Hurst and Co. 
KORNER was not only a soldier 

and a patriot, but a poet of the highest 

order, alike successful in all the varied 

paths of poesy; but his poems of a 

chivalric character are the most distin- 

guished. They breathe that spirit of 
heroism, — that determined hatred of 
tyranny and oppression,—that dee 

sympathy for the afflictions of his suf- 
fering country, which impelled him to 
that great act of his life, — his offering 
himself for his country, and joining 
the army for the deliverance of Ger- 

many; and inspired him to make 2 

bold and vigorous stand against am 

usurping power. 

“‘ That a youth so celebrated for talent, 
fame, and reputation, should offer himself, 
at the call of patriotism and of religion, for 
the cause of his country; and should sa- 
crifice, on the altar of her freedom, his 
hopes, his prospects, and his life, affords 
an example of heroic self-devotion, which 
may vie with the brightest records of the 
historic page; and which must combine 
with his intellectual eminence, to render his 
name immortal, as long as piety, patriotism, 
and genius ghall continue to be revered on 
earth.* 
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The life of this amiable and gallant 
young warrior and minstrel, written 
by his sorrowing father, is a modest 
and beautiful portraiture of his learn- 
ing, his virtues, and his heroism. We 
shall not follow the lamented youth 
through the various exemplary inci- 
dents of his life, but pass on to the me- 
lancholy event which deprived his 
country of so much worth. The ac- 
tion in which he was engaged took 
place in a wood near Rosenberg, on 
the high road from Gadebusch to 
Schwerin, on the 26th of August, 1813. 


«‘ The enemy were more numerous than 
had been supposed, but after a short re- 
sistance they fled, not having been cut off 
in sufficient time by the Cossacks, across a 
small plain to the neighbouring grove of 
underwood. Among those who pursued 
them most boldly, was Korner ; and here it 
was he met with that glorious death which 
he had so often anticipated, and celebrated 
with so much enthusiasm in his poems ! 

‘*¢ The tirailleurs, who had quickly found 
a rallying point in the low wood, sent from 
thence on the pursuing cavalry a shower 
of balls. One of these struck Korner in the 
abdomen: after having passed through his 
horse’s neck, it wounded the liver and spine, 
and immediately deprived him of speech 
and consciousness. His countenance re- 
mained unchanged, and evinced no trace of 
any sensation of pain. Nothing was neg- 
lected that could tend to save him; his 
friends immediately raised him up; and of 
the two who hastened to assist him through 
the continued fire on this point, one fol- 
lowed him about half a year after, who may 
be placed among the most noble and ac- 
complishad youths who were inspired, and 
who have inspired others on the sacred 
cause—the noble Tricesen. Korner was 
carefully carried to a neighbouring wood, 
and was delivered to the care of a skilful 
surgeon, but all human help was vain !”” 

*¢ Korner was interred under an oak, near 
a mile-stone, on the road from Lubelow to 
Dreiknegg, near the village of Wobbelin, 
which is about a mile from Ludwyshest. He 
was buried with all the honours of war, and 
with all the marks of esteem and love of his 
deeply-affected brethren in arms. 

*¢ This place, together with the oak and 
a surrounding space, Kérner’s father re- 
ceived as a present from the noble-minded 
Prince, his Serene Highness the Priace of 
Mecklenberg Schwerin. The grave is now 
enclosed with a wall, is planted, and distin- 
guished also by a monument of cast-iron. 
Here now repose, also, the earthly remains 
of the equally patriotic sister of Korner, 
Emma-Sophia-Louisa. A silent grief for 
the loss of her brother, whom she tenderly 
loved, preyed on her life, and she survived 


him long enough to paint his portrait, and 
to make a drawing of the burial place. 

*‘ Among those friends who covered his 
tomb with turf, there was one man named 
Von Barevhorst, a noble and accomplished 
youth, who found it impossible to survive 
such a death; and a few days after, being 
placed on a dangerous post in the battle of 
the Goehade, he threw himself on the 
enemy with these words: Kirner, I follow 
thee (Korner, Ich folge dir); and fell 
pierced with many balls!” 

Of the monument and overshadow- 
ing oak, we are presented with a beau- 
tifully engraved representation, and the 
volumes are further illustrated by a por- 
trait of Korner in military costume, 
copied from the one executed by the 
sister who so soon followed him to the 
grave. 

We have made such lengthened ex- 
tracts relative to the final end of the 
hero, that we have no room to speak of 
the talents, or to present a specimen of 
the beauties of the poet. 

By this translation, Mr. Richardson, 
whose poetry we have frequently had 
occasion to admire, has added an ac- 
ceptable, as well as valuable and inte- 
resting addition to our Literature, and 
is justly entitled to the thanks of the 
public. ; 


54. The Fire Side Book ; or the Account of 
a Christmas spent at Old Court. By the 
Author of ** May You Like It.” Small 
8vo. J. A. Hessey. 

IF we may be permitted a metaphor, 
though perhaps ours is trite, we should 
say that this little volume is as a row 
of pearls strung upon a thread of gold. 
It has an elegant simplicity pervading 
it, which is very pleasing, and a stirl- 
ing value in its pure Christian mora- 
lity that gives it a still higher claim to 
praise. 

We would observe, that it is by no 
means overlaid, as many other works 
of fiction we could name are with 
Religion. Itis not a dramatic sermon, 
but speaks of occurrences in which we 
all can sympathize in an easy and 
graceful manner. The vital and in- 
fluential principle is there, and is 
shewn as compatible with all that is 
elegant in woman, or noble-minded 
and disinterested in man. As the vo- 
lume is in every respect both an enter- 
taining and an impressing one, we 
should recommend it as an appropriate 
present for the young, even if the mo- 
tives for its publication were less dis- 
interested than they are. 
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55. Mr. Barker, of Thetford, has just 
published a new edition of Lempriere’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary, enriched throughout by 
the valuable additions of Professor Anthon, 
of New York, as well as by many important 
emendations of his own. Six editions of 
that popular work have been published in 
America under the superintendance of the 
scholar above named; yet, strange to say, 
the London Booksellers have never availed 
themselves of the improvements Professor 
Anthon has made on each occasion. Under 
these circumstances, we oonsider Mr. Bar- 
ker’s courage and public spirit in having 
placed this improved work within the reach 
of the British scholar, very commendable 
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and praiseworthy, and we think that, back- 
ed by his truly respectable publisher, he will 
enjoy, as he deserves, a great share of pa- 
tronage and approval. 

56. A Manual of Heraldry for Amateurs 
has been privately printed by Mrs. Dalla- 
way, wife to the accomplished Secretary of 
the Heralds’ College. It is dedicated to Miss 
Henrietta Howard Molyneux ; and is a well 
compiled treatise, elegantly embellished, 
and particularly adapted for those of the 
fair sex who engage in that delightful study. 
Happy may we call the amateurs who can 
command the interest to procure themselves 
a copy. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CamsrinceE, Parts 1 & 1. 


The name of Storer in works of topogra- 
phy, and illustrative literature, has been so 
eminently familiar with those who aspire to 
taste, that any work, or series of works, 
announced by these able artists, is sure 
to excite attention, attention will produce 
approbation, and success and patronage must 
follow. This they have already experienced 
in their numerous undertakings. Their in- 
dustry too is surprising, for we are no sooner 
presented with the last number of one un- 
dertaking—than we are called upon to give 
our opinion upon the first of another. It 
was only in our Supplement to the second 
part of the year 1827, that we noticed with 
deserved commendation the completion of 
their delineations of Gloucestershire, a work 
accompanied with letter-press ; and we are 
now reminded by the receipt of a second 
number of the Illustrations of the University 
of Cambridge, that they are again solicitous 
for our opinion of another beautiful series 
of engravings executed by themselves, from 
their own drawings, unaccompanied, however, 
by any descriptive or historic notices. The 
great variety and richness of the architec- 
tural features of this University, and the ex- 
tensive and generally judicious alterations and 
improvement which have lately taken place, 
are calculated to draw the attention of the 
architect, professional and amateur, and the 
distinguished scholars who claim it for their 
Alma Mater. We are very glad to find that 
the new edifices are particularly to be en- 
gtaved. Accordingly, out of the eight plates 
which form the two first parts, we are pre- 
sented with five, exhibiting specimens of the 
architectural powers of Mr. Wilkins, whose 
best specimen as here depicted is the grand 
catrance to the King’s College; but the cha- 
racter of the ornaments are even here greatly 
inferior to those remaining at the gateway 
old court of the same college. 
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This series of plates in size and appear- 
ances are well calculated to illustrate Mr. 
Dyer’s ** History of the University of Cam- 
bridge,” and we have no doubt that they 
will be thus honorably employed. 


Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, succes- 
sors to Hurst and Co., have just published 
a large interesting print, being portraits of 
the three amiable daughters of Lord Mary- 
borough, viz. Lady Bagot, the Vicountess of 
Burghersh, and Lady Henry Fitzroy Somer- 
set. The countenances are pleasing, and 
the figures very curiously grouped. They 
are copied from a drawing by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and superiorly engraved in imita- 
tion, by Thomson. There is a great defect 
in the centre figure ; every limb is too large, 
too disproportionate to the beautiful head, 
to be exact. We are, at all times, loth to 
cavil with nature, but in this case we are 
sure it would be unjust. She could not have 
so disturbed the harmony of the whole fi- 
gure by such elongated limbs, masculine 
hands, and awkward feet. The fault, and a 
great one it is, must therefore lie in Sir 
Thomas’s drawing —an off-hand sketch 
without much attention. If the figure was 
erect, she would vie in height with any gi- 
antess. But the heads, which have engaged 
the full powers of the great artist, amply 
compensate for this defect. They have been 
spiritedly touched. The three different ex- 
pressions of steady contemplation, amiable 
gaiety, and meekness, are beautifully pour- 
trayed, and the eyes of the Vicountess speak 
volumes. 


Moon and Co. 


Pictures of real life are the more inte- 
resting, the nearer they approach to the ori- 
ginals. Wilkie’s productions are universally 


The Dancing Bear. 
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admired; every character sustains its part, 
and contributes to the unity of the whole. 
Mr. Witherington is of the same school, 
and though an inferior artist, is very clever ; 
yet his figures want that intelligence, that 
archness and simplicity, which the other so 
strikingly pourtrays. In the outward man, 


we see the inward workings and convulsions _ 


of the spirit. In this picture of Withering- 
ton’s, there isa good contrast—the modest 
surprised lass, the delighted child, the timid 
and mischievous hoy, &c. are all good. We 
do not like the dressed monkey in the fore- 
ground; it has not a good face, and the po- 
sition is bad. The engraving is executed by 
that excellent artist, Henry Meyer, whose 
works have long contributed to delight the 
collector of prints. 


The Spoilt Child. Moon and Co. 

This print, beautifully executed in mez- 
zotinto, from a painting by Sharp, is a 
most gorgeous and rich piece. ‘The head 
of the old nurse is peculiarly fine, and the 
papa is far from being unpleasing. The 
closed eyes of the mamma have too great an 
affinity with those of a sulky miss. We think 
it would have been more in nature to have 
pourtrayed her lovely face, beaming with half- 
angry smiles, turned towards the little object 
of the mischief, who, in scrambling for an 
apple, has produced—as Eve did that of man 
—the downfall of a decanter of madeira, and 
made his knees perform the duty of sabnts, 
in pressing out the juice of the vine. With 
the engraving it would be difficult to find 
fault ; it is a master-piece of its kind. 


on 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge, Fel. 1.—Dr. Smith’s annual 
prizes of 26/. each, to the two best profi- 
cients in mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy among the Commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were on Friday last adjudged to Mr. 
Chas. Perry, of Trinity College, and Mr. 
John Baily, of St. John’s College, the first 
and second Wranglers. 

Feb, 22.-—The Norrisian prize is adjudg- 
ed to the Rev. W. M. Mayers, of Catha- 
rine Hall; the subject, ‘* The proofs of a 
General Judgment to come, and the advan- 
tages of the knowledge revealed to mankind 
concerning it.”” The Hulsean prize for last 
year was adjudged to this gentleman for his 
essay on the Divinity of Christ. This young 
gentlemsa is of Jewish parentage, and has 
net been a convert to the Christian religion 
more than four years. 





Ready for Publication. 


The 41st and last part of Encyclopedia 
Heraldica, or complete. Dictionary of the 
whole Science of Heraldry. By WM. Berry, 
late and for 15 years Registering Clerk in 
the College of Arms. The whole forms 3 
volumes, 4to, with above 140 engraved de- 
scriptive Plates, including 60 Plates of the 
Stars, Collars, and Badges of the various 
Orders of Knighthood, foreign aud domes- 
tic, with an’Account of the Arms of the 
Peers and Baronets, and more than 60,000 
private families. 

Conciones Sacre Viginti-quinque, nun- 
quam antea in lucem prolate, de rebus ad 
vitam pie sancteque agendam pertinentibus, 
arte lithogtaphica nitidissime impressz. 

Seleet Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus, translated from the original San- 
scrit; together with an Account of the 
Dramatic System of the Hindus, &c, &c. 


By H.H. Witson, Esq. ’Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The 19th No. of Leybourn’s Mathemati- 
cal Repository. 

Mechanical Problems, adapted to the 
Course of Reading pursued in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

The Works of the English and Scottish 
Reformers, Edited by the Rev. Tuomas 
RussE.t. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the 
late Rev. Joun Hyarr. 

Part XI. of Engraved Specimens of Arms 
and Armour. By J. Sketton. 

No. VII. of Foreiga Topography. B 
the Rev. T. D. am, MA. HSA, , 





Preparing for Publication. 

Notices of old Inns and Hostelries, in 
Bristol. By W. Tyson. 

Researches in South Africa. By the Rev. 
Joun Pirie, D.D. Superintendent of the 
Missions of the London Missionary Society 
in South Africa, &c. 

The Americans as they Are, exemplified 
in a Tour through the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi; embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. By the Author 
of ** Austria as it Is.” 

Private Journal of a Voyage to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, and a residence in the Sandwich 
Islands, during the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 
and 1825. By C.S. Stewart, late Ame- 
rican Missionary at the Sandwich Islands. 
With an Introduction, and occasional Notes. 
By the Rev. W. Extis. 

A brief Inquiry into the Prospects of the 
Christian Church, in connection with the 
Second Advent of Jesus Christ, By the 
Hon. and Rev. Gerarp Noet. 

Sermons, By the Rev, James Proctor 
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Evidences of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion. By the late Rev. Dr. Gerrarb. 

Second Series of Discourses preached he- 
fore the University of Cambridge. By the 
Rev. J. Rose. 

The Marquis of Lonponperry’s Personal 
Narrative of the late War in Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

a of the Life and Travels of Joun 
Lepyarp, from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence, 

Mr. D’Israets is engaged on Commen- 
taries on the Life and Reign of Charles I. 
King of England. 

The Missionary Cabinet, comprising a 
Gazetteer of all the places occupied by Chris- 
tian Missionaries, with a brief Geographical 
Description, &c. by the Rev. C.WitiiaMs. 

The Vocabulary of East Anglia; an At- 
tempt to record the Vulgar Tongue of the 
Twin Sister Counties, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
as it still exists. By the late late Rev. Ro- 
sERT Forsy, M.A. Edited by the Rev. 
Georce Turner, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Annotations on the Apocalypse. By 
J.C. WoopHoust, D.D. Dean of Lichfield 
and Coventry. 

The Impious Feast, a Poem in ten Books. 
By Rosert Lanvor, M.A. Author of Count 
Arezzi, a tragedy. 

Conversations, chiefly on the religious 
sentiments expressed in Madame de Staél’s 
Germany. By Mary Ann Katry, Author 
of Religious Thoughts. 

Memoirs of the Lord Treasurer Burghley. 
By the Rev. Dr. Narezs. 

The Manual of Rank and Nobility, con- 
taining the origin and history of all the va- 
rious Titles, Orders and Dignities, Armorial 
Bearings, Heraldic Emblems, Rights of In- 
heritance, Degrees of Precedence, Court 
Etiquette, &c. of the British Nobility. 

Magyar Nemzeti Dallok, or Hungarian 
popular Songs, with Critical and Historical 
Notices of the Magyar Literature and Lan- 
guage, as spoken in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, By Joun Bowninc. 

A Series of Volumes, under the title of 
The Anniversary; or, Poetry and Prose for 
1829. By ALtLan CUNNINGHAM. 

Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, 
and Narrative Poets of Great Britain, from 
Chaucer to the present day; with a Prelimi- 
nary Sketch of the Early History of English 
Poetry, and Biographical and Critical No- 
tices. By Joun JounsTone. 

The Pleasant History of Frier Rush, to 
form the twelfth Part of Mr. W. J. Tuom’s 
Series of Early Prose Romances. 





Lonpon University. 

Mr. Hurwitz has presented to the Univer- 
sity of London a very valuable ancient Hebrew 
manuscript of the Pentateuch. It contains 
220 columns, written upon 47 skins. It 
was purchased about a year ago from the 

Gent. Mac. January, 1828. 
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heirs of a Mr. Samuel Chai Ricco, a de- 
scendant of a Jewish family which flourished 
in Italy some centuries ago, and gave birth 
to several learned men, whose works are still 
esteemed amongst the Jews. The form of the 
letters is evidently in the African and Spanish 
style, and the material on which it is written 
is African skin, peculiarly prepared, being 
the substance denoininated gevil in Rabbini- 
cal Hebrew, and on which only, according 
to the Talmud and Maimonides, was the 
law allowed to be written in ancient times. 
This circumstance proves the high antiquity 
of this manuscript, for almost all modern 
copies are written on kelaf (parchment).— 
Mr. Hurwitz is of opinion that it was writ- 
ten in the 11th or 12th century, if not 
earlier. 


Roya Institution, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Jan. 25.—The members of this Society 
held their first evening meeting, or conver- 
sazione. It was most numerously attended, 
and some foreigners of distinction, among 
whom was the Baron Itabayana, the Bra- 
zilian Minister, were present. The {library 
and theatre were lighted, for the first time, 
with gas made from resin. Upon the library 
tables was a profusion of new and interest- 
ing foreign publications; a specimen of the 
newly-discovered element called bromine; a 
new philosophical experiment; and some 
artificial flowers, made from the scales of 
fish and the shards of beetles, by the na- 
tives of Brazil. At nine o’clock the eom- 
pany assembled in the theatre, where Mr. 

rande gave an interesting and clear account 
of the very important aids Medicine has re- 
ceived in the new vegetable principle disco- 
vered in the different species of Cinchona, 
which he proposes in future to call ¢* Quinia”’ 
and ‘¢ Cinchonia,” instead of Quinine, &c. 


Lonpon Institution. 

The following Lectures will be delivered 
in the Theatre of the London Institution, 
during the present season.—On the Motive 
Forces of the Arts. Illustrated by models 
of machines, steam-engines, &c.; by Nor- 
ton Webster, Esq. 

On the Phanomena and History of Ig- 
neous Meteors and Meteorites. Illustrated 
by a series of transparent paintings of Me- 
teors and specimens, by E, W. Brayley, jun. 
Esq. A.L.S. and M. Zool. Soc. 

On Music, particularly as to Vocal Music, 
(illustrated by voices), by Samuel Wesley, 
Esq. 

On Poetry and the Drama in general, and 
on Milton and Shakspeare in particular, by 


John Thelwall, Esq. 


Royat Geoiocica Society or CoRNWALL* 


At a Special Meeting of this Society, an 
Address of Congratulation was voted to 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. on his election to 
the office of President of the Royal Society. 
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The Geological Society, which acknowledges 
its deep sense of the zeal and ability of Mr. 
Gilbert, in its origin and advancement, con- 
gratulate themselves on their countryman 
“ being chosen to fill that Chair, which, hav- 
ing been the seat of Newton, may be deemed 
the throne of intellectual eminence. That 
two of their countrymen, almost from the 
same spot, should have been raised in suc- 
cession to this dignity, is to them a source 
of pleasure and of pride,” 
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Analysis of a Paper, read Feb. 7, ly Dr. 
Prichard, entitled ** An Historical Ac- 
count of the most remarkalle Pestilences 
which have afflicted Mankind in different 
Ages.” 

In a former part of this Essay Dr. P. had 
given an account of the Pestilences, recorded 
in history, prior to the age of Justinian, 
when the true plague is recognised in the 
descriptions given by Procopius and Eua- 
grius. From that period it was observed, 
that epidemic diseases appear to have been 
neither so fatal, nor so widely spread as in 
former ages ; at least we find no instances of 
such extensive mortality, until we come to 
the remarkable history of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The middle of that century was the 
zra of the most fatal pestilence récorded in 
the history of mankind. This, in England, 
was termed the Great Plague; and in the 
North of Europe, where it raged with great 
severity, the Black Death. It is described 
by many historians and chronicle-writers, a3 
Mezeray, Walsingham, Knighton, Stowe, 
and others, from whose works the most 
striking passages referring to the subject 
were cited. Guido de Cauliaco, a physician 
of Avignon, who witnessed the phenomena 
of this disease, is the only writer from 
whom we obtain accurate information as to 
its real character. In his description of it, 
we find proof that it was the plague, though 
apparently of greater than usual malignity. 
This distemper is said to have arisen in Ca- 
thay, or Chinese Tartary, in 1346. Its ori- 

in was attended, according to Villani and 

Dhaiees, with meteoric phenomena of a re- 
markable kind.' It proceeded through Asia 
and Evrope, and in three years arrived at the 
south coast of England. ‘It passed (says 
Stowe) even unto Bristow, and raged in 
such sort, that the Gloueestershire men 
would not suffer the Bristow men to have 
accesse to them, nor into their country by 
any meanes.” It passed into Scotland, 
Wales, an! Ireland, where, however, it is 
said scarcely to have touched such as were 
¢s right Irishmen borne.”’ The historians of 
the north describe its ravages in Germany 
and Denmark, where the cattle, and even 
vegetation, are said to have perished under 
the noxious influence. 

During the next century and half, there 


Bristou 
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were four periods of extensive pestilence, 
viz. 1861, 1382, 1450, and 1475; but none 
of these epidemics were remarkable in. the 
extent of mortality to the Great Plague. 
Most of the preceding epidemics are said 
to have originated in the southern and eastern 
parts of the world. A new distemper now 
made its appearance, which, according to 
all the best accounts, began in our own 
country, and was hence, and from its most 
remarkable symptoms, termed the English 
Plague, Sudor Anglicus, or the Sweating 
Sickness. It commenced in 1483, and re- 
peatedly returned between that era and 1551, 
when it disappeared. We find, after this 


time, frequent accounts of the occurrence 
of the old Plague in England, as well as in 
other parts of Europe. 

Some phenomena, of a remarkable kind, 
were noticed in the history of epidemic dis- 
eases during the following century, particu- 


larly the accounts of the Black Assize, at 
Oxiord, and the Plague of Trent and Verona, 
described by Thuanus. 

The accounts of the several epidemics of 
1593, 1603, 1625, 16836, and 1665, were 
taken up in one review, as mutually illus- 
trating each other. Dr. Hancock, in his 
‘¢ Researches into the Laws and Pheno- 
mena of Pestilence: a work in which the 
theory of epidemic diseases has been suc- 
cessfully elucidated, has clearly shewn, from 
the Bills of Mortality, which were regularly 
kept from the year 1603, and from the his- 
tory of diseases in London during the 17th 
century, that plague, more or less active, 
was an almost coustant inmate of our metro- 
polis, as it is now said to be of some Turkish 
cities; there being only three years, from 
1603 to 1680, in which some death by 
plague does not appear in the Bills. At 
those periods, when it broke out as an epi- 
demic, the increase of mortality was marked 
by such circumstances as, when carefully 
considered, are sufficient to refute the pre- 
valent notion, that it arose from infected 
fomites. 

{t is impossible to analyse, in a short 
compass, that part of Dr. Prichard’s Paper 
which referred to the History of the Plague 
in London, or the general reflections which 
followed, on the Nature of Epidemic Dis- 
eases, on the laws of Quarantine, and in 
proof of the opinion that, although the 
Plague is, under particular circumstances, a 
disease extremely contagious, yet. the ex- 
tensive spread of pestilence is not chiefly de- 
pendent on contagion. 

The author concluded by saying, ‘¢ On 
the whole, when we consider the great ex- 
tent, the almost unlimited sway of those 
morbific causes, which formerly spread de- 
structive plagues over half the globe, ad- 
vancing, with irresistible progress, from 
China to Greenland, or from the centre of 
Africa to the Baltic, sparing neither moun- 
taineers, nor the inhabitants of vallies, cut 
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off from intercourse with men—involving in 
murrain and decay the inferior race of ani- 
mals, and even the vegetation of countries— 
we are forced to admit, that such pheno- 
mena display the operation of agencies placed 
far beyond the art of men to controul or 
prevent, aud at present beyond the scrutiny 
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of philosophical research, Whether we shall 
ever again be afflicted with similar calamities, 
must depend upon circumstances, out of the 
reach of human power, and alone on the 
counsels of the supreme arbiter, in'whose 
hands are the destinies of men now and for 
ever.” 


—o— 
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Socizty oF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan. 10, 1828. W. Hamilton, Esq. V.P., 
in the Chair. The President and Council 
exhibited to the Society some drawings by 
Mr. Nash, of Architectural Antiquities, 
lately discovered in Yorkshire. Mr. Nash 
is to draw these in lithography for the 
Vetusta Monumenta. 

The reading of Mr. Ellis’s communication 
respecting the attempt of Col. Blood, to 
carry off the Regalia, in the reign of 
Charles II., was concluded. 

Mr. Britton communicated a paper, with 
an illustrative drawing, of Choon Castle, in 
Cornwall, by a gentleman who has recently 
surveyed that ancient fortress. 

Fel. 7. This evening, were read several 
passages of English History, communicated 
by W. A. Miles, Esq. from a MS, of the 
historian ‘Stowe, preserved in the British 
Museum. They consisted of contemporary 
natratives of the death of John of Gaunt, 
his contest with the Bishop of London re- 
specting Wickliff, the death of king Ed- 
ward III., &c.—Four beautifully accurate 
fac-similes of fresco paintings, lately disco- 
vered in Westminster Abbey, were exhibited 
to the Society. They are executed by Mr. 
Stephanoff. 

Feb. 14. Mr. Ellis communicated a let- 
ter, written from Dunkirk in the time of 
Charles II., and describing that town as it 
then appeared, when in the hands of the 
English. 

Feb. 21. Mr. ‘Ellis read an interesting 
letter, communicated by himself, from the 
British Museum, written from Rome by an 
Englishman of quality in 1721. It was 
addressed by the writer to his father, ex- 
cusing himself for the intercourse which, 
contrary to his paternal instructions, he 
had contracted with the Pretender, Charles 
Stuart. He expresses himself so charmed 
with the courtesy, intelligence, and liberality 
of sentiment evinced by that illustrious indi- 
vidual, as, notwithstanding his Hanoverian 
party, to have become a great admirer of the 
Chevalier’s person, if not of his cause; and 
indeed, it appears as if he had already be- 
come more than half a jacobite. From the 
intimate acquaintance with which the Pre- 
tender is described to have possessed of the 
writer’s family and connections, he must 
have been a man of considerable rank; and 
it would add to the value and interest of 
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the document, if the name (which was not 
affixed for obvious reasons) could be dis- 
covered, 
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Nov. 22,1827. A curious paper was read 
hy Mr. Grierson, the subject of which was 
some footsteps of quadrupeds discovered in 
ared sandstone quarry, about two miles to 
the north of the town of Lechmaben, in the 
county of Dumfries. Professor Buckland 
having received casts of some of the most 
distinct impressions, together with a frag- 
ment of the sandstone itself, expressed his 
full conviction (though the fact was at vari- 
ance with his general opinions respecting 
the geological formation), that the rock, 
while in a soft state, had been traversed by 
living quadrupeds. The impressions of one 
of these tracts, Dr. Buckland thiaks, have 
been produced by the feet of a tortoise or 
crocodile.—One of the deepest and most 
distinct impressions was found at the base of 
the stratum in the lower part of the quarry, 
perhaps sixty or seventy feet beneath the 
surface of the earth. In what manner the 
facts and phenomena described may affect 
some interesting questions in geology, 
Mr. Grierson says he shall not presume to 
inquire; ‘* but,’’ adds that gentleman, ‘ I 
think I may be permitted to remark in con- 
clusion, that we have now specimens of the 
new red sandstone, containingimpressions of 
quadrupeds,—impressions, which, to say the 
least, may be denominated, Footsteps before 
the Flood.” 

Roman Corns. 


Feb. 1. As a gardener was at work within 
a few yards only of the road, where it sepa- 
rates Bocking from Braintree in Essex, he 
found a great quantity of Roman coins. 
There had been many times before single 
ones dug up near the spot, which had in- 
duced Mrs. Tabor to request, if any more 
were found, she might be apprised of it ; ia 
consequence of which the gardener, on dis- 
covering the coins, got a half-peck measure 
which he filled by spades’ full at a time, and 
carried the whole to her, and sold them for 
three guineas, having first, in a joke, asked 
50/. On hearing of the circumstance (says 
our correspondent) I repaired to the gar- 
dener, and secured 26 of the coins, and the 
bottom of the pot which had contained 
them; this was in the evening, and the 
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next morning I caled again, and went to the 
spot where they had been found, dnd in ‘a 
minute or two the gardener’s boy picked up 
six more, which I purchased ; and a number 
of other people in the town have, by some 
means or other, got some, They were at 
first supposed to have been all copper, but 
there are many silver ones amongst them, 
and altogether must have amounted to nearly 
or perhaps more than 3000, Mrs. Tabor 
having got upwards of 2,200. The follow- 
ing are the only letters which appear legi- 
ble in the inscriptions : 


+» » VALERIANVS P F AVG 
DIV . . MARINIANA 
GALLIENVS AVG 
IMP GALLIENVS AVG 
COL SALONINA AVG 
IMP C VICTORINVS P F AVG 
«+++ VICTORINVS P F AVG (left side face) 
IMP C POSTVMVS P F AVG 
IMP MARIVS P F AVG 
IMP CLAVDIVS 
IMP MACI QVINTILLVS 
IMP C CLAVDIVS AVG 
IMP FVL QVIETVS P F AVG 
IMP C TETRICVS P F AVG 
seseeeTETRICVS C AVG 


The coin or medal of Mariniana is a beau- 
tiful silver one, in a high state of preserva- 
tion; she was the second wife of the Em- 
peror Valerian, and it appears to have been 
struck on the occasion of her marriage—the 
obverse bears the head of the Empress, the 
reverse (as we suppose) a peacock with a 
cupid—legend ConsEcRATIG. 

Braintree is a small market town, situate 
on the Roman road, leading from Verulam 
(St. Alban’s) to Camulodunum(Colchester), 
and is about 16 miles from the latter place ; 
the road dissects it in one place, and further 
on from Colchester divides us from the vil- 
lage of Bocking. About two or three years 
ago there were found near the confines of 
Bocking, and where it adjoins Braintree, 
three or four urns which are said to have 
been Roman ; the largest of them contained 
a small black vessel which the workmen 
who found them declared had no aperture ; 
their curiosity induced them to break it open, 
but it did not appear to contain any thing ; 
the urns were all broken by the workmen, 
but their fragments were collected, and are 
preserved by Mrs. J. Tabor of Bocking : 
those of the largest are capable of being 
placed, and tied together, so as to exhibit the 
original form. There were found in the urns 
fragments of bones, apparently human, the 
most perfect specimen of which seems to 
have been part of ascull. Since that time 
there have been discovered at Stisted (which 
adjvins both Bocking and Braintree, and is 
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still nearer to Colchester, being situate 
about amile from the road before mentioned, ) 
several urns which are stated to have been 
decidedly Roman. 

A silver Roman coin of the Emperor 
Carausius, of great rarity, has recently been 
found in a state of high preservation in the 
neighbourhood of Debenham, in Suffolk. It 
bears on one side the effigies of the Emperor, 
crowned with laurel, circumscribed imp: ca- 
RAUSIUS P:F:A. On the reverse, the Em- 
peror extending his right hand towards a 
female figure, (Britannia) both holding a 
standard, circumscribed EXPECTATE VENI.— 
Carausius reigned in Britain anno 294. The 
coin is now in the collection of a gentleman 
at Woodbridge.—Some few weeks since a 
labourer employed in removing soil and 
rubbish, which had been thrown out of the 
deep well discovered about two years ago on 
the top of Mount Surrey Mousehold, near 
Northampton, found a Roman coin, which 
proves to be a large brass of svL1A. DOMNa, 
(Pia. Felix. Aug.) wife of the Emperor Sep- 
timus Severus, who died at York, a.p. Feb. 
4, 211.—A small brass of the Third Gordian 
(IMP. CAES. M. ANT, GORDIANVS. PIVS, AVG. 
proclaimed Emperor of Rome by the Pre- 
torians, Feb. 15, 237,) was lately taken out 
of the foundation-wall of an old building in 
the parish of St. Margaret, Ipswich. The 
reverse of this coin has the figure of the 
Emperor standing, with spear and shield, 
and the legend viRTVS. AVG. 8, C. 

Statue or Apottro. 

A short time ago a man at Littlebonne, in 
Normandy, the Julia Bona of the Romans, 
struck into what he conceived to be a mass 
of gold: but, on its complete exhumation, 
proved to be an androgynous statne of 
Apollo, above six feet high, of brouze 
strongly gilt. It was sent to Paris, and pub- 
licly exhibited, at ao livre each person ; 
when the French Government, anxious to 
deposit so unique a curiosity and beautiful 
specimen of art in their national museum, 
offered to purchase it for about 1,200/. As 
the owner wanted, in addition, the office of 
@ postmaster, the negociation either broke 
off or became suspended ; when our public- 
spirited countryman, Mr. Woodburn, of 
St. Martin’s-lane, stepped in, and paying for 
it near 20001. brought it safe to London. 
Should any individual wish to become the 
possessor, Mr. Woodburn expects to make 
a@ profit; but, with a laudable feeling of 
patriotism, he would resign this statue to 
the Brisish Museum, on the mere repay- 
ment of his expences. There is a wonderful 
resemblance in the face to that of the bronze 
head formerly dug up at Bath, and engraved 
by the Society of Antiquaries. 


Researches. 
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THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. 
By W. Hersez. 


WE see “ the human face divine,” 
Clothed in a living smile, 
Or mark in every languid line, 
The wreck of care and toil. 
Expression’s silent mirror shews 
Nhst Sorrow would impart ; 
Tis in the face—but ah! who knows 
The secrets of the heart ? 


Perhaps, while outward pleasure speaks, 
Affection’s smile to win ; 

Tis but the mask that Caution seeks 
To hide the grief within. 

We hear what language may express, 
We see the tear-drup start ; 

Yet know not all—for who can guess 
The secrets of the heart ? 


The timid maiden pines and weeps, 
Unseen by those she loves ; 

And still her soul the secret keeps, 
O’erwhelming as it proves. 

The anxious parent knows too well 
What daily cares impart ; 

But ah! no parent e’er can tell 
The sccrets of the heart! 


ee oe 


THE DEATH-SONG OF KORNER.* 
By H. Branpretu, Jun. 


ON to the fight, proud spirits, on, 
*Tis Lutnow’s banner waves ; 

Is Freedom’s torch for ever gone ? 
Is this a land of slaves ? 

Shall we obey a foreign lord, 
To tyrants bend the knee ? 

Forbid it Lutnow’s, Korner’s sword, 
Forbid it Liberty ! 

By thee, thou glorious Sun, I swear, 
By Him who gave me birth ; 

By all a warrior hopes to share 
In heaven, e’en-as on earth, 

By all that’s past, by all that is, 
I swear, or yet may be, 

No peace of mind shall e’er be his 
Who hails not Liberty. 


Throbs there one coward bosom here, 
Where caves and rocks surround ? 

Hush! lest some mountainu-echo near 
Receive the accursed sound, 

For if there be a sight, a word, 
That mountain maid should fly, 

*Tis when the coward sheathes his sword, 
Nor strikes for Liberty. 





* Sce our Review, p. 157. 


Then, father, by thine honour’d name, 
Witbhold not Freedom's spear ; 

Then, mother, by thy son’s fair fame, 
Oh! weep not o’er my bier. 

And thou, the sister of my love, 
Check thou the rising sigh; 

For live they not, in realms above, 
Who die for Liberty ? 

Thou too—but hark! what hear I now ? 
’Tis hostile bands that clash ; 

Down from the mountain’s misty brow 
Gaul’s eagled banners dash. 

Well—band and banner, let them come ; 
Who fears their eagled cry ? 

Yon torrent-tide shall be their tomb 
Who war ’gainst Liberty. 


Then to the fight, proud spirits, on, 
*Tis Lutnow’s banner waves ; 

Is Freedom’s toreh for ever gone ? 
Is this a land of slaves ? 

But ah !—’tis o’er—that winged ball— 
Yet one shout ere I die, 

One shout befitting warrior’s fall— 
Lutnow and Liberty ! 


Temple, Jan, 18. 
—o 


TO THOMAS GENT, ESQ, 
on His Poems. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


*¢ Gifted alike with Fancy’s train to sport, 
And tread light measures in her elfin court ; 
Or pierce the height where grandeur sits 
alone, {throne.” 
Girt by the tempest on his mountaiv- 
Gent’s Poems. 


EAR Gent, thy numbers smoothly flow; 
Truth, pathos, humour they impart, 
And o’er the varied volume shew 
A cultur’d mind, a feeling heart. 


Thy Muse through Fancy’s region winds ; 
Genius attends her on the way, 

Virtue approves, for all she finds 
Tender, or innocently gay. 


Nor this alone thy Muse’s pow’r ; 

O’er steeps Parnassian she can climb, 
And to the lofty summit tow’r, 

Where dwells in state the dread sublime. 


Ah! hapless Bard, if verse could tell 

The loss * that thou wast doom’d to see, 
Too mournfully would sound thy shell, 

For none can know that loss like thee. 





* The death of Mrs. Gent. 
XCVII, il, p. 474, 


See ‘vol, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—g— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Fel. 1. 

The Marquis of Londonderry called the 
attention of the House to the following 
incendiary resolution, passed at a late meet~ 
ing of the Roman Catholic Association : 
viz. * That we feel it a duty we owe to the 
Irish people to declare, that we shall consi- 
der every Irish Member of Parliament an 
enemy to the freedom, peace, and happiness 
of Ireland, who will support, either directl 
or indirectly, any administration of which 
the Duke of Wellington, or any individual 
professing his principles, is the head or con- 
triver; and we call on all counties, cities, 
towns, and parishes in Ireland, to act upon 
the spirit of this resolution.” This resolu- 
tion, Lord Londonderry said, though impo- 
tent with respect to the illustrious indivi- 
dual against whom it was directed, could not 
fail to have an injurious effect in Ireland. 
For himself, he declared that any approach 
to intimidation would alienate him, as it 
would alienate every rational friend of the 
Roman Catholic question, Lord Clifden 
offered twenty-seven years of disappointment 
in excuse for the intemperance of the Ro- 
man Catholics, and contended that the 
question of their claims was a great national 
question, which it was unjust to decide 
with reference to the temper of the parties 
concerned. 

House oF Commons, Feb. 4. 

Petitions in favour of the demands of the 
Roman CaTHotics were presented from va- 
rious places in Ireland, by Messrs. J. Grat- 
tan and S. Rice, Sir H. Parnell, and Sir 
John Newport, Mr. Hume and Mr. V, Fitz- 
gerald. Mr. Hume said the Irish Roman 
Catholics were as much oppressed as the 
Greeks were by the Turks; and Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald commended the conduct of the 
Roman Catholics at the simultaneous meet- 
ings. 

Mr. J. Smith, on presenting a petition 
against the Test anp Corporation Acts 
from the Unitarians of Hackney, took the 
opportunity to deny that the Dissenters had 
made common cause with the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; protesting at the same time, that 
the great body of Dissenters were favour- 
able to the Roman Catholic claims, 

Mr. G. Bankes moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to relieve the Roman Catuotics so 
far from the double land-tax to which they 
are now subject, as to place them on a level 
with their Protestant fellow-subjects, Leave 
was granted, and the Bill was read the first 
time, 


Feb. 5. Messrs. Dawson, Lamb, and Vil- 
liers presented several petitions in favour of 
the Carnoric Craims. Mr, Stewart de- 
clared that he would ever be guided in his 
support of any Cabinet by its conduct on the 
Catholic question, as their neglect of that 
question disqualified them for managing the 
affairs of a free country. Mr, D. *’. Har- 
vey expressed his opinion, that the Emanci- 
pation of the Catholics would by no means 
tranquillize Ireland, or remedy its evils, and 
that it was only by a rigid economy that 
either could be effected. He was deter- 
mined to support any Ministers who advo- 
cated economy. Mr. S. Rice contended, 
that economy and the Catholic Claims were 
intimately connected; that to grant it 
would enable Ministers to dispense with the 
large body of troops at present necessary to 
the tranquillization of Ireland, and thus to 
economise on a large scale. 





Feb.6, Mr. A. Ellis and Gen. King pre- 
sented petitions in favour of the Catuonic 
Ciaims. Gen. King declared himself de- 
cidedly hostile to the question, although, 
in the course of. his parliamentary duty, he 
had been called on to present a petition in 
its favour. He animadverted with severity 
on the threatening declaration of the former 
evening, made by Mr. A. Dawson, that 
there were a million of Roman Catholics fit 
to bear arms. Mr. Leicester was of opinion 
that by opposing Catholic Emancipation the 
Ministry were bringing down on this coun- 
try the intolerable burthen of a poor Irish 
population to devour its prosperity. Sir 
T. Lethbridge declared his conviction that 
the present Ministry was in all respects the 
most auspicious that the country could pos- 
sess, and that its internal and external po- 
licy would be equally beneficial. Mr. S. 
Rice defended the legality of the Roman 
Catholic Association, while he deprecated 
its violence. He considered the concession 
of the Roman Catholic Claims unattended 
with any hazard, 

Several petitions were presented for the 
repeal of the Test anp Corporation Acts. 

In a Committee of Supply, after some 
conversation, 22,800,000/. were granted in 
payment of Exchequer bills, for the ser- 
vices of 1826 and 1827; 734,200/. for the 
same purpose for carrying on public works; 
and 5,000,000/. for the same purpose, for 
the services of 1823, 24, 25, 26, 27. 





Feb. 7. Mr. Brougham brought forward 
a motion of which he had given notice, 
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«touching the state of the law, and its 
administration in the Courts of Justice, 
with a view to such reform as time may 
have rendered necessary, and experience 
may have shewn to be expedient.” The 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman made a most 
elaborate speech on the occasion, which oc- 
cupied six hours in the delivery; and such 
was the interest with which he invested the 
subject, that the House paid a continuous 
attention to the Learned Gentleman. He 
detailed the usages and practices of all the 
Courts of the land, high and low, forming 
numerous objections to each, and suggest- 
ing remedies for the alleged evils of the 
whole—one of which was to increase the 
number of Judges from twelve to fourteen. 
Such, however, was the immensity of mat- 
ter contained in the Hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
posé, that the Solicitor-General, in order to 
be afforded the necessary time to give due 
consideration to the statement of the Learn- 
ed Gentleman, proposed an adjournment of 
the question, which proposal, after a few 
general observations of approval from Mr. 
Secretary Peel, was agreed to by the House, 
and the further consideration of the subject 
was postponed to the 25th of Feb. when we 
shall enter more fully into the discussion. 





Feb. 8. Mr. Hume called the attention 
of the House to the Savinc Banks Inst1- 
tuTION, by which, as he undertook to de- 
monstrate, the poor gained little, most of 
the depositors being persons in easy circum- 
stances, while the nation, he calculated, 
had lost nearly half a million in eleven 
years. Up to the 5th of January 1827, the 
amount repaid to the depositors over and 
above their deposits was 452,088/. From 
the accounts he ascertained that govern- 
ment had received for interest fram the 
fund, since 1817, 2,250,000/. in round 
numbers, and had paid the depositors for 
the same, 2,703,000/. If the House wish- 
ed to pay 40,000/. or 50,0001. a-year, let 
them do so after a deliberate inquiry, and 
let the Government, instead of separate di- 
rectors, take the whole organization of 
these saving banks upon their own hands. 
At present there was no uniformity of prac- 
tice among the directors ; some charged a 
per centage, others charged none, for ma- 
nagement. Upon the Hon. Member’s mo- 
tion, the Saving Bauks accounts, up to the 
present year, were ordered to be made out. 


aa 
Howse or Lorps, Fel. 11. 


The Earl of Darnley asked the Duke of 
Wellington whether he proposed to bring 
forward any measures for the relief of the 
population of Ireland, and avowed an opi- 
nion that a Committee of Inquiry as to the 
uumber and state of the Irish people would 
be productive of advantage——The Duke of 
Wellington intimgted that measures, having 
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for their object the relief of the Irish pea- 
santry, would be proposed in the other 
House of Parliament ; observing, by the 
way, that no measures like that suggested 
by the Earl of Darley were in contem- 
plation. 

The Earl of Carnarvon moved for certain 
papers connected with the Treaty of the 6th 
of July, and the result of that Treaty at 
Navarino. His Lordship enforced his mo- 
tion by remarking that the production of 
the papers in question was necessary for the 
defence of Sir Edward Codringtou. He then 
entered at some length into a vindication of 
the treaty of the 6th of July, referring to 
various precedents which he conceived to be 
applicable ; and having animadverted upon 
the recent changes in the Cabinet, inquired 
whether the policy marked out by that 
Treaty would be adhered to by the present 
Administration, more particularly address- 
ing his question to those of its members, 
who were also members of Lord Goderich’s 
and Mr. Canning’s Cabinets.—The Earl of 
Dudley objected to the production of the 
papers moved for, as these papers would be 
incomplete and unintelligible without others 
which could not be made public, without 
betraying the confidence of the two Govern- 
ments, in coucert with which were carried 
on the negociatious of which these docu- 
ments were a part. He contended that they 
were not necessary to the defence of Sir 
Edward Codrington, whom no one thought 
of accusing, and who, on the other hand, 
had received honours and rewards for his 
gallant service. 

Lord Goderich availed himself of this oc- 
casion to explain the circumstances which 
led to and attended the dissolution of the 
late Ministry. 

The Earl of Eldon denied that the Treaty 
of July could be in any sense regarded as a 
corollary, from the articles signed by the 
Duke ot Wellington, and sanctioned by the 
Government of which he (Lord Eldon) had 
been a member, ‘The Treaty he regarded as 
utterly repugnant to the law of nations, and 
ridiculed the pretence that that law had not 
been practically violated, because Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington, when ordered to sail into 
the port, and through the fleet of an inde- 
pendent government, for the purpose of 
taking possession of one or both, was di- 
rected to avoid any collision. 

The Duke of Wellington denied that the 
proper policy of Great Britain dictated con- 
stant interference in the affairs of indepen- 
dent states ; such interference might be ad- 
mitted, iu a particular case be commanded 
by over-ruling necessity, but he laid down 
non-interference as the rule, interference as 
the exception. ‘The policy which the Cabi- 
net of 1826 contemplated with respect to 
Turkey and Greece, and-in furtherance of 
which he had signed the protocol alluded to, 

was essentially pacific, His Grace having 
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declared that it was his intention to carry 
the Treaty of July into execution according 
to its letter and its spirit, and in good faith, 
addressed himself to the observations that 
had been thrown out respecting the late 
change in the Cabinet. He denied that he 
had listened to any stipulation, or given any 
guarantee, treating both as the members of 
@ corrrupt contract. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde taunted the 
members of Mr. Canning’s Cabinet, who are 
now in office, with having violated pledges 
solemnly given, never to co-operate with 
those whom he described as that gentle- 
man’s enemies. 

Ear! Dudley cited Mr. Canning’s own 
cordial coalition with the late Marquis of 
Londonderry as a precedent in favour of for- 
getting pledges angrily given in seasons of 
violent political conflict. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne gave a rather 
long version of the dissolution of the late 
Cabinet. He defended the attack upon the 
Egyptian fleet at Navarino, on the ground 
that the island of Sphacteria, which ex- 
tends across the mouth of that harbour, is 
an appendage to the sovereignty of the 
fonian Islands, and therefore a British pos- 
session. 

Lords Ellenborough and Wharncliffe spoke 
at some length, and ultimately the Earl of 
Carnarvon withdrew his motion. 

In the House or Commons the same 
day, on the motion for a CoMMITTEE OF 
Surpty, Sir G. Cockburn stated, that in 
consequence of the contemplated committee 
of Finance, it was not at present the inten- 
tion of government to move for more than 
six months’ supply, though the estimates 
have been made cut for a year. Mr. Ma- 
berly objected to the course proposed, as 
the Finance Committee was not appointed, 
and would consent to no more than a three 
months’ vote.—Mr. Secretary Peel answered 
the chjection by showing that the present 
act of 1817 was faithfully observed. After 
several other members had delivered their 
sentiments, the proposed vote was passed 
by a majority of 48 to 15, 


een eee 


House or Commons, Fel. 19. 


Mr. M.A. Taylor brought forward his 
motion respecting the Detays in Cuancery. 
The Hon. Member spoke at considerable 
length, and concluded by moving for an ac- 
count of the number of re-hearings and ap- 
peals that stood for hearing at Hilary Term, 
1828; a similar account of the number of 
causes on exceptions and further directions, 
pleas, and demurrers; together with a like 
account of the business before the Master of 
the Rolls. After a discussion, in which the 
Solicitor General, Mr, Fergusson, Mr. Se- 
eretary Peel, and Mr. Bankes joined, the 
motion was unanimously agreed to. 


Sir John Newport, after complaining of 
the mode in which the business of the Ap- 
MIRALTY Court 1n IRELAND Was managed, 
moved for certain returos connected with 
thatCourt. After a few words from Mr. W. 
Lamb the motion was agreed to, as was an- 
other motion of Sir John’s respecting the 
Vestries holden under the recent church and 
parochial rates act. 

Fel, 13. Several petitions were presented 
from the Protestant Dissenters against the 
Test anp Corporation Acts. 





Feb. 14. Mr. Hobhouse brought forward 
& motion for a vote of thanks to Admiral Sir 
E. Codrington for his conduct in the battle 
of Navarin ; to the commanders, and sea- 
men, and marines of the vessels engaged : 
and to the French and Russian Admirals. 
The Hon. Member supported his motion by 
an appeal to the precedents of Copenhagen 
and Algiers, which, especially the latter, he 
contended, were cases strictly in point with 
that of Navarin.—Mr. Huskisson opposed 
the motion, on the ground that no analogy 
existed between the cases cited and that of 
Navarin; but, in doing so, begged clearly 
to be understood as not wishing in the 
slightest degree to detract from the merit of 
Sir E. Codrington—Mr. Peel also objected 
to the motion, and maintained that the pre- 
cedents alluded to were irrelevant. He could 
not consent to the motion, as there had been 
no previous declaration of war against Turkey. 
The motion was then withdrawn. 

Feb.15, Mr.Peel, in accordance with a pre- 
vious notice of a motion for a Finance Com- 
MITTEE, entered intoa general outline of the 
state of the revenue and expenditure of the 
country. In 1816, that is to say the year 
ending the 5th of Jan. 1816, he observed, 
the Funded Debt was 816,310,0001.; in 
1822, 796,530,000. ; 1828, 777,470,0001. 
He then stated the charges upon the debt 
funded and unredeemed : 

The charge in 1816 was £28,278,000 

1822 . . 26,419,000 
1828 . . 25,500,000 
Of course this statement did not comprise 
the whole, for there were certain annuities 
not comprised in it; therefore the whole of 
the unredeemed debt and annuities might be 
taken thus :— 
The interest, &c. in 1816 was £30,488,000 
1822 . . 28,596,000 
1828 . . 28,381,000 
The total decrease of the unfunded debt 
amounted to 38,835,000. to which must 
be added a sum of 9,770,000/. which to- 
gether make a grand total of 48,605,000/. 
The total decrease in the charges upon the 
debt since 1815, amounted to 4,424,000/. 
This decrease was occasioned by the falling 
in of terminable annuities.—The expenditure 
in 1823 was 47,692,000J.; this consisted 
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of the intérest of the debt, the ordinary ser- 
vices of the state, stich as the army and 
navy, &o. But the expenditure was— 


In 1823 .- 647,692,000 
1824 . . 49,527,000 
1825 . . 48,061,000 
1826 49,585,000 
1827 .+. 49,719,000 


if from these sums be deducted the amount 
of the fixed sums paid for annuities, &c. in 
which was included sums advanced for — 


works, the net expenditure would be thus— 
In 1823 . £185;477,000 
1824 . . 20,461,000 
1825 20,000,000 
1826. 21,590,000 
1827 . . 21,529,000 


The next point which he would bring under 
consideration was the amount of the issues 
for the five years to the Commissioners for 
redeeming the National Debt. The total 
sum issued for that purpose was 29,414,600/. 
The total surplus of income during that pe- 
riod was 21,092,000/. consequently the 
amount of the issues to the Commissioners 
exceeded the actual receipt of the revenue 
by about 8,320;000/. which sum was made 
up by monies raised by means of Exchequer 
Bills, viz. 4,617,000/,; and partly by re- 
dueing the balances in the Exchequer. The 
total revenue of the country for the last two 
years was as follows :— 
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Tn 1826 £49,625 ,000 

in 1827 49,581,000 
Excluding the naval and military pensions, 
the advances for public works, &c. the total 
expenditure would be 49,487,000/. leaving 
an excess of revenue of 94,000/. Divested 
of these weights, the expenditufe in 1826 
was 49,513,000/. In 1827, 49,487,000/. 
which was rather less than the preceding 
year. It possibly was expected that he 
should say something respecting the esti- 
mates for the current years without pledg- 
ing himself for its correctness, thongh he 
believed it was nearly so, he would state 
it:— 


The Army, &c. . . . £6,586,000 





Extraordinaries of ditto . 810,000 
See Pg ge FS ta 292,000 
Commissariat . + «+ 874,000 
Navy. . . + . + «+ 5,995,000 
Ordnance . . . ~ + 1,574,000 
Miscellaneous + «+ 1,946,000 

Making a total of £17,577,000 


The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded with 
moving for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the income and expenditure of the 
country, to report the most effectual means 
of securing an ical receipt, custody, 
and application of the public money, without 
detriment to the public service. The mo- 
tion for a Committee was agreed to. 





Qe 


SPAIN. 


The evacuation of Spain has commenced, 
and it has been already the signal for tumult, 
Symptoms of discontent had broken out in 
Granada; and the roads and mountains of 
Catalonia are infested by bands of robbers as 
formidable as the old guerilla parties. ‘The 
influence and money of the clergy are still 
working from one end to the other; and 
formidable bands are prowling about in the 
mountains, 


AUSTRIA. 


By a decree of the 18th Nov. the Em- 
peror of Austria encourages the establish- 
ment of the Jesuits in-his dominions. His 
Majesty grants them the faculty to commu- 
nicate freely with their General concerning 
the internal government of their houses, the 
direction of the schools which are intrusted 
to them, the choice of books of instruction, 
and permission to devote themselves to the 
labours of the missions. ‘The Emperor ter- 
minates his decree by announcing that the 
Jesuits will contribute in his dominions to 
the good education of youth; that they will 
labour to form Christians and faithful sub- 
jects; and that they will thus put a check 
to the ravages of incredulity and corruption ! 

Gent. Mac. February, 1828. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

A proclamation has been addressed by the 
Ottoman Porte (says the Augsburg Gazette) 
to all the functionaries of the Empire, con- 
ceived in terms the most offensive to the 
cabinets and all Christendom. It calls the 
Mussulmen to arms, and declares plainly 
that the Porte wanted to gain time in order 
to prepare for a sanguinary struggle; and 
that having obtained that object, it will 
rather be overpowered than consent to re- 
cognize the independence of the Greeks in 
the Morea and the islands, which would en- 
courage the other Rayas to revolt, and soon 
reduce Islamism under the dominion of the 
infidels. The Porte has not been content 
with this proclamation, but has also drawn 
up a list of proscriptions, which includes 
1500 French, English, and Russian sub- 
jects, and makes all the individuals of the 
three nations who remain apprehensive of 
a similar or a worse fate. These measures 
have obliged the Charges des Affaires of the 
neutral powers to interfere, and to observe 
to the Porte that this conduct was not con- 
formable to the promise which it had made 
to take under its own protection all the 
Franks who had no immediate representa- 
tive; that it was only preparing br itself 
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the moss dréeaiful catastrophe; that it was 
even acting contrary to the treaty of Aker- 
man, and that it was going to throw all 
Europe into alarm, Their remonstrances 
seem to have made no impression, and the 
orders of proscription have been executed 
notwithstanding, under the pretext that the 
individuals on the list could not account for 
their means of subsistence, though most of 
them belong to the most respectable com- 
mercial houses. The Bosphorus is closed. 
No vessel under a foreign flag can leave the 
port with a cargo, but must unload at the 
great Custom-house. Immense chains were 
preparing to close the entrance of the Dar- 
danelles; 13 ships of the line, and some 


frigates, were fitting out in the arsenal ; - 


two ships of the line and one frigate were 
already in the port, between Tophara and 
the Seraglio, and a squadron of large and 
small vessels was in the Dardanelles. 

Lord Cochrane considers the effect of the 
battle of Navarino upon ell the belligerent 
parties to have been such, that whatever 
remains to be done may be accomplished by 
negotiation and amicable arrangement. The 
Egyptians were retiring from the contest in 
the Morea, with as much celerity as the 
difficulty of procuring the means of transport 
for them would permit; after the battle of 
Navarino, they commenced collecting to- 

ether all the vessels they could, both 
ptian and Turkish, and by the last ac- 
counts 15,000 of them had embarked at 
Navarino, and had set sail for Alexandria, 
taking with them all the Turkish and Greek 
women whom they could persuade to share 
their fortunes. About 8,000 Egyptian troops 
were of necessity left in the Morea, through 
the want of conveyance for them, and these 
had taken post in the best manner they could 
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in different fottified ; but they are 
represented to be in the most wretched, des- 
titute condition, with only the choice of 
evils before them, of starvation, or of sur- 
render to the Greeks, The Greeks on their 
part, finding the enemy either quitting their 
soil, or no longer ina situation to annoy them 
by warlike operations, were beginning to 
reap the advantages of the new prospects 
which opened upon them. Lord Cochrane, 
as might be anticipated, gives a most de- 
— account of the state of the country, 
ut speaks with confidence of its future 
prospects, and its complete emancipation 
from Turkey. 

Accounts from Corfu state, that the 
Greeks have now 60,000 men under arms, 
viz. 7,000 at Chios, 8,000 in Candia, 15,000 
in the Peloponnesus, 10,500 in West Greece, 
12,000 in East Greece, and 7,500 in Samos, 
Spezzia, and Hydra.—The Greek ships ac- 
tually in service, are fifty: viz., seven at 
Chios, five at Candia, eleven at Volo and 
Trichieri, five in the vicinity of Navarin, 
seven at Dragomestre, and fifteen cruizing. 


AMERICA. 


The following remarkable phenomena is 
recorded in the last volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Philosophical Society at New 
York. In boring for salt at Rocky Hill, in 
Ohio, about a mile and a half from Lake 
Erie, after proceeding to the depth of 197 
feet, the auger fell, and salt water spouted 
out for several hours. After the exhaustion 
of this water, great volumes of inflammable 
air issued through the aperture for a long 
time, and formed a cloud; and by ignition 
by the fire in the shops of the workmen, 
consumed and destroyed every thing in the 
vicinity. 


—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Triumphal Arch to be erected before 
the entrance of the New Palace, will be 
built entirely of marble. For this purpose 
eleven immense blocks have been imported 
from Leghorn, and brought up the river in 
common barges to Freeman’s Wharf, Mil- 
bank, Westminster, whence they are con- 
veyed on strong trucks, the same that were 
used to carry the columns to the British 
Museum, in single pieces, wéighing from 18 
to 22 tons each piece, and drawn by from 18 
to 23 horses. 

The Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer lately pronounced judgment in 
an important literary question, The British 
Museum v. Payne and Foss, booksellers and 
publisivers, which had been elaborately ar- 

ed for some days in that Court. The 

rustees of the British Museum claimed a 
copy of a Number of a splendid publica- 
tion, entitled Flora Greca, got up entirely 


by subscription, and no more copies printed 
than those subscribed for. The claim was 
resisted on the ground that a publication for 
private circulation did not come under the 
operation of the Act giving a copy of every 
work to the library of that national establish- 
ment. The Court pronounced unanimously 
against the claim of the Trustees, on the 
ground of its being only a portion of the 
work, and not a complete volume. 

Feb.7. In the King’s Bench the Rev. 
Robert Taylor, who had been convicted of 
blasphemy, (see vol. xcvil. ii. 363) was 
sentenced to be imprisoned in Oakham gaol, 
co. Rutland, for one year ;. and at the expi- 
ration of that time to find sureties for his 
good behaviour for the space of five years, in 
500/. and two sufficient persons in 2501. each. 

Feb, 15. Dr. Birkbeck, when lecturing at 
the London Mechanics’ Institution, on the 
physiology of the organs of sense, introduced 
three boys from the Asylum for the Deaf 
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and Dumb ia the Kent-road, in order to il- 
lastrate, by living examples, the manner in 
which one sense can supply the place of an- 
other lost or defective sense. Dr. Watson, 
who conducts the S in the Kent- 
road, has carried the art of teaching the 
dumb to speak to great perfection, Showing 
the deaf boy the thing he wishes him to 
name, he un¢overs his throat, and pronounces 
the word slowly; the boy watches his lips 
and feels his throat, and then makes an 
effort to pronounce the word; and Dr. 
Watson finds that the boy, after two or 
three examinations of the throat, and two or 
three efforts, succeeds. Without hearing a 
sound, he learns by his eyes to speak—and 
speaks with emphasis and considerable cor- 
rectness. The three youths recited four 
verses of Gray’s Elegy, with very appropriate 
gestures, and voices that wanted nothing but 
a little modulation. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
‘PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A quantity of ancient family plate has 
been found in sinking the floor of a potato 
cave in the grounds of Thomas Splatt, esq. 
of Brixton, Devon; the plate has been ex- 
hibited at the Heralds’ College to identify 
the arms, which are very perfect in all the 
pieces (30 in number), and prove to be those 
of Sir Christopher Harris, an ancestor of the 
Harris family of Radford, quartered with 
those of his wives, of whom he had three. 
This gentleman, according to Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon, lived at ford, which 
has been the seat of this family uninterrupt- 
edly for nearly 400 years, and he represented 
Plymouth in parliament in the 26th of Eli- 
zabeth. The inquest in behalf of the Crown 
has been suspended by orders from the Trea- 
sury, and M.. Splatt has handsomely ceded 
his claim to the property as owner of the 
land. The plate is richly chased in the old 
style, gilded at the edges: it was, no doubt, 
buried nearly 200 years since, during the 
disturbed period of the civil war, Major- 
gen. Harris, great nephew of Sir Christopher 
Harris above alluded to, having had a com- 
mand in the royal army at the siege of Ply- 
mouth, 


The Conventual Church of Tewkesbury 
has long been known as one of the most an- 
cient and magnificent religious edifices in 
the kingdom; and being nearly the only 
remnant of a rich Benedictine Abbey, as 
well as the repository of the dust of nume- 
rous royal and noble personages, is an ob- 
ject in the highest degree interesting to the 
antiquary. It is supposed to have been built 
by Fitz-Haimon, a Norman nobleman, in 
the reign of King Henry the First; and 
was attached to the abbey until its dissolu- 
tion in the year 1539, when it was rescued 
from demolition by the inhabitants of the 
town, who purchased if from the King’s 
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Commissioners, since which period it has 
regularly been used as the Parish Church. 
For almost two centuries subsequent to 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, it is proba- 
ble that no effort whatever was made to pre= 
serve this venerable pile from dilapidation ; 
and during the civil commotions in the 
seventeenth century it suffered much havoc 
from the fury of. the Parliamentarians 
throughout its whole interior. In the year 
1720 a brief was obtained for the purpose of 
erecting a new roof, the old one being in so 
ruinous a state as to endanger the lives of 
all who ventured beneath it; and from that 
time to the present, the whole expense of 
keeping this immense pile of building in 
repair has been borne solely by the pa- 
rishioners. 

From the year 1727, when the altar-piece 
was erected and the choir paved, few repairs 
or improvements were made until it was new 
pewed in 1796; since which period, how- 
ever, scarcely a year has elapsed in which 
very considerable sums of money have not 
been expended in preserving the edifice 
from destruction; and although the parish- 
ioners have been burthened extremely with 
poor’s rates, and with several other oppres- 
sive local assessments, they have, within the 
last four years, disbursed a sum of little 
less than 2000/. in the improvement of 
their venerable Church. This sum has been 
principally expended in repairing the- exte- 
rior of the tower, the transepts, and the 
roof; in rebuilding and restoring the pin- 
nacles on the central tower and over the 
western portal ; in adding, for the first time, 
lead spouts on the south side, and in making 
capacious drains for the purpose of carry- 
ing off the great body of water, which in 
rainy weather falls from the roof, and which 
had previously been suffered to soak into and 
sap the foundation. A considerable cost has 
also been incurred in renewing portions of 
the large windows on the narth side, and in 
other parts of the building ; and in reno- 
vating the north porch, &e. 

Still, notwithstanding so much has alrea- 
dy been accomplished, there is yet a far 
greater sum of money required for the com- 
pletion of the projected necessary improve- 
ments than the inhabitants of Tewkesbury 
have the ability to raise among themselves ; 
they therefore respectfully and earnestly so- 
licit the voluntary contributions of their 
benevolent and public-spirited countrymen, 
towards the reparation and embellishment of 
an ancient and splendid ecclesiastical struc- 
ture, which has been for many generations 
& magnificent monument to the pious zeal 
and architectural skill of their forefathers. 
—The expense of the contemplated repairs 
and improvements is estimated to be up- 
wards of 1,700/. 


One of the town lands of the parish of 
Carndonagh, has been for time immemorial! 
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called Knocnaclug. No person knew why it 
had been so called till within a ver hw 
years back, a handsome church-bell, so 
weighty as to require a tolerably strong man 
to raise it from the ground, was discovered on 
the top of a hill in this townland, among 
loose stones and bushes. Round the rim of 
it, in raised letters, is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

ORA PRO MB SANCTA MARIA. 

ME FECIT. 

It is in complete preservation ; even the iron 
tongue of it was but 7 injured by rust. 
It is preserved in the parish church, in the 
steeple of which a place is now in prepara- 
tion for it. 


M. POTTER 


The Commissioners for building New 
Churches have granted 2000/. towards erect- 
ing a Chapel of Ease for the populous sub- 
urb of Frankwell, in the parish of St. Chad, 
Shrewsbury, 2000/. having been previously 
subscribed by private individuals. 

Human skeletons are not unfrequently 
found in the vale of Gloucestershire, on the 
banks of the river Severn. They are gene- 
rally discovered after an irruption of that 
turbid river, embedded in the alluvial depo- 
sits on the side exposed to the action of the 
current. Two have recently been exposed 
to view, a few feet only below the surface of 
the ground in which they were deposited ; 
one in an erect, the other in a reclining po- 
sition. The bones of both were rendered 
pony ag | earious and black by time; and 
near to these remains of, probably, some 
of the aborigines of this island was found a 
spear, headed with a small portion of de- 
cayed wood, on which it was fixed, two or 
three blue beads, and a coarse substance 
perfectly rotten, that appeared like the im- 
pression from a piece of matting. 





SPRING CIRCUITS, 1828. 


Home — Lord Ch. Justice Best and Justice 
Burrough: Hertford, March 5. Chelms- 
ford, March 10. Maidstone, March 17. 
Horsham, March 24. Kingston, Mar. 31. 

NortHerN—Justice Bailey and Baron Hul- 
lock: Durham, Feb. 26. Appleby, Feb. 
29. Carlisle, March 3. Newcastle, Mar. 
3. Northumberland, March 4. Lancas- 
ter, March 8. York and City, March 22. 

Western—Justice Littledale and Justice 
Gaselee: Winchester, March 3. New 
Sarum, March 8. Dorchester, March 14. 
Exeter and City, March 18, Launceston, 
March 25, Taunton, 29. 

Oxroro—Justice Park and Baron Vaughan : 
Reading, Feb. 29. Oxford, March 4. 
Worcester and City, March 8. Stafford, 
March 13. Shrewsbury, March 20. He- 
reford, March 25. onmouth, March 
29. Gloucester and City, April 2. 

Mivtanp—Lord Chief Baron and Justice 

Holroyd; Northampton, March 1. Oak- 
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-ham, March 7. Lincoln and City, March 
8. Nottingham and Towa, March 14, 
Derby, March 19. Leicester and Bo- 
rough, March 24, Coventry and War- 
wick, March 29. 

Norrotk—Lord Tenterden and Baron Gar- 
row: Aylesbury, Feb. 23. Bedford, 
March 5. Huntiugdon, March 8. Cam- 
bridge, March 11. Thetford, March 15. 
Bury St. Edmunds, March 21. 


—@o— 
SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1828. 
Bedfordshire — G. Musgrave, of Shitling- 


ton, esq. 

Berkshire—T. Bowles, of Milton-hill, esq. 

Buckinghamshire—R. Harvey,%of Langley- 
park, esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—John 
Peter Allix, of Swaff ham-Prior, esq. 

Cheshire—Richard Massey, of Moston, esq. 

Cornwall—J.W.Buller, of Shillingham, esq. 

Cumberland—Tho. Parker, of Warwick-- 
hall, esq. 

Derbyshire—SirG.Sitwell,of Renishaw,bart. 

Devonshire—Wm. Langmead, of Elford- 
Leigh, esq. 

Dorsetshire—W. Gill Paxson, of Coombe- 
Almer, esq. 

Esser—Sir C. J. Smith, of Suttons, Bart. 

Gloucestershire—F. Trotman, of Siston- 
court, esq. 

Herefordshire—Edm. Higginson, of Salt- 
marsh, esq. 

Hertfordshire—Sir C. Smith, of Bedwell- 
park, bart. 

Kent—Sir T. M. Wilson, of Charlton, bart. 

Leicestershire—G. Pochin, of Barkby, esq. 

Lincolnshire—C. Winn, of Appleby, esq. 

Monmouthshire—W. Morgan, of Panty Goy- 
tre, esq. 

Norfolk—Sirt W. J. H. B. Folkes, of Hil- 
lington, esq. 

Northamptonshire—H, H. H. Hungerford, 
of Maidwell, esq. 

Northumlerland—C.Bosanquet,of Rock,esq. 

Nottinghamshire—John E. Wescombe, of 
Thrumpton, esq. 

Osxfordshire—Charles C. Dormer, of Rous- 
ham, esq. 

Rutlandshire—T.Walker, of Liddington,esq. 

Shropshire—W. L. Childe, of Kinlet-hall, 


esq. 

Somersetshire—J.H. S. Pygott, of Brock- 
ley, esq. 

Staffordshire — John Atkinson, of Maple 
Hayes, esq. 

County of Southampton—W. S. Stanley, of 
Paultons, esq. 

Suffolk—H, Logan, of Kentwell-hall, esq. 

Surrey—T. Hope, of Deepdene, esq. 

Susser—R, Aldridge, of New-lodge, esq. 

Warwickshire—Sit G. Chetwynd, of Gren- 
don-hall, bart. 

Wiltshare—G, W. Wroughton, of Wilcot- 

house, esq. 














Worcestershire—George Meredith, of Be- 
rington, esq. 

Yorkshire—Sir T. Sykes, of Sledmere, bart. 
Soutu Waxgs. 
Carmarthenshire—Wm. Chambers, of Lla- 

nelly, esq. 
Pembrokeshire—T. Meyrick, of Bush, esq. 
Cardiganshire—J. Griffiths, of Liwyndur- 
Ties, esq. 
Glamorganshire—R. F. Jenner, of Wen- 
voe-eastle, esq. 
Breconshire—¥. Price, of Tyn-y-coed, esq. 
Radnorshire—David Thomas, of Wellfield- 
house, esq. 
Nortu Watts. 
Anglesey—J. Panton, of Llanddyfuan, esq. 
Carnarvonshire—R. W. Price, of Brony- 
gader, esq. 
Merionethshire—T.Casson, of Blaenddol,esq. 
Mentgomeryshire—J. J. Turner, of Pentre- 
hellin, esq. 
Denbighshire—L.H.B.Hesketh, of Gwyrch- 
castle, esq. 
Flintshire—G.W. Kenrick, of Mertyn, esq. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Daury Lans. 

Jan. 28. An historical play, called Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, from the pen of Mr. 
T. Reynolds, was produced; but it was 
destitute of interest, and met with much 
Opposition. 

Jan. 31. A new Farce, written by Mr. 
Peake, called the Haunted Inn, was brought 
forward. It was fall of humour, and the 
characters were admirably supported by Lis- 
ton, Jones, Matthews, and Mrs. Orger. 





Covent Garpsn. 


Feb. 5. A Comedy, intitled, the Mer- 
chant’s Wedding, or London Frolics in 1638, 
founded principally on Jasper Maynes’ City- 
Match, and Rowley’s Match at Midnight, 
was produced, and met with complete suc- 
cess. It is from the pen of Mr. Planché. 

Feb. 19. An Afterpiece, called Somnam- 
lulism, or The White Phantom of the Vil- 
lage, was presented. lt was full of broad 
humour, and met with universal applause. 


—_@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette PRoMoTIONs, 


Foreign Office, Jan, 25.—Mr. J. W. 
May, to be Consul-Gen. in Great Britain 
for the King of the Netherlands.—Mr. E. 
H. Campbell, Consul, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; and Mr. W. Stuart Day to be Con- 
sul in the Isle of Wight. 

Feb. 4.—29th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. 
Byng, 2d W.J. Reg. to be Colonel.—2d 
W. I. Reg. Gen. Francis Fuller to be Co- 
lonel.—Brevet. Capt. Thos. Seward, Royal 
Marines, to be Major. 

Feb. 5.—Duke of Gordon, G.C.B. to be 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland ; 
Vise. Melville, Right Hon. R. Peel, the 
Earl of Dudley, Right Hon. W. Huskisson, 
the Duke of Wellington, Right Hon. H. 
Goulburn, Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Lord 
Ashley, Right Hon. Baron Wallace, the 
Marquis tof” Graham, and Lawrence Peel, 
Esq. to be Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India; also Vice-Admirals Sir W. J. Hope 
and Sir G. Cockburn, Sir Geo. Clerk, Bart. 
and the Earl of Brecknock, to be Members 
of the Council of his R. H. the Lord High 
Admiral; and Col. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
K.C.B. to be Clerk of the Ordnance, 

Feb, 8.—C. Koch, esq. to be Consul in 
Frankfort. 

War-Office, Feb. 11.—2d Life Guards, 
Capt. Fred. Evelyn, to be Major and Lieut.- 
Col-—Sth Foot, Major Geo. Tovey to be 
Major.—éth ditto, Brevet Col. Chas. Bruce 
to be Lieut.-Col.—gth ditto, Capt. W. 
Towers St, Clair to be Major.—1igth ditto, 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Hardy to be Lieut.- 
Col.—49th ditto, Major Tobias Kirkwood 
to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Peter Bishop to 
be Major.—57th ditto, Lieut,-Col. Hon. 





Geo. Cathcart to be Lieut.-Col.—6ad ditto, 
Major Eyre Smith to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 
John Singleton to be Major.—s0th ditto, 
Major Fred. W. Culling Smith to be Major. 
—82d ditto, Lieut.-Col. W. Balfour to be 
Lieut.-Col.— 95th ditto, Major Arch. M. 
Maxwell to be Major. Unattached, to be 
Majors of Inf. Capt. Ronald Macdonald, 92d 
Foot; Capt. Plomer Young, 891h.—Staff. 
Brevet Col. Octavius Carey, 57th Foot, 
to be inspecting Field-Officer of Militia in 
the Ionian Islands. 

Fel. 12 —Lord Ponsonby to be Envoy 
Extraord. to the Emperor of Brazil.—W. 
Chad, esq. to be Envoy Extraord. to the 
Republic of Colombia. —W. Mich. Ward, 
esq. to be Minister Plenip. to the King of 
Saxony.—H. S. Fox, esq. to be Secretary to 
the Embassy at Vienna —The Hon. W. T. 
Horner Fox Strangways to be Sec. to the 
Legation at Naples.—Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham to be Sec. to the Legation at Florence. 
—Geo. Jackson, esq. to be Commissary 
Judge to the several Mixed Commissions 
established at Sierra Leone for the preven- 
tion of illegal traffic in Slaves. 

Feb. 14.—Rayal Art. Major-Gen. Wilt- 
shire Wilson to be Col. Comm. 

Feb. 14. Dr. Herbert Jenner to be Advo- 
cate-General, vice Robinson, promoted. 

Feb. 15.—Gen. Lord Hill to be on the 
Staff of his Majesty’s Army, and all mat- 
ters respecting the Military Service to pass 
through his hands. 

Feb. 15.—H. U. Addington, esq. to be 
Minister Plen. to the Diet at Frankfort. 

Feb, 18.—The Duke of Montrose to be 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s House- 
hold. 

To be Baronets:—F. Freeling, of the 
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General Post-office; Joseph de ae | 
Laffan, of Cobham, Kent, M.D.; Patric 
Macgregor, of Saville-row, Middlesex, esq. 
Serjeant-Surgeon to his Majesty. 

Feb. 18, Sir Christopher Robinson, Knut. 
to be Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 

War-Office, Feb. 13.—224 Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. James Fleming to be Lieut.-Col._— 
2sth Ditto, Major Hon. Henry Dundas to 
be Major.—57th ditto, Capt. H. R. Hart- 
ley to be Major.—74th ditto, Capt. Eyre 
John Crabb to be Major. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Armagh.—Right Hon. H. Goulburn. 
Ashburton.—Hon, Wm. Sturges Bourne. 
Bath.—The Earl of Brecknock. 

Cambridge (Town).—Right Hon. James 
Graham. 

Carlisle.—J. L. Lushington, esq. 

Corfe Castle-~—N. W. Peach, esq. 

Cork (County).—Hon. John Boyle. 
Dover.—W. H. Trant, esq. vice E: B. Wil- 
braham, esq. now Baron Skelmersdale. 
Durham (County).—William Russell, of 

Brancepath Castle, esq. vice J. G. Lamb- 
ton, now Baron Durham. 
Durham (City).—Sir H. Hardinge, K.C.B. 
Edinburghsh.—Sir Geo. Clerk, bt. 
Ennis.—Right Hon. T. F. Lewis. 
Enniskillen.—Hon. A. H. Cole. 
Harwich.—Right Hon. J. C. Herries. 
Haslemere.—Right Hon. Sir John Beckett. 
Kerry.—Rt. Hon. M. Fitzgerald. 
King’s Lynn.—Lord Geo. Bentinck. 
Knaresborough.—Rt. Hon. G. Tierney. 
Liverpool.—Right Hon. Wm. Huskisson. 
Lymington.—Thos. Divett, esq. \ 
Milborne Port. J. N. North, esq. 
Monmouth (County).—Lord G. C. H. Som- 
erset, 
Newport (Hants).—Hon. W. H. J. Scott. 
New Sarum—Hon. D. P. Bouverie. 
Oxford University.—Right Hon. R. Peel. 
Plympton Earle.—Sir Chas, Wetherell. 
Richmond.—Hon. Sir R. Lawrence Dundas. 
Ripon.—Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. 
Seaford—Hon. A. T. Ellis. 
Woodstock.—Lord ad ite oe 
Weymouth and Melcomb Regis.—C. ug- 
den, esq. vice Right Hon. T. Wallace, 
now Baron Wallace. 
Yarmouth (Hants).—Thos. Wallace, esq. 


EccresiasTical PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Ponsonby to be Bp. of Killaloe. 
Rev, Mr. Dawson, Dean of St. Patrick’s. 


Rev. E. Bather to be Archdeacon of Salop, 
in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 

Rev. Mr. Butterfield, a Minor Canon of 
Windsor. 

Rev. W. D. Harrison, a Miaor Canon of 
Winchester Cath. 

Rev. S. Smith, to a Preb. in Bristol Cath. 

Rev. W. Bowen, Ewias Harold V. Heref. 

Rev. J. Bush, Butleigh cum Baltonsbo- 
rough V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. H. Charleton, Elberton V. Glouc. 

Rev. W. Churchill, Winterborne Strickland 
R. Dorset. 

Rev. C. J. F. Clinton, Cromwell R. Notts. 

Rev. H. S. Cocks, Leigh R. with Brans- 
ford Chapel annexed, co. Worcester. 

Rev. C. Collyer, Cley R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. T. Coulson, Landewednart R. 
Cornwall. - 

Rev. R. S. Dixon, Great Tey R. Essex. 

Rev. W. M‘Douall, Luton R. co. Bedford. 

Rev. H. G. Evans, Freystrop R. co. Pemb. 

Rev. W. Heath, Calne V. Wilts. 

Rev. J.J. Hodson, Yelvertoft R. Northpn. 

Rev. T. L. Hughes, St. Penegoes R. co. 
Montgomery. 

Rev. L. Iremonger, Warnborough V. Wilts. 

Rev. A. B. Lechmere, Welland V. Worc. 

Rev. S. Lonsdale, St. George’s R. Blooms- 
bury. 

Rev. W. B. Pole, Upper Swell R. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Robinson, Mariner’s Church, Hull. 

Rev. W. S. Robinson, Dyrham R. Gloue. 

Rev. W. G. Rowland, St. Mary’s P. C. 
Shrewsbury. 

Rev. M. Taylor, Winnall R. Hants. 

Rev. J. Torriano, Stanstead Mountfichet 
V. Essex. 

Rev. C. Townley, Little Abington V. Camb. 

Rev. E. Walter, Woodhall V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Watkins, Rumbold’s |Wyke R. 
Sussex. 

Rev. W. Wilson, Arthingworth R. Npnsh. 

Rev. G. Wood,” Dorchester Holy Trinity R. 
with Frome Whitfield, Somerset, 

Rev, J. Wood, Leysdown V, Kent. 

CuapLains. 

Rev. J. Aspinall, Chap. to Ld. Clonbrock. 

Rev. W. C. Bartlett, Chap. to Earl Gower. 

Rev. G, O. Townshend, Chap, to the King. 


Civit PREerERMENTS. 


Stephen Lushington, D.C. L. to be Judge 
of the Consistory Court of London, and 
Chancellor of the Diocese. 

Rev. J. H. Bright, second Master of Fal- 
mouth School. 


—_@— 
BIRTHS. 


Sept. 18, At Bogota, the wife of James 
Henderson, esq. Consul-gen. for Colombia, 





a dau, 


1828, Jan.17. The lady of Sir T. D. 


Acland, Bart. ason.——20. At Rattenstall, 
co. Lanc. Mrs. Cunliffe, of three boys and 
two girls at one birth! They were all born 
alive, but died in a few hours afterwards. 
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——24, At Stapleton, the wife of H.C. 
Harford, esq. a dau-—27. As the Ryes 
Lodge, near Sudbury, the wife of Nashe 
‘Clarke Barnardiston, esq. 8 dau- 28. On 
Clapham Common, Surrey, the wife of Wm. 
Hughes Hughes, esq. barrister-at-law, of 
Belle-Vue House, Ryde, a dau. 29. The 
wife of Harry E. Waller, esq. of Farmington 
Lodge, @ son and heir. 

Lately. At Gloucester-place, the lady of 
Sir John Powlett Orde, Bart. a dau. At 
Colchester, the wife of Archd. Parry, a dau. 

Feb. 2. At York, the wife of Dr. Camidge, 
a son. At Cholmondeley-house, Picca- 


dilly, Lady Henry Cholmondeley, a dau—— 
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6. At Christchurch Barracks, the wife of H. 
Collingwood, esq. 4th Royal Irish Drag. 








Guards, a dau. 7. At West Ham Abbey, 
the wife of J. Barclay, esq. of Devonshire- 
place, a dau. 11, At Woodlands, ‘Chig- 


well, Essex, the lady of Sir J. Urmston, a 
son. 13. In Berkeley-square, Lady Gor- 
don Cumming, a dau. 14. At Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, the wife of H. Goode, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, a dau.——-16. Lady Ellenbo- 
rough, a son. 19. At Old Windsor, the 
Hon. Mrs. Nevile Reid, a dau——24. In 
Welbeck-st. the wife of Edward Blore, esq. 
FS.A. a son, 











i 
MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 5. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Thomas, eldest son of Alderman Bennett, 
of Shaftesbury, to Miss Hannah Hutchings, 
niece to Col. Williams, of Liverpool, and to 
Major Skinner, R. A, 18. At Bangor 
Cathedral, Abraham John Creighton, esq. 
of Kilcremin Lodge, King’s County, to Jane 
Matilde, second dau. of the late Rev. L. K. 
Conyngham, Ratoath, co. Meath. 22, 
At Handsworth, R.C. Hamilton Gordon, 
Lieut. 95th reg. to Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late Geo. Freer, esq. of the Friary, 
Handsworth———23. At Paris, Edw. Sher- 
lock Gooch, esq. eldest son of sir T.S. 
Gooch, Bart. M.P. of Benacre Hall, Suf- 
folk, to Louisa, second dau. of Sir Geo. 
Beeston Prescott, Bart. of Theobalds Park, 
Herts. 24. At Denton, co. Durham, the 
Rev. James Raine, M.A. Rector of Meldon 
in Northumberland, to Margaret, eldest dau. 
of Rev. Thos. Peacock, Perpetual Curate of 
Denton. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
J. W. Scott, of Rotherfield Park, Hants, to 
Lucy, dau. of the Rev, Sir Sam. Clarke Jer- 
voise, Bart. of Idsworth Park. 25. At 
Staplehurst, Kent, Thos. Lloyd, esq. 4th 
Light Drag. to Maria, eldest dau. of W. R. 
James, esq. of Staplehurst. 28. At 
Broom Hall, R. A. Dundas, esq. M. P. for 
Ipswich, to Lady Mary Bruce, eldest dau. 
of the Earl of Elgin. ‘The Rev. T. Hal- 
ford, of Piccadilly, to Mary, only dau. of J. 
B. Creswell, esq. of New Court, Devon. 
—29. At Puriton, near Bridgewater, 
Jervis Cooke, esq. of Portchester, Hants, 
son of Rear-Adm. Cooke, to Harriet, dau. 
of the late Johif Bignall, esq. of Rawleigh 
House, near Barnstaple. Ae Great Bad- 
dow, Essex, Ric, J. Jenney, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Sarah, only dau. of the late La- 
tham Brickwood, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 
——At Watford, Northamptonsh. Joseph 
Hawksworth, esq. of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to 
Sarah, only dan. of the late Middlemore 
Clerke Pilkington, esq. At Avesham, 
Notts, the Rev. John Chancourt Girardot, 
Rector of Screveton, to Sophia Georgiana, 





























second dau. of the Rev, Robert Chaplin, 
Rector of Avesham and Ketham. 

Lately. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, John 
Eames, esq. to Mary, only dau. of Thomas 
Cantrell, esg——Rev. Edw. Woodhouse, to 
Cath. Anne, dau. of Ald. Smith, M. P. 

Feb. 6. At St. Marylebone church, Capt. 
Molesworth, R.N. brother of Vise. Moles- 
worth, to Louisa, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Tomkyus, of Buckenhill Park, co. Hereford. 
—. At Fetcham, W. Holme Sumner, 
esq. to Mary Barnard, dau. of J.B, Hankey, 
esq. of Fetcham Park, Surrey——7. At 
Alford, H. Wilson, esq. solicitor, to Lydia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Joseph Lister, 
Rector of Cranoe and Caunton, At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Edw. Bolton King, 
Esq. of Umberside, co, Warwick, to Geor- 
gians, youngest dau. of Robert Knight, esq. 

.P. of Barrells. 12. The Rev. Wm. 
Scott Robinson, Rector of Dyrham, co. 
Glouc. to Matilda Maxwell, dau. of John 
Innes, esq. of Broad-street-buildings. 
At Brighton, R. W. Fletcher, esq. of Great 
Barr, Staff. to Mary, youngest dau. of late 
J. Green, esq. of Highbury Park, —— 14. J, 
Wellington, jun. esq. of Bristol, to Harriet- 
Esther, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Booker, 
Vicar of Dudley. 15. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. Rich. Leonard Adams, 
of Grosvenor-place, to the Hon. Eliza- 
Atherton Powys, fourth dau. of the late Lord 
Lilford. 16. At St. Peter’s in the Tower, 
Wm. Vincent, esq. of the Ordnance, to Eli- 
zabeth, second dau. of the late Valentine 
James Lloyd, esq. of the Tower. 18. At 
Kensington, Prince Hohenlohe of Laugen- 
bourg, to the Princess Feodore, eldest dau. 
of the Duchess of Kent; the bride was 
- away by the Duke of Clarence; the 

rincess is in her 20th year ; the Prince is in 
his 32d year. 19. At Bristol, the Rev. 
Caddell Holder, to Aune Tierney, fourth 
dau. of Jacob Elton, esq. of Bristol——At 
Cirencester, H. E. Rutherford, esq. of the 
Cape of Good Hope, to Emma, third dau. 
of John Masters, esq. of Cirencester, 
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Ducness or Buccteucs. 

Nov. 21. At Richmond, aged 84, the 
Most Noble Elizabeth Scott, Duchess 
dowager of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 

This bighly descended. and allianced 
noblewoman was born June 9, 1743, 
the only child of George Brudenel, Duke 
of Montagu, K.G, by Mary only child of 
John Duke of Montagu, K.G., by Mary 
youngest daughter and coheir of John, 
the great Duke of Marlborough, KG, 
At the age of 24, ** Lady Betty Monta- 
gu” was married to Henry Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, then a minor, but afterwards 
also Duke of Queensberry, K.T. and 
K.G. He died in 1812, (see vol. Lxxx11. 
i. 92,) having had by her Grace, three 
sons and four daughters, viz. 1. George 
Earl of Dalkeith, who died young; 2. 
Lady Mary, now Countess of Courtown ; 
3. Lady Elizabeth, now Countess of 
Horne: 4. Charles-William, late Duke 
of Buccleuch and Queensberry ; 5. Lady 
Caroline, now Marchioness of Queens- 
berry; 6. Lord Henry-James, now Lord 
Montagu of Boughton; 7. Lady Har- 
riet, now Marchioness dowager of Lo- 
thian, Through these connections her 
Grace has had forty-three grand-children, 
of which thirty-five survive. 

No female in this kingdom, out of the 
Royal family, concentrated such elaims of 
rank as the late Duchess of Buccleuch; 
none possessed equal patronage, wealth, 
and power. These circumstances have 
a decided tendency to divide the pos- 
sessors from their lowlier fellow-crea- 
tures, as much by deficient sympathies 
as situation ; and hence it often hap- 
pens that when the rich give liberally, 
they do not therefore give considerately, 
for they cannot comprehend, in many 
cases, the distress they may be willing 
to relieve. This lady, on the contrary, 
entered into every one’s feelings, under- 
stood every one’s wants, for it was the 
great business of her life to examine and 
relieve. She was called, emphatically, 
‘the good Duchess,’ and understvod to 
be always easy of access, always willing 
to help, yet solicitous to discriminate 
the character of all cases, and at once 
noble and pradent in her donations. 
Was there a respectable tradesman io 
the middle ranks of life borne down by 
a large family and adverse circumstances, 
she was aware that no petty boon would 
meet the exigencies of the case, and by 
large sums has she many a time averted 
the horrors of bankruptcy, and so sup- 


ported the family in their appearance, 
that. suspicion of poverty bas never 
glanced towards them. As it was always 
her injunction to keep her. gifts secret, 
many have been thus helped who have 
never spoken ; but there have also been 
many hearts that could not ’contain the 
swelling gratitude which compelled them 


-to thank the hand which helped them— 


to bless ‘ the good Duchess’ who had res- 
cued them from ruin, 

To every description of the poor, she 
was so constant a refuge, that it was well 
known numbers came to dwell in the 
vicinity of her seats, for the sake of 
partaking her bounty. Had a poor mau 
an accident, the Duchess paid the sur- 
geon for attending him, and sent to his 
family every Saturday his usual wages. 
Was the mother of a family or her chil- 
drenjsick ? every day the father bad res- 
torative food given for them till the last 
was well. The widow’s children were 
educated and apprentieed, industry was 
encouraged and rewarded, disease and 
infirmity provided for. Her hand, though 
aged and tremulous, could always write 
orders for relieving the distant object 
not less than that which pressed. upon 
her sight, and never did a severe season 
set in, for which she did not provide 
cuals and blankets, bread and meat, as 
for the great families at her various es- 
tates, which God had committed to her 
charge, and which were always—present 
to her memory, with all their ailments 
and necessities, their infants and their 
aged. ‘Give all of them help, ask for 
rent from none of them,” were words I 
once read myself, in a hurried note writ- 
ten to her man of business, when he 
was sent by her on an errand of mercy. 
Macneil, in his Skaithe of Scotland, in 
relating the affecting story of a deserted 
wife and her babes restored to happiness 
and virtue by charitable aid, said almost 
fifty years ago, 

€Wha’s the angel but Buccleuch ?’” 
from whom we learn, that her youth was 
employed in the same manner as her 
age has been, that the sympathy of her 
dispositiun, the affability of her manners, 
and the nobility of her heart were equally 
apparent. It is said, that during the 
life-time of the duke her husband, they 
jointly gave away no less than thirty 
thousand a-year in charities, and since 
her widowhood it has been but jittle 
less, which she has devoted to the same 
purpose, although frequently to her own 
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serious inconvenience. For a year or 
two, latterly, it has been apprehended 
that personal weakness, accompanied by 
partial loss of memory, has rendered her 
liable to imposition, but as the habit of 
giving had become a pleasure, as much 
as it was formerly a principle, her family 
most amiably forbore all interference on 
the subject, and thus spared her the 
pain of conscious inability, which, toa 
person long blest with wonderful health 
and activity, must have been a sovrce of 
mortification, notwithstanding her truly 
Christian submission and resignation. 

She sunk at a patriarchial age, sur- 
rounded by the descendants who lived 
and honoured ber, and by old and vetie- 
rating servants, for whom ske has pro- 
vided in three distinct classes, according 
to the length of their servitude. The 
day of her funeral will be remembered 
by the young as one in which the old 
wept, and the manly were bowed down 
with sorrow. Every inhabitant of Rich- 
mond, who could by any means procure 
a horse and black cloak, followed the 
mournful procession, as the only means 
he now possessed of proving his grati- 
tude or evincing his admiration. All 
the shops were shut up, business and 
pleasure alike suspended, and the whole 
of the remaining population, long after 
the funeral had gone by, stood in groups 
talking of the ‘good Duchess,’ and in 
many cases weeping for their benefac- 
tress, 

Nor amongst the praises of the poor 
let the warm esteem and admiration of 
all the bigher ranks be forgotten, for it 
has rarely happened that one whose vir- 
tues bad won such universal praise, 
could have been so entirely beloved. To 
this may be added, that the Duchess uni- 
ted to a strong and cultivated mind, a 
fine taste in works of art, especially 
musi¢ and painting, and that she was in 
every respect as great an ornament to 
the high station in which she moved, as 
&@ blessing to.those below her. Her ex- 
ample had a happy influence dyring her 
life, for it was well known tbat her 
daughter-in-law (the young Duchess, as 
she was called formerly) was in every 
respect like-minded, and it. can hardly 
be doubted, that even generations un- 
born will be influenced by the treasured 
memorials of ber good deeds, noble 
qualities, and endearing virtues. The 
remains of the Duchess dowager were 
deposited in the vault of the Montagu 
family, at Warkton church, near Ket- 
tering. During Sunday the body lay in 
State in one of the principal apartments 
of Boughton-house, and.on Monday was 
conveyed to the church with the solem- 
nity and decorum becoming the mourn- 

Gent, Mac. February, 1828, 
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ful occasion. After the usual attendants, 
at the head of the melancholy proces- 
sion were 30 of the tenants of the de- 
ceased Duchess on horseback. The 
hearse, upon which the armorial insig- 
nia of her Grace were displayed, was 
preceded by a carriage, in which were 
the clergymen of the neighbouring pa- 
rishes, and followed by three mourning 
coaches, the carriage of the late Duchess, 
and those of Lord Montagu, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, the Hon. Captain Cust, 
and Henry Oddie, Esq. The body was 
followed to the grave by Lord Montagu, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Dungiass, 
the Hon. Robert Stopford, the Hon. Sir 
Edward Stopford, the Hon. and Rev. R. 
B. Stopford, the Hon. Captain Cust, Mr. 
Oddie, her Grace’s solicitor, and Mr. Ed- 
wards, steward of the Boughton estates. 


Lorp Douctas. 

Dec, 26. At Bothwell Castle, Lanark- 
shire, in his 80th year, the Right Hon. 
Archibald Douglas, Lord Douglas of 
Douglas in Lanarkshire, Lord Lieute- 
nant and Hereditary Sheriff of the 
County of Forfar. 

He was born at Paris, July 10, 1748, 
a twin, but only surviving son by bis 
second marriage, of Sir John Stewart, 
third Baronet of Grandtully, in Perth- 
shire, and grandfather of Sir George, 
the present and fifth Baronet. His Lord- 
ship’s descent from the family of Dou- 
glas, was maternal; his mother having 
been Jane, only daughter of James, se- 
cond Marquis of Douglas,* by his se- 
cond wife, Lady Mary Ker, daughter of 
Robert, first Earl of Lothian. On the 
death of bis uncle the third Marquis 
and only Duke of Douglas, Mr. Stewart 
was served nearest and lawful heir of 
entail and provision in general to his 
Grace, and consequently succeeded to 
the real and personal property, and took 
the name of Douglas. In the following 
March a petition was presented in his 
name to his Majesty, claiming the title 
and dignity of Earl of Angus, in virtue 
of a charter of Queen Anne, which was 
alleged to have regranted the dignity to 
the heirs of tailzie in the estate of 
Douglas and Angus. The claim was 





* He was born in 1646 ;—a most extra- 
ordinary case that the grandfather of an 
individual dying in 1827, should have 
been living before the death of Charles 
the First ;—that the lives of three gene- 
rations should occupy so néarly two cen- 
turies! The mother of Lord Douglas, 
when she gave birth to him, had com- 
pleted her fiftieth year; her father at 
her birth was in bis fifty-second. 
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however, met (or rather anticipated) by 
a counter petition in the names of 
the then Duke of Hamilton, (a minor 
like his competitor,) who, on the death 
of the Duke of Douglas, bad by male 
descent become chief of that princely 
house. Both petitions were referred to 
the House of Peers, where no decision 
appears to have been made on their 
merits, but the Earldom of Angus, as 
well as the Marquisate of Douglas, have 
ever since been attributed to the Dukes 
of Hamilton. The family of Hamilton, 
however, carried their opposition to Mr. 
Douglas to a more serious extent, and 
at the latter end of 1762 raised a re- 
duction of the service of Mr. Hamilton, 
on the allegation of his not being the 
child of Lady Jane Douglas; but a 
most voluminous proof was taken both 
in Britain and France, and the import- 
ant * Douglas Cause” was finally de- 
termined in favour of the subject of the 
present memoir, by the House of Lords, 
Feb. 27, 1771. 

in February 1782, Mr. Douglas was 
elected M.P. for the County of Forfar, 
on the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of the Earl of Penmure ; an objection 
was taken to his election, on the ground 
of his being a Peer, and evidence was 
laid before a committee of the House of 
Commons of his right to the Earldom 
of Atigus, but the objection was over- 
ruled. He was rechosen at the general 
election in 17843 but, on the dissolu- 
tion of that parliament in 1790, was 
created a British Peer, by the title of 
Baron Douglas, of Douglas Castle. His 
Lordsbip was constituted Colonel of the 
Forfarshire militia in 1798. 

Lord Deuglas was twice married ; 
firstly at London, June 13, 1771, to 
Lady Lucy Graham, only daughter of 
William, second Duke of Montrose, and 
sister to the present Duke ; by whom he 
had three sons and one daughter, viz. 
1. Archibald, now Lord Douglas, born in 
1773, and yet unmarried; 2. the Hon. 
Charles, also unmarried; 3. William, 
who died young; and 4. the Right Hon. 
Jane-Margaret, married in 1804 to Lord 
Montagu of Boughton.* Having lost 
his first wife in 1779, Lord Douglas 
married secondly, May 13, 1783, Lady 
Frances Scott, dau. of Francis, Earl of 
Dalkeith, and sister to Henry, third 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. By this lady 





* Nephew to her then stepmother, 


immediately after mentioned. In Lord 
Douglas and the Duchess of Buccleuch 
Lord and Lady Montagu have each lost, 
nearly at the same time, a parent who 
had lived to a very advanced age. 


Os1tuary.—Bishop of Killaloe. 
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he had five sons, and three daughters ; 
5. the Hon, Caroline-Lucy, married in 
1810, to Capt. now Vice-Adm. George 
Scott, R.N. 6. the Hon. Sholto, who 
was in the army, and died unmarried in 
1821; 7. the Hon. and Rev. James, who 
married in 1813, Miss Wilhelmina Mur- 
ray, cousin to Lord Elibank, but we be- 
lieve has no children; 8.the Hon. George, 
a Captain R.N. unmarried; 9. the Hon, 
Frances-Elizabeth, married in 1826, to 
William Moray-Stirling, esq.; 10 and 
11. the Hons. Henry and John, who 
died young; and 12. the Hon. Mary- 
Sydney, married in 1821 to Robert 
Douglas, esq. 

Throughout his long life, Lord Dou- 
glas manifested himself a sound consti- 
tutional statesman, always avoiding 
those that were given to change. In 
private life, he set an example of ratio- 
nal piety and virtuous conduct, every 
way worthy of a good man. His Lord- 
ship resided mostly in Scotland, and 
kept up an establishment suitable to his 
rank and opulence, without embarras- 
sing himself, displaying true dignity and 
splendour, void of ostentation. To such 
of his tenants and servants as acted with 
propriety, he was kind*‘and indulgent, 
but always turned off such as acted in- 
correctly ; and his Lordship and family 
seemed as if they vied with each other 
in acts of charity and benevolence. 


Dr. ARBUTHNOT, Br. oF KiLLALoe. 

Jan.9. At his palace, at Clausford, 
of apoplexy, the Right Rev. Alexander 
Arbuthnot, D.D. Lord Bishop of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora. 

This excelient Prelate was brother to 
Major-General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, 
K.C.B. who commands a British brigade 
in Portugal, and to the Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, late Chief Commis- 
sioner of His Majesty’s Woods and Fo- 
rests. From the Deanery of Cloyne he 
was appointed to succeed Dr. Mant, now 
Bishop of Down, in the see of Killaloe 
in 1823. In Dr. Arbuthnot, the clergy 
of his diocese will have to regret a gen- 
erous and impartial patron, and a kind 
protector; the numerous poor of his 
neighbourbood a benefactor, an advo- 
cate, and a friend. Ever anxious to 
promote the interests of religion, and 
secure the comforts of his clergy, the 
nomber of churches and glebe-houses 
was increased by his exertion. A con- 
stant resident in his diocese, his atten- 
tion was never diverted from the high 
and important charge confided to his 
eare, and the humble and deserving cu- 
rate had not to complain of neglect or 
discouragement from this exemplary pre- 
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late. A perfect gentleman, to every 
class of persons his manners were cour- 
teous and affable, while his deportment 
was ever consistent with the dignity of 
hisstation. His lordship’s remains were 
interred in the Cathedral of KiHaloe, 
attended by a vast concourse of persons. 
— 
Masor-Gen. Sin THos. Munro. 

July 6. At Puttercoodah, near Gootz, 
of cholera morbus, after only two hours’ 
iliness, Major-General Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro, Baronet, and K,C.B, Governor of 
Madras. 

This distinguished and meritorious 
public servant proceeded to India in the 
year 1778, as an infantry cadet, in the 
setvice of the East India Company. 
After attracting by bis services the no- 
tice of Government during Lord Corn- 
wallis’s Mysore war, he was nominated 
by that nobleman to be one of the 
assistants to Co}, Read in settling and 
governing tbe provinces conquered from 
Tippoo. After the fall of Seringapatam 
he was appointed, jointly with Captain, 
now Sir John Malcolm, Secretary to 
the Commissioners to whom was con- 
fided the adjustment of the affairs, 
and division of the territories of Mysore, 
and the investment of the young Rajah 
with the government of that country. 

He was present at the fall of Seringa- 
patam, in the month of May 1799, and 
alter that event was selected by Lord 
Wellesley, to whom he was personally un- 
known, to administer the government of 
Canara, to which the province of Malabar 
was afterwards annexed. After rendering 
important services in this situation, he 
was appointed by the same illustrious 
statesman to a similar office in the ex- 
tensive and valuable provinces ceded by 
the Nizam in 1801, in commutation of 
his subsidy ; and his conduct in that 
situation not only gained general ap- 
plause, but was equally beneficial to the 
inhabitants and to the company. He 
obtained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in 
1804, In 1808 he returned to England, 
and, on the renewal of the Company’s 
charter was for many days consecutively 
examined for several hours before the 
House of Commons, where his evidence 
excited the surprise and even the admi- 
ration of all parties. He was next sent 
to Madras, by the Court of Directors, on 
an important duty connected with the 
permanant settlement of the revenues 
of that presidency. For the performance 
of this duty he was singularly qualified 
by his habits of laborious research, and 
the clearness with which he stated, and 
the success with which he applied to 
practical purposes the information he 
had elicited. His official writings are 
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consulted, and in the highest esteem 
all over India. They are described by 
a high authority in the following terms, 
every writing of Col. Munro is enti- 
tled to attention. His vigorous and 
comprehensive understanding, the range 
which his mind takes through the whole 
range of political economy, the simpli- 
city and clearness with which all his ideas 
are unfolded, his long and extensive ex- 
perience, and his uniform success, rank 
him high as an authority in al! matters 
relating to the revenues of India.” In 
1813 he attained the rank of Colonel. 
In 1817 Colonel Munro being in the 
neighbourhood of Soondoor, where he 
had been sent as commissioner to take 
charge of the districts ceded to the 
East India Company by the Peishwa, 
he was appointed by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Thomas Hislop to undertake the reduc- 
tion of the rebellious feudatory of Soon- 
door, and he was shortly after vested 
with a separate command of the reserve, 
and the rank of Brigadier-General, un- 
der orders from the Marquis of Hast- 
ings. The place was surrendered un this 
officer’s approach, towards the end of 
October. That iilustrious and eloquent 
statesman, Mr. Canning, on the 4th of 
March 1819, in moving the thanks of 
the House of Commons to the noble 
Marquis of Hastings and the army in 
India for their splendid services in the 
Pindarry and Mahratta war, thus de- 
scribes the conduct of this officer: “To 
give some notion of the extent of coun- 
try over which these actions were dis- 
tributed, the distance between the most 
northern and most southern of the cap- 
tured fortresses is not less than 700 
miles. At the southern extremity of 
this long line of operations, and in a 
part of the campaign carried on ina 
district far from public gaze, and with- 
out opportunities of early and special 
notice, was employed a man whose name 
I should have been sorry to have passed 
over in silence. I allude to Col. Thomas 
Munro, a gentleman whose rare qualifi- 
cations the late House of Commons had 
opportunities of judging, when he was 
examined at their bar, on the renewal 
of the East India Company’s charter ; 
and than whom England never produced 
a more accomplished statesman, nor 
India, fertile as it is in heroes, a more 
skilful soldier. This gentleman, whose 
occupations for some time past have 
been rather of a civil and administrative 
than of a military nature, was called 
early in the war to exercise abilities 
which, though dormant, had not rusted 
from disuse. He went into the field 
with not more than 500 or 600 men, of 
whom a very small proportion were Eu~ 
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ropeans, and marched into the Mahratta 
territories, to take possession of the 
country which had been ceded to us by 
the treaty of Poona. The population 
which he subdued by arms, he managed 
with such address, equity, and wisdom, 
that he established an empire over their 
hearts and feelings. Nine forts were 
surrendered to him or taken by assauit 
on his way; and at the end of a silent 
avd scarcely observed progress, he 
emerged from a territory heretofore 
hostile to the British interest, with an 
accession instead of a diminution of 
force, leaving every thing secure and 
tranquil behind him.” 

In the general orders of the Governor- 
general in council, dated 29th Aug. 
1818, the Marquis of Hastings makes 
these observations : 

*¢ Brigadier-General Munro has splen- 
didly exhibited how a force apparently 
insufficient may be rendered adequate 
by judgment and energy. His subjuga~- 
tion of fortress after fortress, and his 
securing every acquisition with numbers 
so unpruportioned to the extent of his 
endeavours, is the most unquestionable 
evidence of his talents.” And in the 
same general order his Lordship further 
observes: ** The approaching retirement 
from active duty of Brig.-Gen. Munro, 
is a subject of deep regret to the Go- 
vernor-General in council, whose mind 
will:retain a lasting impression of his 
singular merits and services through a 
long and distinguished career.” 

The retirement alluded to by his 
Lordshij), was the nomination of this 
officer to the high office of Governor 
of Madras, and which is the first in- 
stance of a Company’s military officer 
being so’exalted. Sir Thomas Munro 
took his seat as Governor on the 10th 
of June 1820. He wished to have re- 
tired in the year 1823, but was induced 
to continue in his post at the particular 
request of the Court of Directors. 

On the extension of the Order of the 
Bath to the service of the East India 
Company, this officer was appointed a 
Commander; and in 1819 he received 
the dignity of a Knight Companion. As 
a further reward fur his distinguished 
services, he was created a Baronet, June 
30, 1825; but we are not aware whether 
or not he has left a successor to the 
title. 

Ata Meeting of the Inhabitants of 
Madras, held at the Banqueting Room, 
pursuant to public notice, én the 2ist of 
July, 1827, the Hon. Sir Ralph Palmer, 
Chief Justice, in the chair, it was 
resolved, ‘That this Mecting largely 
participates in the affliction of all 
classes of the community, Native as 


well as European, at the calamity which 
has occurred in the death of our late 
revered Governor, Major-Gen. Sir Thos. 
Munro, Bart., K.C.B., in the province 
where he had long been known by the 
appellation of Father of the People, 
and at a time when he was on the eve 
of returning to his native country, after 
a public career extending to upwards of 
47 years, and growing in success and 
honour up to its close, That this meet- 
ing, many of whom were members of 
the same profession, many fellow-la- 
bourers in the same field, and all eye~ 
witnesses of his conduct, take pride 
in the fame which this most honoured 
servant of the East India Company first 
acquired in duties and scenes that are 
familiar to them, and which during the 
last seven years he consummated by the 

ost eminent and approved public ser- 
vices, at the head of the Government 
of this Presidency. That his justice, 
benevolence, frankness, and hospitality 
were no less conspicuous than the ex- 
traordinary faculties of mind with which 
he was endowed, and the admirable pur- 
poses to which he incessantly applied 
them; and that he commanded, in a 
singular degree, the veneration of all 
persons by whom he was known. That 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his 
public and private virtues, a subscrip- 
tion be immediately opened for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to his me- 
mory.” The subscriptions collected at 
Mauras, at the end of August, amounted 
to upwards of 70,000 rupees. 

Ata Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, held the 28th of No- 
vember, it was ‘* Resolved unanimously, 
That the Court has learned with feelings 
of the deepest concern, the decease of 
Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B., 
late Governor of Fort St. George, and 
its regret is peculiarly excited by the la- 
mented event having occurred at a mo- 
ment when that distinguished officer 
was on the point of returning to his na- 
tive land in the enjoyment of his well- 
earned honours, after a long and valua- 
ble life, which bas been devoted to the 
interest of the Company and his country. 

“ That this Court cannot fail to bear 
in mind the zeal and devotion mani- 
fested by Sir Thomas Munro, in retaining 
charge of the Government of Madras, 
after he had intimated his wish to retire 
therefrom, and at a period when the 
political state of India rendered the dis- 
charge of the duties of that high and 
honourable station peculiarly arduous 
and important; and this Court desires 
to record this expression of it8 warmest 
regard fur the memory of its late valua- 
ble servant, and to assure his surviving 
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grief which so unexpected an event must 
have occasioned to thet.” 
Kev. Joun Hettins, F.R.S. 

March, 1827. The Rev. John Hellins, 
B.D. F.R.S.; Vicar of Potterspury, in 
Northamptonshire. 

This distinguished member of the 
scientific world, was, to ‘use the words 
lately addressed to the Royal Society, 
by their President, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
“one of those extraordinary men, who, 
deprived of early advantages, have ele- 
vated themselves, by the force of genius 
and of industry, to a level above most 
persons blessed with regular education.” 
In 1787, he edited “The Young Alge- 
braist’s Companion.” The first paper from 
his peu in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, appears in 1788, being a ** Theo- 
rem for computing Logarithms.” In 
1788, he published a quarto volume of 
‘«« Mathematical Essays, on several sub- 
jects;” and in 1802 in two vols. 4to. 
“ Analytical Institutions, originally writ- 
ten in Italian, by Donna Maria Gaetana 
Aguesi.’ [Translated from the Italian 
by Mr. Colson.) 

Having adopted the clerical profes- 
sion, Mr. Hellins was for some time cu- 
rate of Constantine in Cornwall; and 
afterwards of Greens Norton, Northamp- 
tonshire ; but'in 1790 he was presented 
by Earl Bathorst tu the vicarage of Pot- 
terspury in Northamptonshire. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1796, and in 1800 took the degree of B.D, 
at Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Mr. Hellins, continues the eulogium 
before quoted, ‘‘ at one time computed 
for the Nautical Almanac. He after- 
wards assisted at Greenwich. And, 
what is now perhaps almost unknown, 
he furnished the late Mr. Wiudbam 
with all the calculations and tables on 
which that gentleman brought forward 
his new military system, as Minister of 
War, in 1806. Mr. Hellins applied him- 
self with great industry to sume of the 
most useful branches of pure mathema- 
tics. No less than nine communications 
from him appear in our ¢Transactions ;’ 
—‘On the summation of series.’— 
‘On the conversion of slowly-converg- 
ing series into others of swifter con- 
vergency.—*On their application to 
computing of logarithms, and to the 
rectifying of circular areas.’—‘ On the 
roots of equations.’ And in 1798, ‘On 
a method of computing with increased 
facility the © planetary ‘perturbations ¢’ 
for the jJast he was honoured with your 
Copley medal. 

** Retired to a small living in North- 
amptonshire, Mr. Hellins became a pat- 
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tern of philosophical calmness and con- 
tent. 

Far from the madding crowd’s iguoble strife, 

His sober wishes never learn’d to stray. 
He seems to have said— 
Cartatis decimis, modicoque beatus agello, 
Vitam secreté in rure quietus agam. 

**] have known Mr. Hellins for above 
forty years, and I can testify to his vir- 
tues. It once happened that, through 
the late Dr. Maskelyne, I had nearly 
obtained for him the Observatory at 
Dublin. The failure cannot, however, 
be lamented, since Brinkley was ap- 
pointed in his stead.” Mr. Hellins also 
occasionally furnished Mathematical ar- 
ticles to the British Critic, from the 
year 1795, to 1814. The most remarka- 
ble of these are those on Mr. Wales’s 
Method of finding the Longitude, Vol. 
6. p. 413. On Bishop Horsley’s Mathe- 
matical Treatises, Vol. 21. p. 272. On 
Donna Agnesi’s Analytical Institutions, 
of which he superintended the publica- 
tion, Vol. 23. p. 143; Vol. 24. p. 653; 
and 25. p. 141. On Keith’s Trigonome- 
try, Vol. 31. p. 489. On F. Baily’s work, 
on the Doctrine of Interest and Annui- 
ties, Vol. 38. p. 622, and Vol. 43. p. 502. 
When the first series of the British 
Critic closed, the connection of Mr. 
Hellins with the work is supposed to 
have ceased. Several minor articles, on 
scientific subjects, were written by him, 
which are not here specified. 

He married Miss Brock, a Devonshire 
lady, who survived him but a short time, 
and by whom he has left an only son. 


WittiaM Harris, Esg, 

Feb. 1. In Brompton Crescent, aged 
76, William Harris, esq. lately librarian 
to the Royal Institution. 

Mr. Harris was a native of Oxford, 
which he left at an early period of life ; 
and came to London on the recommen- 
dation of Mr, Alderman Fletcher, (of 
whose literary and antiquarian taste we 
gave a due memorial in our last year’s 
volume, i. 179. Mr. Harris was first 
engaged for many years with Mr. White, 
of Fleet-street, and afterwards with Mr. 
Egerton at Whitehall, each of whom 
are well known as booksellers of emi- 
nence and respectability. With the lat- 
ter he had a view to a future establish- 
ment in business; but before any ar- 
rangement was finally concluded ano- 
ther prospect was presented to him. He 
had so far availed himself of the advan- 
tages afforded him in the great metro- 
politan school of bibliography, and by 
unwearied industry and diligence had 
acquired so complete a knowledge of 
books, such as probably falls to the lot 
of few in the subordinate ranks of that 
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useful and respectable department of li- 
terature, that upon the establishment of 
the Royal Institution in the year 1803, 
Mr. Harris was appointed to the office 
of librarian; a situation for which he 
was eminently qualified, and which he 
continued to hold for upwards of twenty 
years, with equal advantage to the Insti- 
tution, and credit to himself. To the 
truth of this assertion, the Catalogue of 
that library bears ample testimony. It 
cannot fail to be duly appreciated by the 
lover of literature, as a valuable addi- 
tion to the bibliography of this country, 
and may be justly considered as the mo- 
del of a Catalogue Raisonnée.. \t was 
first printed in 1809, and came to a se- 
cond edition in 1821; and, although at 
Mr. Harris’s own expense, it is under- 
stood that he was fully indemnified by 
the liberal encouragement this spirited 
undertaking received from the public. 
It is frequently referred to as competent 
authority, and in terms of high com- 
mendation, by a celebrated bibliogra- 
pher of the present day, who, with a 
singular tact and happy facility, has ap- 
plied himself to the development of the 
various merits of those scientific or clas- 
sical productions for which we are in- 
debted to the labours of the learned. 
See Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion, 2nd 
edition. 

It is also due to Mr. Harris to state, 
that in the original formation of the 
valuable and extensive library of the In- 
stitution, the selection and arrangement 
are principally to be attributed to his 
care, discrimination, and judgment, with 
the occasional assistance of a few gentle- 
men amongst tbe proprietors, who bad 
liesure or inclination to pay attention, 
from time to time, to this interesting 
object. Mr. Harris’s knowledge of books 
was neither superficial nor merely tech- 
nical; it was not confined to editions, 
dates, and sizes, their rarity or pecuni- 
ary value ; he likewise possessed a very 
general acquaintance with the instrinsic 
merit of works: of established reputa- 
tion and celebrity, both ancient and mo- 
dern. He had read much, and with at- 
tention ; was endowed with astrong un- 
derstanding, and a retentive memory ; 
and, by turning these advantages to 
good account, had acquired a consider 
able store of general and useful informa- 
tion upon many important subjects. 

It reflects no little credit on his lite- 
rary character, that he-revised and cor- 
rected for the press the variorum edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, published in 1813, 
in 21 vols, 8vo, designated by Dr. Dib- 
din the Editio Optima, a work founded 
on the joint labours of Dr. Johnson, and 
George Steevens, esq., who spared no 


pains in exploring the rich mines of eru- 
dition which were opened to their view, 
as the reward of their indefatigable zeal 
and elaborate investigation. These emi- 
nent critics and distinguished commen- 
tators have acquired a well-earned fame 
for judicious and lucid interpretation ; 
and in the opinionof all competent judges, 
they are entitled to the highest praise 
for the penetration, taste, and talent 
which they have displayed in-correcting 
the text, and illustrating the sentiments 
of our great national dramatist; while 
they led the way to further elucidations 
and improvements, achieved by subse- 
quent aud successful labourers in this 
fertile field of philological inquiry and 
research. To Mr. Harris was entrusted 
by the proprietors, the task of putting a 
finishing stroke to this important un- 
dertaking. And it must be observed, 
that it was executed by him con amore, 
with his habitual accuracy and precision, 
with a correct and discriminating eye, 
with a steady and a skilful hand. And, 
it is but justice to him to mention, that 
although he did not aspire to class him- 
self with those great names which have 
already been specified, to which may 
be added those of Reed, Malone, and 
Boswell, who have since appeared; yet 
he modestly contributed his mite to this 
treasury of literature, by inserting many 
just remarks and pertinent illustrations ; 
several of which areinterspersed through 
various parts of the work, under bis own 
name, and others are appended under the 
general title of ‘* AppENDA;”’ see this 
edition, of 1813, vol. 21. pp. 421—423. 

In his intercourse with the world, Mr. 
Harris was conscientious, just, upright, 
and candid ; his mind was well-directed, 
and well regulated, by natural good 
sense, an inflexible integrity, and a 
straight-forward undeviating principle 
of rectitude and benevolence. His moral 
worth. was justly valued by those who 
were most nearly acquainted with his 
plain, manly, unobtrusive character. In 
the higher concerns of religion, he was 
intelligent, rational, consistent, and sin- 
cere ; a strenuous advocate for unquali- 
fied liberty of conscience, and the right 
of every man to worship God according 
to bis own interpretation of the Sacred 
Scriptures. He was educated in the 
doctrines of the church of England, but 
in after-life, separated himself from her 
communion, and joined the Unitarian 
Dissenters; but, although himself a 
seceder, he never censured or impugned 
the sentiments or conduct of those who 
differed from him on theological sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Harris bore the external indica- 
tions of a hale and robust constitution, 
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whose stamina were not likely soon to 
fail; yet towards the latter part of life 
it became gradually impaired by repeat- 
ed and severe attacks of indisposition. 
These symptoms were perhaps more ap- 
parent after the close of bis services, as 
librarian at the Royal Instituton, Hav- 
ing by that means lost his long-accus- 
tomed stinsulus to exercise and exertion, 
he probably gave way to the habits of a 
sedentary life, which. had an unfavour- 
able effect upon his health, and the eir- 
cumstances by which it was accompa- 
nied, very sensibly affected his spirits.* 
By medical skill, and domestic kindness 
and attention, however, he rallied again 
and again, so far as, at times, to flatter 
himself with the hope of ultimate reco- 
very. But he was at length compelled 
to yield to the undermining influence of 
complicated maladies. For a fortnight 
previous to his decease he was confined 
to a sick bed, from which he never rose. 
Iu the awful prospect of approaching 
dissolution, he sustained the depressing 
effects of increasing debility and pain, 
with christian patience, and resignation 
to the will of providence, in whose ap- 
pointed time he was released from a 
state of suffering; and finished the 
course of an useful and unostentatious 
life in peace, in the exercise of trust and 
holy reliance, of christian consolation 
and hope. 





Rev. Joun Barwis, M.A. 


Jan. 15. At Wandsworth, in the 
house of his early and highly respected 
friend, William Borradaile, esq. aged 83, 
the Rev. John Barwis, M.A. of Langugg 
Hall, Cumberland, Rector of Niton ia 
the Isle of Wight, and Justice of the 
Peace for the counties of Cumberland 
and Hants. 

Mr. Barwis was second son of John 
Barwis, esq. on whose death in 1800, 
his elder brother Thomas having previ- 
ously lost his life by an accident, he in- 
herited the small estate at Langugg, be- 





* At the close of the year 1823, Mr. 
Harris received notice fromthe Mana- 
gers of the Royal Institution, for which 
be was wholly unprepared, that his ser- 
vices as librarian would no longer be re- 
quired ; and accordingly in the ensuing 
year, 1824, those official duties which 
he had faithfully discharged during a 
period of more than. twenty years, were 
brought toa termination, and he retired 
without further notice. Since that time, 
Mr. H. has been succeeded in this office 
by the ingenious Mr. Singer, a gentle- 
man in high estimation, and well known 
in the literary world. 
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longing to his family. He was educated 
at the school of St. Bees, and: at the 
usual period removed to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he was elected scholar 
and afterwards fellow on the old founda- 
tion, and attained the degree of M.A, in 
the year 1800. On the death of his 
uncle, the Rev. Dr. Cuthbert Barwis, 
he succeeded to the school in Soho- 
square, originally established by Mr. 
Martin Clare. This he.soon afterwards 
relinquished to the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Barrow, now Prebendary of Southwell ; 
and retired for some time to Moulsey in 
Surrey. In 1786 he was presented by 
the Provost and Fellows of his college, 
to the living of Niton. When his pre- 
sent Majesty was Prince of Wales, he 
was appointed one of his chaplains, 
but was advanced to no higher distinc- 
tion inthe church. At length finding 
age advancing, about four years ago, 
with the permission of his diocesan, he 
retired to his paternal property; but 
being obliged by the want of a curate 
to return to the Isle of Wight at the 
latter end of last autumn, he resumed his 
clerical duties ; and in administering the 
sacrament at Christmas in a damp church 
to a large number of commanicants, 
after having performed the morning and 
evening services, caught a cold, attended 
with fever, and died on his way home to 
Cumberland, as before stated ; thus sur- 
viving less than a year, one of his oldest 
and most valued contemporaries, the 
Rev. Dr. Collinson, the late Provost of 
his college. 

To the last he was mindful of his 
flock, and a short time ago he invested 
a sum of money in the hands of trustees 
to add to the endowment of the Parish 
school of Niton, which, thus assisted, he 
conceived would be fully adequate to the 
instruction of all the poor children in 
the neighbourhood. 

Strongly embued with a taste for 
learning and polite literature, he de- 
voted a large portion of his leisure to 
their cultivation. Within a very few 
years of his death, after again reading 
through most of the Greek and Latin 
classics, he added to his knowledge of 
other languages, a complete acquaint- 
ance with the best Jéalian authors. Al- 
though too much engaged by the active 
duties of his station to become a pro- 
fessed writer; he was author of several 
minor compositions in prose and verse, 
which evinced both fancy and judgment, 
and bis epistolary style was remark- 
able for ease and felicity of expression, 

In politics Mr. Barwis, like his family 
before him, was a whig, and having be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Fox, during 
his contests for Westminster, whom he 
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greatly admired as a scholar, as well as 
a statesman, he ever afterwards support- 
ed the whig interest, both in Cumber- 
land and Hampshire, and at the last 
general election seconded the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Curwen, for the former 
county. In religion he was a temperate 
but firm supporter of the Church of 
England, For many years he favoured 
what he considered the just claims of 
the Catholics ; and while on their part 
securities were offered to the Establish- 
ment, he was their strenuous advocate ; 
on that principle he took an active part 
in the election of Lord Grenville, as 
Chancellor of Oxford; but when un- 


conditional emancipation was demanded, 


he became decidedly averse to any fur- 
ther concessions. 

He passed through a long and useful 
life, conspicuous for beneficence, inte- 
grity and independence, and although 
he attained the advanced age of more 
than fourscore years, his friends have to 
regret that it was not extended to a still 
later period; as few men at any age, 
more pletely p d the “ mens 
sana in corpore sano.” 





JoserpH CoLiyer, Eso. 

Dec. 24. In his 80th year, retaining 
his faculties to the last, Joseph Collyer, 
esq. Senior Associate Engraver of the 
Royal Academy. 

He was born in London, Sep. 14, 1748, 
and was the son of parents who made a 
considerable figure in the literary world, 
as translators from the German of Gesner 
and Bodmer, at a time when the German 
language was little cultivated in this 
country. Mrs. Collyer, whose maiden 
name was Mitchell, was principally 
known as the translator of Gesner’s 
“ Death of Abel,” published in 1762. 
This work was received with so much 
favour, as immediately to become a work 
of great popularity; it went through 
numerous editions in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and still remains on the 
list of books intended as presents for 
young persons. She had, however, be- 
fore this, published, in 1750, in two vols. 
Letters from Felicia to Charlotte,” 
which appear to have recommended her 
to the notice of Mrs. Montague, Miss 
Talbot, and Mrs. Carter. Mrs. Carter, 
in a letter dated 1761, speaks of her to 
Mrs. Montague as “ writing for the sup- 
port of her family; which,’’ she adds, 
‘$ ig a laudable employment.” Mrs. Col- 
lyer afterwarde translated part of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah; but dying in 1763, be. 
fore it was completed, the remainder was 
translated and published by her hus- 
band, about the end of that year, in two 
vols. The third did not appear until 
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1772, when a taste for this species of 
poetry, or mixture of poetry and prose, 
was beginning to decline. Mr. Collyer 
afterwards translated the ** Noah” of 
Bodmer, in 1767, and compiled some 
other works, held in estimation in bis 
day, particularly ‘* A Geographical Dic- 
tionary, or History of the World,” in 
two vols. fol. ; a ‘** History of England,” 
in 14 vols. 12mo, 1774; and “* The His- 
tory of Sophia Sternheim,” from the 
German, published some time after his 
death, which took place Feb. 20, 1776. 
It may here be noticed, that there was 
a Joseph Collyer, a bookseller, who died 
in 1724, and had heen for twenty-two 
years Treasurer of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers. Jt is not improbable 
that he was father of the author whose 
memoirs we have just given, and who 
was a freeman of that Company; and 
grandfather of the artist whose death 
we now reeord, and who was both free- 
man and liveryman, and served the office 
of Master of the Company of Stationers 
in 1815. 

This gentleman, who had early dis- 
played a taste for his art, was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Anthony Walker, an en- 
graver of considerable eminence in his 
day, who executed some of the large 
plates in the Houghton Collection; but 
this instructor he lost when only in bis 
sixteenth year. Mr. Collyer might then 
have served the rest of his apprentice- 
ship with Mr. Walker’s brother, like- 
wise ani engraver of eminence, who died 
in 1798. This is the more probable, as 
the Flemish Wake, in the Houghton 
Collection, said by Strutt to be William 
Walker’s, bas been given by an intelli- 
gent correspondent of ours to Mr. Collyer. 

In earty life Mr. Collyer was admitted 
a student at the Royal Academy, and, 
with a laudable ambition, applied for 
permission to make engravings from the 
portraits in the Council Chamber: of 
the late Dr. William Hunter, painted by 
Mason Chamberlain, R.A. and of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, President, and Sir 
Wm. Chambers, Architect, both painted 
by Sir Joshua, The taste and aceuracy 
he displayed in. these portraits intro- 
duced him to the favourable notice of 
Sir Joshua; and about the same time 
he formed a very close and friendly n- 
timacy with the late J, Russell, R. A. 
many of whose beautiful crayon pictures 
were engraved by Mr. Collyer. Sir 
Joshua likewise conceived such an opi- 
vion of Mr. Collyer’s skill, as to permit 
him to make an engraving from his 
highly esteemed picture of Venus; and 
it appears to have been in consequence 
of the ability be displayed on this piece, 
that in Nov. 1786 he was elected an 
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Associate Engraver of the Academy. He 
died the senior of that rank of members, 
having next to bim that very eminent 
artist James Heath, esq. who had been 
his apprentice, 

The specimens Mr. Collyer afforded of 
superior talents in the stipled style of 
engraving, are very numerous, and much 
admired for delicacy, high finishing, and 
accuracy, His numerous portraits in 
that style, unquestionably stand unrival- 
Jed, and among them are particularly 
distinguished the portraits of his present 
Majesty, of the late Queen Charlotte, 
and of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of 
Islington, which last was engraved by 
Mr. Collyer when in his 73d year. But 
riper g the most exquisite specimen of 

is skill is a private plate, a circular en- 
graving of the late Sir William Young, 
Bart. F.R.S. and M.P. from a pencil 
drawing by J. Brown, in the year 1788. 
Of the line engraving be bas left suffi- 
cient proofs of excellence, in the Flemish 
Wake of Teniers, the Review of the 
Irish Volunteers, after Wheatley, and 
the portrait of the Rev. William Tooke, 
ER.S. . 

Mr. Collyer was a man of great regu- 
larity of babits, and punctual in all his 
dealings, even to the last, as, a few 
hours before he died, he sent for a per- 
son to adjust an account which might 


have been misunderstood after his death. 


He was, indeed, conscientious in all his 
dealings, and proved that this conduct 
had its sulid foundation in uniform piety. 


Mr. Joun MOLe. 


*¢ A shepheard’s boy, no better doe him 

call.” —Spenser. 

Sept.27. At Nacton, in Suffolk, in 
the 85th year of his age, Mr. Jobn Mole, 
eminent for bis skill and knowledge in 
the science of Algebra. 

Mr. Mole was descended from poor, 
yet respectable parents, and was born at 
Old Newton, near Stowmarket, on the 
10th of March 1743, O.S. His father 
was hailiff to John Meadows, gent. of 
that parish ; and, having a numerous 
family of children, was unable to give 
them the benefit of a school education. 
Fortunately, however, the mother, whose 
maiden name was Sarah Martin, had it 
in ber power to remedy in some mea- 
sure this disadvantage. During her in- 
tervals of leisure she taught them their 
letters, as well as to read a few easy les- 
sons, and thus unconsciously laid the 
foundation of her son’s future celebrity, 
At thirteen years of age young Mole was 
placed with Mr. John Cooper, a farmer 
in lis native village, where he remained 
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two years. He then resided with Mr. 
Thomas Riches, of the same place; and 
from thence removed to Mr. William 
Harper’s, of Dunham-Bridge farm, in 
the vicinity of Ipswich, Here it was that 
Mole, who had now attained his twenty- 
seventh year, first evineed a predilection 
for his favourite pursuit. One of those 
accidents occtirred which, as Dr, John- 
son observes in his Life of Cowley, pro- 
duce that particular designation of mind 
and propeusity for some certain science, 
commonly called genius, and which 
Mole, in after-life, was very fond of re- 
lating. Having been sent with a wag- 
gon to the shop of a neighbouring car- 
penter for a load of timber to repair his 
master’s premises, one of the workmen 
asked bim if he could tell him how many 
cubical quarters of inches could be cut 
out of a solid foot of timber, when 
Mole replied, that he could infurm him 
how many cubical quarters of inches 
could be cut out of ten thousand solid 
feet. The carpenter betted hima trifling 
wager that he could not; but Mole soon 
satisfied him of his mistake, and won 
the wager. Some other questions were 
then started; one of which was, how 
many farthings there were in a million 
of moidores, of the value of twenty- 
seven shillings each. These Mole as 
readily answered; and, in lieu of the 
wager he had won, asked the carpenter 
to teach him the method of multiplica- 
tion, The carpenter asked him if he 
was acquainted with that of ‘addition, 
which Mole told him he was not: he 
then shewed him how to multiply a 
small number by twelve, making two 
lines of the product, and the manner of 
adding them up. Our young arithme- 
tician had previously made himself ac- 
quainted with numeration, by setting 
down figures with chalk, and then ask- 
ing some one of his fellow-servants to 
read and decipher them to bim. Having 
quickly mastered the rules of multipli- 
cation, and made a rapid progress in 
solving such questions as it would reach, 
he resolved to follow the bent of bis in- 
clination, and accordingly applied him- 
self with diligence to figures. He soon 
acquired, by his own exertions, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the rule of three ; 
and his residence being situated within 
a short distance of Ipswich, he applied 
to Mr. Carter, who at that time kept a 
school there, to teach him, during the 
summer evenings, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, and the extraction of the 
square and cube roots. In the seience 
of Algebra he was. not indebted’ to any 
instruction from others, but acquired 
his intimate knowledge of this difficult 
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branch of arithmetic solely from him- 
self. 

He now relinquished his occupation 
as a farmer’s servant, and applied him- 
self diligently to his studies; and ia 
1773, at the advice of some friends, who 
had kindly interested themselves in his 
behalf, he commenced the superintend- 
ence of a school at Nacton. In 1788, 
he published, in 8vo, his ‘“‘ Elements of 
Algebra ; to which is prefixed, a choice 
collection of Arithmetical Questions, 
with their Solutions; including some 
new improvements worthy the attention 
of Mathematicians. London.” A work 
which, as an introduction to that sci- 
ence, possesses considerable merit. It 
gives the notation and common rules 
with great ease and perspicuity, dif- 
fusely explains the several methods of 
solving affected equations, and com- 
prises, in one view, all that is necessary 
to be known for solving infinite terms 
for quadratic, cubic, and biquadratic 
equations, where such solution is pos- 
sible. The common rules likewise are 


given with the utmost clearness; and 
the principles on which they are founded 
plainly demonstrated. Both the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews of that period ex- 
patiate largely on the merits of this 
treatise, and speak of it in terms of the 


highest commendation, After the pub- 
lication of this work, Mr. Mole was sent 
for to several schools in Ipswich to teach 
Algebra ; and what is somewhat remark- 
able, he instructed in tbat science and 
the solution of astronomical problems, 
the then master and ushers of the very 
school in which he bimself had first 
been taught the use of vulgar and deci- 
mal fractiuns. In 1793 he relinquished 
his school at Nacton, and removed to 
Witnesham, a few miles on the other 
side of Ipswich, where he again com- 
menced the drudgery of tuition. In 
1809 he published, in 8vo, ** A Treatise 
on Algebra, for Schools.” In 1811 he 
quitted Witnesham, and returned to his 
former residence, where he remained in 
the exercise of his profession until his 
decease, which occurred on the 20th of 
September 1827. 

Mr. Mole was a contributor to the 
pages of the “ Ipswich Magazine,” the 
first number of which appeared in Fe- 
bruary 1799, and which was continued 
until that month in the following year. 
The following is a list of these contri- 
butions: “ An Elegy on the Death of 
Charity Kent, who died of the Small 
Pox, at Naeton, in the 17th year of her 
age.” “ Thoughts on whether the Dis- 
covery of America bad added to the sum 
vf human happiness jor not.” 
Essays: “ On the Vanity of Human 
Wishes ;” “On Emulation ;” ‘On Jus- 
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tice ;” and “ On Dissimulation :” and 
‘© A Deseription of the Consternation of 
a simple and inoffensive People, on de- 
scrying a formidable Fleet approaching 
their Coast with hostile intention; their 
imprecations fur the confusion of the 
insulting Foe, &c.”’ in verse. All of 
which have considerable merit. 

Mr. Mole, like every other man, had 
his virtues, his failings, and his defects. 
He was, in the strictest sense of the 
term, a self-taught genius; and in the 
study and pursuit of his favourite sei- 
ence had deservedly attained consider- 
able celebrity. At the commencement 
of the French revolution, he became an 
ardent admirer of its principles, and was 
by no means over sedulous in concealing 
his opinions. To the exercise of free 
Anquiry he was strongly addicted ; and, 
as it has been well observed and la- 
mented that minds merely mathema- 
tical are apt to tend to scepticism and 
infidelity, because always accustomed to 
demonstrate proofs, and wholly engaged 
in a science which admits of them at 
every step, they will not readily acqui- 
esce in a series of probabilities, where 
investigations of another kind are pre- 
sented, and perhaps will not have pa- 
tience to examine circumstances deeply 
enough to ascertain on which side there 
is a preponderancy of evidence, amount- 
ing to demonstration; in religious belief, 
Mr. Mole was far from orthodox. The 
writings of Woolston, Hobbes, and others 
of that school, he bad perused with deep 
attention; and while narrating their he- 
teredox opinions, would chuckle over 
them with much seeming delight; but 
at the same time he frankly admitted 
that Pope, Johnson, and more especially 
Montaigne, were his favourite authors ; 
and these he would occasionally quote 
with much effect. Throughout a long 
life his conduct was strictly moral, vir- 
tuous, and correct; his manners mild 
and unassuming; and his babits frugal, 
temperate, and plain: like Emerson, in- 
deed, for whose memory he entertained 
the highest veneration, he vas fond of 
a mug of ale; but in the occasional in- 
dulgence of this, their favourite be- 
verage, he seldum exceeded the bounds 
of sobriety. He possessed a firm inde- 
pendence cf mind, and a genuine, nay, 
an ardent love of truth ; 3 his honesty and 
integrity were unimpeached ; and it af- 
forded him the greatest pleasure to pro- 
mote, as far as bis slender means would 
allow, the welfare and happiness of 
those around him. 

Mr. Mole was twice married, but left 
no issue. His second wife, who survives 
him, was a person whom Mr. M. from 
motives of charity, bad brought up and 
educated. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 1. At Teversal rectory, near Mans- 
field, aged 73, the Rev. Wm. Rawlins, in- 
cumbent of that parish. He was of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1782, and was 
presented to his living in 1792, by Thos. 
Bury, esq. (formerly M.P. for Newport in 
Cornwall) in right of his wife Florence, and 
by her sister Diana, who were coheiresses of 
Francis eldest son of Sir Francis Molyneux, 
Bart. the grandfather of the last Baronet of 
that family, who died Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod. Mr. Rawlins, for several 
years past, contributed the annual poetical 
Addresses to Mr. Urban. They were an 
epitome of the more striking events of the 
year, and at least evinced the versatility of 

nis muse to subjects frequently unpoetical. 
As a divine he was orthodox, and as a 

reacher feeling and eloquent. In society 
fe was cheerful, and his retentive memory 
greatly enlivened his circle by anecdotes of 
past times and characters. To his poorer 
parishioners and neighbours he was a con- 
stant and benevolent friend. 

Jan. 7. Athis mother’s at Clifton, in his 
30th year, the Rev. Geo, Elliot Ranken. 

Jan. 10. At Dee Bank, Chester, the 
Rev. Edw. Wm. Barnard, of Brantingham- 
thorp, Yorkshire. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1813, M.A. 1817, and was aa 
accomplished scholar and an excellent man. 
His youngest daughter Emily died four days 
before him, aged 16 months. 

Jan. 12. At the Warden-house, Ottery 
St. Mary, Devon, aged 63, the Rev. Geo. 
Coleridge, Chaplain-Priest and formerly 
Schoolmaster of that Collegiate Establish- 
ment. He was son of the Rev. John Cole- 
ridge, who was Vicar of Ottery, Chaplain- 
Priest, and Master of the School; and who 
both at that place and previously at South 
Molton was preceptor to the eminent Judge 
Buller, On his death the School of Ottery 
declined under the two next succeeding 
masters ; but its reputation was revived by 
his son, the now deceased, who conducted 
it for about sixteen years, and resigned it 
in 1811, 

Jan, 13. At Salisbury, aged 72, the 
Rev. John Henry Jacob, Prebendary of that 
Cathedral. He was formerly a Fellow of 
King’s coll. Camb. where he proceeded 
B.A, 1779, M.A. 1782. He was presented 
to the prebend of Ruscomb, by Dr. Doug- 
las, then Bp. of Sarum, in 1805. His 
conduct was truly exemplary as a man, a 
magistrate, and a minister; and his charac- 
ter was uniformly marked by simplicity, in- 
tegrity, and benevolence. His remains were 
deposited iu Salisbury cathedral. 

Jan. 20. At Macclesfield, aged 72, the 
Rev. David Davies, Head Master of the 
Grammar School in that town. He was a 
native of Machynlleth in Montgomeryshire, 
and graduated at Jesus coll. Oxf. M.A. 
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1785, B.andD.D. 1810. Soon after his 
first arrival at Macclesfield in 1778 as an 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. Ingles, then Head 
Master, he was unanimously chosen by the 
Governors of the School (fourteen gentle- 
men who are all resident in the parish of 
Prestbury) to be the Second Master in the 
= of the Rev. Thomas Jennings, who 

ad resigned that situation. And in the 
year 1790, on the resignation of Dr. Ingles 
(who was afterwards elected Head Master 
of Rugby) Dr. Davies was, without compe- 
tition, unanimously appointed to the 
vacant Head-Masteérship, to his success in 
which honourable station the Universities 
and learned professions, and his pupils in 
other useful and respectable walks of life, 
bear ample testimony. An excellent por- 
trait of Dr. Davies, engraved by Scriven, 
has been recently published by subscription. 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts VicINITY. 

Dec. 24. At Pimlico, aged 73, Capt. 
John Yelland, R.N. He received a Lieu- 
tenant’s commission in 1783, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander in 1801 
for his gallant conduct as 1st Lieut. of the 
Monarch, 74, in the Battle of Copenhagen. 
He commanded the Fury bomb, off Bou- 
logne, in the spring of 1805, and attained 
post rank Jan. 22, 1826. Capt. Y. had 
enjoyed the out-pension of Greenwich hos- 
pital from 1809. 

Jan, 22. In Queen Ann-st. Lucy-Mar- 
garet, eldest and last surviving dau. of late 
Wm. Wheatley, esq. of Lesney House, 
Kent, 

Jan. 27. In Charterhouse-st. aged 74, 
Sam. Peacock, esq. 

Jan. 31. In Southampton-st. Blooms- 
bury, aged 18, Harry Ridley, third son of 
Joseph Terry Hone, esq. a Magistrate at 
Union Hall. 

Feb. 2. At Tottenham, aged 76, Mrs. 
Haddan. 

Robert Reeve Poole, esq. house-surgeon 


‘of the Middlesex Hospital. 


Aged 70, the wife of Benj. Fayle, esq. 
of Aldermanbury. 

Feb. 3. At Clapham, aged 80, Joseph 
Boggis, esq. late of Great Prescott-st. 

At Clapham Common, the eldest dau. of 
Mr. Sedgfield, of Devizes. 

Feb.4. In Newman-st. aged 77, Mrs. 
Anne Pye, sister to the late Poet Laureat. 

Feb. 6. Aged 68, the widow of Aug. 
Wm. Bode, esq. late of the Gen. Post Of- 
fice. 

Fel. 7. Aged 73, Geo. Vaughan, esq. of 
Gravel-lane, Southwark. 

Feb 10. In Villiers-st. aged 53, David 
Carruthers, esq. formerly of Liverpool, and 
latterly of London, merchant. 

Feb. 10. Aged 69, Mr. Rich. Finch, 


many years of the City Solicitor’s Office, 
Guildhall. : 
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Feb.is. Thos. Bailey, esq. of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, and of Bethel House, Brixton, 

Feb. 15. At Briston, James Compigne, 
esq. in his 50th year. 

At Kensington, aged 82, Mrs. Rosh, 
Jackson, aunt to late Sir Juhn Jackson, bart. 

Feb. 17. Patience-Ann, wife of Mr, C. 
Gregory, Regent«street. 

Henry Whitfield Creswell, esq. of Doo- 
tors’ Commons. 

Feb. 18. Aged 67, Wm. Parker, esq. of 
the Royal Mews, Chief Clerk of his Majes- 
ty’s Stables. 

Feb.19. Aged 72, Geo. Bassil, esq. of 
Southampton-place, Euston-square. 

Feb. 20. In Commercial-place, aged 70, 
John Tilstone, esq. of the Customs, West 
India Docks. 





Berks. — Jan. 16. In her 64th year, 
Jane, eldest dau. of Mr. Hunter, of Stan- 
ford Park, and wife of Mr. Giles Brookes, 
of Lyford. 

Jan. 18. At Newbury, aged 63, T. Lamb, 
M.D. and F.X.S. of that town, and brother 
of the late Mr. M. Lamb, of Reading. 

Jan. 27. Walter Fry Skerrett, esq. for- 
merly of Berners-street, and Heckfield Park. 

Feb.13. At Bisham Abbey, aged 62, 
Augustus Henry East, esq. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 3. At Newton Longville, 
the relict of Henry Merewether, esq. of 
Calne. 

CampripcesuireE. —Jan. 16. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 80, Mr. Deighton, a most re- 
spectable bookseller of that University. 

Feb. 1. Aged 87, Eben. Hollick, esq. of 
Whittlesford-lodge. 

Feb.14. At Hinxton, aged 82, Charles 
Raikes, esq. 

Dersy.—Jan. 16. James Oakes, esq. 
Alderman of Derby. 

Feb. 6. At Edensor, Miss Hyde, sister- 
in-law to the Rev. Rich. Smith, of Staveley. 

Devon.—Suddenly, at Plymouth, as he 
was about to join the procession at the fu- 
neral of Capt. Bathurst (slain at Navarino) 
Capt. W. H. Snow, 94th reg. 

- From the loss of his right leg in the battle 
of Navarin, Lieut. M. Lyons, ist Lieut. of 
H. M. ship Rose. 

At Stonehouse, Margaret, widow of Capt. 
Cotgrave, R.N. 

At Ilfracombe, J.R. Drew, esq. late Capt. 
3d Vet. Batt. 

Eliz. Elliott Collyns, dau. of Rev. C. E. 
Walker, Rector of Clist St. Lawrence. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Wm. Wylly, esq. 
late Chief Justice of St. Vincent. 

Groucester.—Jan. 17. Aged 26, John 
Benyon, only surviving son of the late Wm. 
Benyon, gent. of Bristol. 

Jan. 22. At Ham-green, Bristol, aged 
49, John Russ Grant, on = 

Lately. At Cirencester, in his 6éth year, 

Stephén Wilkins, esq. 
Jan, 27. At Clifton, the wife of Ross 
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Thomson, esq, late of Laurencetown-house, 
co. Down. 

Jan. 29. At Westbury, aged 79, Mary, 
last surviving dau, of George Poulson, esq. 
of that place. 

Jan. 31, In het 85th year, Miss Mary 
Hinton, sister of the Messrs. Hinton, mer- 
chants, of Naples, and niece of the Messrs. 
Hellicar, of Bristol. 

Feb. 8. At Clifton, aged 76, Mrs. New- 
come, widow of the late Primate of Ireland. 

At Tortworth, aged 107, Mr. Francis 
Walker. He serve? in the army during the 
reigns of George If. and III. and was also a 
servant to the present Lord Ducie, his 
father and grandfather. 

Hants.—Jan, 21. At Ringwood, Caro- 
line-Ursula Galley, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Charles Galley. 

Lately. Com. Johu Price, R,N. formerly 
Flag Lieut. to Adm, Sir Isaac Coffin, at 
Portsmouth. 

At Southsea, aged 104, John Agnew. 

Fel. 5. At Froyle, Eliz. wife of the Rev. 
Sainsbury Langford Sainsbury. 

Feb. 14, At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Pare, and dau. ‘of 
the late Edw. Younge, of Durnford-house, 
Wilts. 

Heats.—Jan. 29. Anne, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. W. Hawtayne, Rector of Elstree. 

Jan. 29. Judith, widow of John Brome, 
esq. of the Parsonage, Bishop’s Stortford. 

Feb. 7. At Hertingfordbury, aged 69, 
Nicholas Segar Parry, esq. Sheriff for Hert- 
fordshire in 1814. 

Kent.—Jan. 25. At Hamsell, aged 67, 
Jane, wife of H.Thwaites, esq. of Euston-sq. 

Jan. 27. At Lewisham, aged 67, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Jones, Vicar of that 
place. 

Jan. 30. At Greenwich, aged 80, John 
Nicholson Inglefield, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Queenborough, aged 82; 
Thos. L. Pennal, esq. 

LeicesTersnire.—Fel. 13. At the Rec- 
tory, Narborough, the wife of the Rev. 
Isaac Crouch. 

Mipptesex.—Jan. 17. At Ham, in his 
90th year, General Gordon Forbes, for 30 
years colonel of the 29th regiment. This 
veteran officer entered the army as Ensigu in 
the 33d, 1756; was promoted Lieut, 72d, 

1753; Capt.1765; Major 9th foot, 1775; 
Lt.-Col. 102d, 1781; Colonel, 1791; Ma- 
jor-Gen. 1794; Colonel, sist, 1797; of 
the 29th, in the same year ; Lieut.-General, 
1801; and General 1812. He served in 
the Havannah in the American war; in the 
East Indies for four years ; and commanded, 
for two years, the troops in St. Domingo. 
In 1777, he raised the 74th regiment. 

Lately. At Ealing, advanced im years, 
the Right Hon. Henrietta Porter, Dowager 
Countess Grosvenor. She was daughter of 
Henry Vernon, of Hilton Park, in Stafford- 
shire, by Lady Henrietta Wentworth, dau. 
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of Thomas, Earl of Strafford. She was first 
married, July 19, 1764, to Richard Lord 
(and afterwards Earl) Grosvenor, and by 
him was mother to an only child, the present 
Earl. After the Barl’s death, in August, 
1802, she was married, secondly, im the 
following month, to Lieut.-Gen. George 
Porter. Her Ladyship’s remains were in- 
terred in the family vault of the Grosvenors, 
at Shareshill in Cheshire. 

Norrotk.—Jan. 30. At Yarmouth, 
aged 60, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Turner, Minister of Great Yarmouth. 

NorTHUMBERLAND,—Jan. 28. At New- 
castle, within a few hours of each other, 
Mr. John Anderson and his wife. They 
were both interred in one grave, attended by 
a large number of friends. 

“¢ John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had with ane anither. 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
Bur hand in hand we'll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 

Norts.—Lately. Aged 53, Mr H. 
Wells, solicitor. 

Jan. 23. At the Grove, Market Dray- 
ton, aged 95, Dame Sarah Markham, sis- 
ter to the great Lord Clive, and aunt to 
Earl Powis. She was the 2d dau. of Rich. 
Clyve, of Styche, esq. by Rebecca, dau. 
and coh. of Nath. Gaskell, of Manchester, 
esq. and was married, Aug. 29, 1755, to 
Sir John James Markham, fifth Bart. of 
Sedghroke, Notts. 

OxrorpsHiRE.—Jan. 19. At Bampton, 
aged 84, Martha, relict of Mr. R. Kent, 
late of Kent’s Wier, which has been rented 
by Mr. Kent aud his progenitors for up- 
wards of two centuries without intermission. 

Satop.—Jan. 10. At Bridgnorth, Thos. 
Bill, M.D. formerly Physician to the Staf- 
ford Infirmary. 

Feb. 13. At Witney, in his 74th year, 
John Clinch, esq. banker. 

Somerset.—Feb, 8. At Claverton Par- 


sonage, near Bath, Emily, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Withy. 

Feb. 13. At Wells, aged 88, Elizabeth, 
relict of Clement Tudway, for more than 
50 years Member for that city, and aunt to 


Gen. Lord Hill. She was the only sur- 
viving dau. of Sir Rowland Hill, the fourth 
Bart. by Jane, eldest dau. of Sir Brian 
Broughton, third Bart. of Broughton, Staf- 
fordskire, and was married June 7, 1762. 

Feb..15. At Bath, in his 69th year, Dr. 
Robert Hope, Senior Physician of the 
Royal Navy. 

SraFrorpsuire.—Feb. 20. In his 42d 
year, Thomas Green Simcox, esq. of Har- 
borne House. 

Surrotk.—Jan. 9. At Eriswell, aged 
67, Thos. Manning, gent. Chief Constable 
of the Hundred of Lackfurd. 
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Feb. 8. At Owsden Hall, aged 71, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. J.T. Hand, Rector 
of Gheveley, co. Cambridge. 

Serrev.—Jan. 27. At Carshalton, aged 
78, R. Hoastoun, esa. 

Feb. 9. At Ashley Park, Dame Frances 
Sophia Fletcher. She was the 4th dau. of 
Thomas Vaughan, of Woodstone, Line. esq. 
and was mar, March 19, 1801, to Sir 
Henry Fletcher, 2d Bart. of Clea-hall, 
Cumberland, by whom she was mother of 
Sir Henry, the present Bart. one other son, 
aud two daughters, both deceased. Sir 
Henry died Aug. 10, 1821. 

Sussex.— Jan. 29. At Hastings, aged 
26, Jas. Martineau Lee, esq. of Norwich. 

At Brighton, 'T. G. Vander Gucht, esq. 
of Upper Bedford-place, and Lancaster- 
place, Strand. 

Jan. 30. At Frant, Katharine, eldest da. 
of the late Major John Wolseley, and 
niece of the Rev. Sir Rich. Wolseley, of 
Mount Wolseley, co. Carlow, Bart. 

Feb.6. Drowned at Worthing, aged 21, 
James Henry | tte, esq. Co of 
Wadham Coll. 2d son of late Capt. James 
Lamotte, 1st Drag. and nephew to Lord 
Tenterden. He was upset in a boat when 
duck-shooting. 

Warwick.—Feb. 7. At Leamington, 
aged 75, Henry Smyth, esq. of Chariton, 
Northamp. formerly Fellow of New Coll. 
Oxford. 

Feb. 10. At Handsworth, Mr. E. Napper, 
surgeon, son of the late Mr. T. Napper, of 
Frome. 

Witts.—Jan. 21. Aged 88, the widow 
of Dr. Rolleston, of Salisbury. 

Yorksuire.—Jan. 23. ‘Gre ory Elsley, 
esq. Lieut.-Col. of the North York Militia,’ 
of Mount St. John, near Thirsk, York. 

Jan. 20. At Crosby, near Brigg, aged 
70, John Chatterton, esq. 

Jan, 26. At Market Weighton, aged 68, 
the relict of Rev. Edw. Breary, Rector of 
Middleton-on-the-W olds. 

Aged 69, Anna Maria, wife of Rev. Rich. 
Fawcett, Vicar of Leeds, and dau. of the late 
Rev. Rich. Bainbridge, Vicar of Harewood. 

Jan. 30. At Yarm, aged 92, D. B. 
Fowler, esq. First Secondary of the King’s 
Remembrancer’s Office. 

At Welton Grange, in her 79th year, 
Eliz. wife of Alderman Carrick, of Hull. 

Jan. 31. At Scarbro, aged 64, Mrs, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Thos. Irvin. 

At Nun-Appleton, the seat of her bro- 
ther Sir Wm. Milner, Bart. Diana Eliza- 
beth, wife of Lt.-Col. Francis Hastings 
Doyle, nephew to Gen. Sir John Doyle, 
bart. K.C. She was hai dau. of Sir 
Wm. Mordaunt Milner, the 3d Bart. hy 
Diana, dau. of Humphrey Sturt, of Critchill, 
House, co. Dorset, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Lotherton Hall, near Aber- 
ford, in her 25th year, Beatrix, wife of 
Major Norcliffe, cousin to Sir Wm. Foulis 
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and Sir Tattoh Sykes, bart. She was the 
third dau. of John Robinson Foulis, esq. (of 
whom see a brief memoir in vol, xcyy. i. 
p- 479) by Decima-Hester-Beatrix, eldest 
dau. of Sir Christopher Sykes, 2d bart. of 
Sledmere. 

Feb. 5. At Silk, aged 18, Lucy, eldest 
dau. of Rev. Joseph Jowett, Rector. 

Wates.—dJan. 13.. At Caer-Howell, co. 
Montgomery, aged 68, Frances, relict of 
W. Pugh, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Lianblethian, Glamorgan, 
David Williams, esq. proprietor of Lan- 
guian, near Cowbridge. 

Feb. 5. At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
aged 75, William Nicholl, esq. Mayor of 
that Borough, Recorder of Cardiff, and one 
of the Senior Benchers of the Middle Tem- 
ple. Mr. N. was for some years the leading 
Counsel on the Brecon Circuit, and, after 
his retirement from the Bar, he filled the 
office of Chairman of the Glamorganshire 
Quarter Sessions. His attainments as a 
scholar and mathematician were highly re- 
spectable, and he had a thorough knowledge 
of music. Attention to these pursuits ab- 
stracted him from a closer application to 
the study of the law, and. obstructed his 
elevation to the highest honours of his pro- 
fession. He married the only daughter of 
the eminent Physician, Dr. Cadogan, and 
enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Garrick and 
other eminent characters of the day. It 
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would be unjust. to close this brief notice 
without stating that Mr. Nicholl was al- 
ways ready to offer his disinterested advice 
in cases of litigation, and his purse open 
to relieve the distresses of the poor. 

Irntranp.—Feb, 1. At the seat of her son- 
in-law, T. Ryder Pepper, esq. Loughton, 
co. Tipperary, aged 88, Mrs. Bloomfield, 
mother of Lord Bloomfield. 

At the Black Rock, Dundalk, aged 67, 
the Honourable Anne, wife of Thomas 
Craven, esq. of Drumcashel, co. Louth, and 
aunt to Visc. Boyne. She was the youngest 
dau. of Richard, the 5th Viscount, by Geor- 
giana, second dau. of W. Bury, esq. grand- 
father of the Earl of Charleville. 

At the family seat, Churchtown, co, 
Kerry, Rosanna, wife of Sir Rob. Blenner- 
hassett. She was only dau. of his uncle, 
Arthur Blennerhassett, esq. of Fortfield, co, 
Kerry. 

Asroap.— Aug. 1827. At Madras, Lt.- 
Col. Wm. Read, Deputy-Quarter-master- 
gen. of the King’s Forces at that Presidency. 
He was appointed Ensign of the Royal 
Staff Corps in 1800, Lieut. 1801, Capt. 
1803, Brevet-Major and Permanent-As- 
sistant-Quarter-master-gen. 1813, and Lt.- 
Col. 1824. 

Aug. 3. At Assurburgh, Bombay, Wm. 
F. Barlow, esq. Lieut. and Adj. of the 23d 
Native Inf., and second son of the Rev. G. 
F. Barlow, Rector of Burgh, Suffolk. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 23, to February 26, 1828. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 187]50and 60 162 
Males - tigi $2897 Males - 1082 208 5and10 72] 60and 70 232 
Females - 1131 Females - 1006 . 10 and 20 79] 70 and 80 157 

Whereof have died under two years old 623 20 and 30 138 | 80 and 90 72 
80 and 40 169 | 90 and100 6 
40 and 50 190 | 107 1 
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Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





Prices of Grain per Quarter, Feb. 25. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s d. Ss d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
62 0 84 0 30 0 34 0 42 0 42 0 














PRICE OF HAY AND STRAY’. 


Smithfield, Hay 41. 10s. to 41. 17s. 6d. Straw 11. 10s. to 11. 16s. Clover 5/. Os. to 51. 10s. 
St. James’s, Hay 41. 4s. to 51. 5s. Straw 11, 13s. to 21. Os. Clover 4/. 16s. to 61. Os. 
Whitechapel, Hay 31. 12s. to 52. 0s. Straw 11, 10s. to 11. 16s. Clover 4/. 10s. to 6l. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


sedssocccseocss} GR OM GO O8-.0e. 

Head of Cattle at Market Feb, 25: 
Beasts ..... baecete 2,464 Calves 110 
Sheep......... 19,830 Pigs 130 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 48s. 0d. . Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 


Beef .ccccccccscegncccesse 88. Gd. 00 Ss. Od. | Lamb.ii.... 
Mutton . _ “on 8s. 8d. to 5s. - Od, 
Wem ces sacs: hecsdevectas 5s. Od. to 6s. 64d. 
POtK. A. ccccdescccscscee 5Se Od. to Gr. Gdi 


SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 78s. 0d. Curd 82s.—-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, February 18, 1628, 
Atthe Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share-Brokers, 28, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 
































CANALS. Price. \ Div.pann. || WATER-WORKS. { Price. | Divp.ann. 
Ashton and Oldham - | 135 WD) ame East London . . .j| 1244 0 |£.5 0 
Barnsley 300 0} 12 O || Grand Junction . . _ 3 0 
Birmingb. (- -sth sh.) 300 0/| 1210 || Kent . 31 0 — 
Brecknock & Abergav. —_— 6 0 Manchester & Salford 344 0 — 
Coventry . +- . + {1200 0 | 44 & bs. || South London . .| 90 0 =a 
Cromford . - « »| 400 18 0- || West Middlesex . .} 67 0 3 0 
Croydon «ee 2 10 —_— INSURANCES. 

Derby « + © + +] 170 7 © || Alliance . . . J dis. 4 p.ct. 
Dudley . . - 69 0 4 5 || Albion ©. .°. oe] 58 0 210 
Ellesmere and Chester 112 0 8°86 || Adee *.*s 9% 0 0 10 
Forth and Clyde -, .| 590 0} 25 O || British Commercial -| 4% 0 5$p.ct. 
Glamorganshire .. .| 250 0 {13 12 8d. || County Fire . . .| 42 2 10 
GrandJunction . .| 306 0} 13 0 || Eagle . . 1... 4 0 0 5 
Grand Surrey. . .| 525 0 8 0 || Globe~. . . . «| 150 0 7 0 
Grand Union... «| 26 © 1 0 || Guardian . . . «| 2030 -- 
Grand Western. . 8 0 _ Hope Life. . . . 5 0 0 6 
Grantham. . . « «| 215 0} 10 © ||| Imperial Fire - . .| 95 0 5 0 
Huddersfield . . «| 18 0 _ Ditto Life. . . . 8 0 0 8 
Kennet and Avou. .| 29 0 1 5 || Norwich Union . . — 110 
Lancaster . . 25 0 1 10 || Protector Fire . ./1 2 6 014 
Leeds and Liverpool. 3924 0} 16 0 || Provident Life . .| 18% 0 0 18 
Leicester . . 315 0; 17 O || RockLife. . . 34 0 0 3 
Leic. and North’n .} 90 4 0 || RI. Exchange (Stock) 256 0 8 p.ct. 
Loughborough . . j3850 0 |.180 0 MINES. 

MerseyandIrwell . | 850 35 © || Anglo Mexican . .| 574 dis.) — 
Monmouthshire . .| 225 0] 10 O |] Bolanos . . _ _ 

N. ee _ 0 10 || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 52 pm.j  — 
Neath . . . 820 0/ 15 O {| British Iron . 32% dis.) — 
ees . 1 te —_ 32 & bs. |} Colomb. (iss. at 5 pa) 2 0 _ 
Peak Forest . . .| 110 0 4 0 || General . 10 pap — 
Regent’s . . - «| 25 O _ Pasco Peruvian - * — — 
Rochdale . . . .| 100 0 4 0 || Potosi . . ° 16s. —_ 
Shrewsbury . . .| 210 Of 10 O || Real Del Monte » -| 810 vd 
Staff.and Wor. . .| 800 0] 40 0 Tlalpuxahua . . .| 140 dis.) — 
Stourbridge -. . +} 220 0] 10 O || United Mexican . .| 20 dis.| — 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 44 1 © || Welch Iron and Coal | 22% dis.) — 
Stroudwater . . .| 450 0] 23 O GAS LIGHTS. 

Swansea. - +{ 280 0} 16 © || Westminster Chart?. 53 0 3.2 
Severn and Wye - +] 2 0 1 5 || Ditto, New ... % pm. 0 12 
Thames and Medway.| 12 0 _— tw» «-« «© fee 9 0 
Thames &Severn,Red | 36 0 110 || Ditto, New . . .| 924 5 0 
Ditto, Black . . .} 24 0/0166 Imperial . . «. «| 6 dis) 6p.ct. 
Trent &Mersey($sh.) | 820 0 | 37 10 || Phenix. . - .| 2} pm.) 6 pct. 
Warw. and Birming. 265 0 12 0 || General United + «| 184 dis. 4 p.ct. 
Warwick and Napton | 205 0 kf | lhe a a ee. 
Wilts and Berks . . 54 0 4 Bath oh ig ee 134 0 016 
Wore. and Birming. 545 0 2 0 || Birmingham . 67. 0 40 

DOCKS. Birminghamé Stafford a _ 
St. Katharine’s . . 3 dis. | 4 p ct. | Brighton er 8 dis. amp 
London (Stock)'} 884 0 |4 10do. || Bristol . . . . .| 96 1 8 
West India (Stock) | 210 © /10 Odo. || Isle of Thanet. . . 8 dis.|} 5 p.ct. 
East India (Stock) | 91 01} 8 0 do. || Lewes i Rial — — 
Commercial (Stock) | 82 0)4 0 do. | Liverpool . . . _ 10 0 
DI sn ow le. O18 Oe: || Maidstone. . . . —_ 210 

BRIDGES. || Ratcliff , _- 4 p.ct. 
Southwark’, . 8 0 _ MISCELLANEOUS 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 35 0 1 10 Australian (Agricul) 5 pmj, — 
Vauxhall Sort oe 1 0 || Auction Mart. . 18 0 a 
Waterloo . . .. 5 0 — Annuity, Brjtish . .| 15 dis.) 4 p.ct. 
——Anon.ofsl . .}] 28 0/1 2 8 || Bank, Tesh e.: } pm. 4p.et. 
——Ann.of7l. . .}| 24 0} 0 19 104] Carnat. Stock, I st class 895 0 4 0 

RAILWAYS. || Lond.Com.SaleRooms 19 0 1 0 
Manchester & Liverp. | 20} pm.| — | Margate Pier. . .| — 10 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sr W. CARY, STRanp, 
From January 26, to February 25, 1828, both inclusive. 















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ws 2 a (2, ! 7 0 i 
Ss 8 23 Barom) Westher. (3S 3 —€| § es | Barom | Weather. 
mS | fo S| zx |o% in. pts. > 870s z ‘2 Sp) im. 
=) \ = = z | a = a = = Zi 
Jan.| ° ° ° : Feb ° ° ° | 
26 | 48 | 51 | 46 || 80, 48) fair | 11 | 31 | 82 } 29 | 29, 56snow 
27 | 48 |} 51 | 41 > 46)\fair if 32 | 29 | 82 | 29 || , 94:snow 
28 | 38 | 42 | 38 > 68! fair i} 33 | 30 | 82 | 82 || 30, 10'cloudy 
29 | 82 | 35 | 81 » 50|/foggy || 14 | 32 | 32 | 34 || 99, 50! snow 
30 | 38 | 41 | 34 » 84\cloudy | 15 | 35 | 35 | 32 » 69\cloudy 
$1 | 40 | 44 | 45 || 29, 86/cloudy || 16 | 82 | 87 | 33 } 9 86 cloudy 
Febi.) 51 | 53 | 47 || 30, 00/fair 17 | 85 | 89 | 33 || ., 70; fair 
2|47 | 49| 41 » 10/fair | 18 | 35 | 87 | 37 || 80, 40\showers 
8 | 40 | 47) 41 || , 46/fine | 19 | 88 | 42] 88 || ., 37/fair 
4| 46] 49| 50 || , 25jcloudy —j| 20°| 39 | 46 | 43 I » 25\fair 
5 | 48 | 52 | 49 » 20/fair 21 | 44] 48 | 42 || 28, 99 rain 
6 | 49 | 52 | 46 » 01/clondy 22 | 43 | 46 | 42 || 29, O1 cloudy 
7 | 44 | 50 | 49 || 80, 00 cloudy 23 }.42 | 52 | 41 I » 38 cloudy 
8 | 42 | 45 | 41 || 29, 89 ‘cloudy | 24 | 48] 52/48 |, ., G8 fair 
9 | 40/41/39 || , 65/rain | 25 | 49 | 54 | 52 ; 84 rain 
10! 34! 37! 31! 79 snow 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 29, to February 27, 1828, both inclusive. 












































4 4sia.te.ieg| £18.) 2). .| 4 | | 
Rlezl OF |S4 C2SF) gS §s|wis i243} 2  |ex. Bills, Ex.Bils, 
=] 3 2 oO. bet & @ s [22] 

ane Rg $8 E283 Zs g-|5 123 = 10001. | 5001, 
= ot a? lm + i+ <| } = | 

| | | 5 ai lig 
29|Hol. ee aaeeeinenne —_— j 
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91 93 pm.'61 62 pm. 61 62 pm. 


31200; enn 
249 249 | 93 pm. |6162 pm./61 62 pm, 


2094864 9/854 4.934 |934 pes giios {193 
1/2084/86$ 4854 4934 ‘935 | eee" 1024194 


4'2084/86 531854 5i\— 923 11002 4/102 ‘19g 9 93 pm. 61 62pm, 61 63 pm, 
s|2084) 86 4.85) ‘934 1925 Real #102 od 98 94 pm. 6264 pm.) 16164 pm. 

i 4) 102 |249 |9495 pm./64 63 pm. 64 63 pm. 
7i——|85$ §94% 54,929 925 [100g § poe 84 249 | 94 pm. '6361 pm. \63 61 pm. 
aj20s4|86 $854 9939 934 1004 1| 1/102§ 19 j——~ 98 92 pm. 62 61 pm.|6¢ 61 pm. 








6|2074/36 4854 934 93 


ao 





~- 86 4/854 —— 935 Hoe AH pa {249} |————. 62 60 pm. 6) 62 pwn. 

—— 86% 4/85 | 934 | 1014 |. 193 |250 | 93 pm. |6061 pm. 1606) pm. 

2/209 |86$ $35§ 4,93§ 939 1014 4/1039 v3 | 1250 | 92 pm. \60 62 pm.|60 68 pm. 
12 ‘2084 864 $854 9934 939 101 1034 19% |(——. 94 93 pm.’ 61 pm. | 61 pm. 
os 864 §85¢ 4935 93§ 101 1034 19§ | 1250 |98 94 pm.'61 62 pm. /61 62pm. 
15/2084, 864 5% 865 4934 934 ho 1103 193 | |___i93 94 pm. 61 62 pm./62 61 pm. 
16) i364 85 —nm — 103 194 — 93pm. (6160 pm.)61 6epm. 
18/209 [eed $85 —— 93} [101 nt fee 93 pm. (60 62 pm.|60 62 pm. 
ipieos | 864 4859 9.935 [935 1014 103 —! 9000 gm. j6260 pm /61 62 pm. 




















20\Hol. — — —:—- i — 
21/2084 86 599539 49939 Daf owt 1/103 |19) |249 (94 96 pm.'60 61 pm.'60 61 pm, 
2/2084 954 984 $93 98 (100% 1) i103 194 j——| 92 pm. 16159 pm.'41 60 pm. 
esieoe 454 §844 §——98 100914) 10s 9 |—— ————. 59 60pm. 60 pm 

eseo7 84) 39835 23-5! 100g (108 196 |——— #8 82 pm. 59.56 pm.) 59 57 pan. 
6 2004 68 fs god of | 1004 an 19G |245 (81 BA pan. |57 55 pm. ST 55 pm, 
erieee, eah §09g G 015 1004 ‘1024 194 244 86 86 pm. 05.56 pm.\55 56 pm, 


South Sea Stock, Feb. 1, oa] 
Old South Sea Aon. Feb. 6, 834-8, 86.28, O5.—85, ba 
J.J, ARNULL, Stack Broker, Menketthtines, Corntull, 
late Ricusnneow, Gooorees, ead Co 
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The inscriptions are understood to 
come from the elegant pen of the 
learned President of Magdalen College, 
Dr. Routh, to whom we have formerly 
attributed the epitaph on Dr. Tate. 

These tablets are both of white 
marble, and are executed in a manner 
which shows that they proceed from 
no ordinary hands. (Pi. II. and III.) 

We are informed that the tablet to 
Dr. Shaw was executed by Mr. Mar- 
shall of Westminster; that to Dr. Love- 
day by Mr. Bossom of Oxford, who 
has given other successful specimens 
of his art at New College. 

Epitor. 


a Ursan, . Feb. 10. 
‘ appears from proceedings in the 
] ns pg tienes 
Graham, claims to be heir, through a 
female branch, of Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, who was attainited and beheaded 
in the 32d of Hen. VIII. That King, 
by a-charter in the 2gth year of his 
reign, granted to Lord Cromwell im- 
mense property in lands and heredita- 
ments, which had belonged to the sup- 
~ neta monasteries; some situate in 
estminster, some at Brentford and 
other parts of Middlesex, and a great 
deal in other counties. These were of 
course all forfeited by his attainder. 
It is alleged, however, by the claimant, 
that the whole or great part of these 
possessions were restored to the unfor- 
tunate Lord’s son, as also the title; 
that the property descended to William 
Lord Cromwell, the grandson of Tho- 
mas; that he left issue two infant sons, 
named Robert and William, the latter 
of whom was born in 1687, and a 
daughter; that the sons were taken 
under the care of their uncles, Gideon 
Saunders and John Saunders, who had 
married two sisters of William Lord 
Cromwell ; that these two sons were 
sent, when young, to the West Indies, 
viz. about the beginning of the last 
century, where Robert, the elder, was 
supposed to have died unmarried ; that 
the uncles received the rents of the 
estates to their own use; and that great 
= of the property is now possessed 
y their descendants; that William 
Cromwell, afier several years absence, 
returned from abroad, and married 
Abigail Blaby, and was in possession 
of that part of the property situate in 
Abingdon-street, V ine-street, and other 
parts of Westminster, at Brentford, 

Gant. Mac, March, 100s. 
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Monument to Dr. Loveday.—Cromwell Peerage. 
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Isleworth, &c.; that he had a house - 
in Bread-street, Londot, atid one at 
Brentford, called Boston-house; that 
other part of the property, after the 
death of the Saunderses, goi into, and 
remained in the possession of different 
persous who were strangers in blood ; 
that William Cromwell died about 80 
years ago, leaving a daughter and only 
child, named Anne, who in 1743 mar- 
ried William Graham, the claimant’s 
father, and died in 1761; and that for 
want of sufficient information, proper 
exertion, or the means of prosecuting 
their rights, the claimant’s parents 
took no effectual step for the recovery 
of the property. Such is the account 

iven by the claimant, who seems to 
be aged about 75 years. How far he 
can support any part of it I know not; 
but this much is certain, that he has 
for many years been proclaiming him- 
self the heir to this vast property, and 
that about 14 years ago he prevailed 
on the occupiers of several of the 
houses in Millbank-street and Vine- 
street, Westminster, who had never 
paid any rent, to attorn to him, under 
the idea of his being the rightful heir 
and owner; and he or his creditors 
has or have ever since received the 
rents of these houses, except some that 
have fallen down from decay. One 
or two of the tenants wanted to retract, 
and refused paying any rent; upoa 
which Mr. Graham brought an action 
in the Court of Common Pleas, and got 
a verdict, upon the strength of the at- 
tornment, the present Lord Chancel- 
lor, then Mr. Serjeant Copley, having 
been his Counsel. For the recovery of 
a Bill of Costs due from Mr. Graham to 
his attorney, for various business trans- 
acted for him, in endeavouring to esta- 
blish his claim, an action was brought 
by the attorney's executors, and tried 
in the King’s Bench last Michaelmas 
Term, when a verdict was given for 
the demand. 

It seems strange that this case should 
not have obtained more publicity than 
it has; and is it not a wonder that the 
Crown has not made a claim to the 
property? 

Since writing the foregoing, I hap- 
pened to look into Thomas More's Life 
of his great-grandfather Sir Thomas 
More, printed in 1726, but written be- 
fore 1085, as the author died in that 


year; and there | find the following 
passage, page | 00 

































































190 OBITUARY: 


and Sir Tattoh Sykes, bart. She was the 
third dau. of John Robinson Foulis, esq. (of 
whom see a brief memoir in vol. xcvi. i. 
p- 479) by Decima-Hester-Beatrix, eldest 
dau. of Sis Christopher Sykes, 2d bart. of 
Sledmere. 

Feb, 5. At Silk, aged 18, Lucy, eldest 
dau. of Rev. Joseph Jowett, Rector. 

Waues.—Jan. 13. At Caer-Howell, co. 
Montgomery, aged 68, Frances, relict of 
W. Pugh, esq. 

Jan, 23. At Lianblethian, Glamorgan, 
David - Williams,: esq. proprietor of Lan- 
guian, near Cowbridge. 

Feb. 5, At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
aged 75, William Nicholl, esq. Mayor of 
that Borough, Recorder of Cardiff, and one 
of the Senior Benchers of the Middle Tem- 
ple. Mr. N. was for some years the leading 
Counsel on the Brecon Circuit, and, after 
his retirement from the Bar, he filled the 
office of Chairman of the Glamorganshire 
Quarter Sessions. His attainments as a 
scholar and mathematician were highly re- 
spectable, and he had a thorough knowledge 
of.music. Attention to these pursuits ab- 
stracted him from a closer application to 
the study of the law, and obstructed his 
elevation to the highest honours of his pro- 
fession. He married the only daughter of 
the eminent Physician, Dr. Cadogan, and 
enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Garrick and 
other eminent characters of the day. It 
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would be unjust to close this brief notice 
without stating that Mr. Nicholl was al- 
ways ready to offer his disinterested advice 
in cases of litigation, and his purse open 
to relieve the distresses of the poor. 

IrELAND.—Fel. 1. At the seat of her son- 
in-law, T. Ryder Pepper, esq. Loughton, 
co. Tipperary, aged 88, Mrs. Bloomfield, 
mother of Lord Bleomfield. 

At the Black Rock, Dundalk, aged 67, 
the Honourable Anne, wife of Thomas 
Craven, esq. of Drumcashel, co. Louth, and 
aunt to Vise. Boyne. She was the youngest 
dau. of Richard, the 5th Viscount, by Geor- 

iana, second dau. of W. Bury, esq. grand- 
father of the Earl of Charleville. 

At the family seat, Churchtown, co. 
Kerry, Rosanna, wife of Sir Rob. Blenner- 
hassett. She was only dau. of his uncle, 
Arthur Blennerhassett, esq. of Fortfield, co. 
Kerry. 

AsroaD.—Aug. 1827. At Madras, Lt.- 
Col. .Wm. Read, Deputy-Quarter-master- 
gen. of the King’s Forces at that Presidency. 
He was appointed Ensign of the Royal 
Staff Corps in 1800, Lieut. 1801, Capt. 
1803, Brevet-Major and Permanent-As- 
sistant-Quarter-master-gen. 1813, and Lt.- 
Col. 1824. 

Aug. 8. At Assurburgh, Bombay, Wm. 
F. Barlow, esq. Lieut. and Adj. of the 23d 
Native Inf., and second son of the Rev. G, 
F. Barlow, Rector of Burgh, Suffolk. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 23, to February 26, 1828. 


Christened. 
Males - 1196 }ase7 


Buried. 


Females - 1131 Females- 1006 
Whereof have died ander two years old 








Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 
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2and 5187] 50and 60 162 
5and10 72|60and 70 232 
10 and 20 79|70and 80 157 
20 and 30 1388 | 80 and 90 72 
30 and 40 169 | 90 and 100 6 
poten cto 107 1 


Between 





Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
. me & .& 2.., & 
62 _0 34 0O 30 0 











Prices of Grain per Quarter, Feb. 25. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Smithfield, Hay 41. 10s. to 41. 17s. 6d. Straw 11. 10s. to 11, 16s. Clover 51. Os. to 5J. 10s. 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 4s. to 51. 5s. Straw 11. 18s. to 2/. 0s. Clover 41. 16s. to 6l. Os. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
& 4, s d s. @. 
84 0 42 0 42 0 








Whitechapel, Hay 31. 12s. to 51. 0s. Straw 11, 10s. to 11. 16s. Clover 41, 10s, to 61. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 25. 


TORE i ccsncarccossssccus Os, i ee 


PN 6 <escisscmiatern 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 
Wieressdaseente oer ay yy ae 
J, EE ae soctaces On OR Ge GE 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


LP er Mi ee 
Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 25: 

pO ere 2,464 Calves 110 

Sheep......... 19,330 Pigs 130 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 48s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s, Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 78s. 0d. Curd 82s.—-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s, 6d. 
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Atthe Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, February 18, 1828, 























CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. || WATER-WORKS, | Price. | Divp.ann. 
Ashton and Oldham -| 135 2.— East London . 1245 0 |£. 5 0 
Barnsley 300 0 12 0 || Grand Junction — 3 0 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh. ) 300 0 12 10 Kent . 81 0 — 
Brecknock & at — 6 © || Manchester & Salford 345 0 _ 
Coventry . - {1200 0 | 44 & bs. || South London . .| 90 0 _ 
Cromford 400 18 0 West Middlesex . 67 0 3 0 
Croydon 2 10 — INSURANCES, 

Derby . . 170 7 © || Alliance . . $ dis. 4 p.ct. 
Dudley . . 69 0 4 5 Amen se wt oh SO 210 
Ellesmere and Chester | 112 0 315 || Atlas .. -| 9% 0 0 10 
Forth and Clyde . 590 0} 25 O || British Commercial -| 4% 0 5$p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . 250 © |13 12 8d. || County Fire . . 42 210 
Grand Junction 306 0 13 0 fagle . 4 0 0 5 
Grand Surrey . 52% 0 3 0 ||Globe .. 150 0 7 0 
Grand Union . 26 0 1 © || Guardian . 20} 0 — 
Grand Western . 8 0 aa Hope Life . . 5 0 0 6 
Grantham . . . 215 0 10 O || Imperial Fire . 95 0 5 0 
Huddersfield . . Is 0 —_ Ditto Life . . 8 0 0 8 
Kennet and Avon . 29 O 1 5 Norwich Union . . — 110 
Lancaster J... 2] 685 (OO 1 10 Protector Fire ee 014 
Leeds and ait -| 8925 0 | 16 O |! Provident Life 18} 0 0 18 
Leicester 315 0] 17 O || RockLife.. . 34 0 0 3 
Leic. and North’n 90 4 0 || RI. Exchange (Stock) 256 0 8 p.ct. 
Loughborough 3850 0] 180 0 MINES. 
Mersey and Irwell 350 35 0 Anglo Mexican 57% dis oni 
Monmouthshire . .| 225 0O 10 O | hes oat sain 
N.Walsham & Dilham _ s te | Brazilian (iss. at5 pm) 52 pm. om 
Neath . « - « «| 320 0 15 0 || British Iron 324 dis.) — 
Oxford . . _ 32 & bs. Colomh, (iss. at5 pm) 2 0 om 
Peak Forest 110 0 4 0 || General . 10 pm. — 
Regent’s a <a 25 0 _— Pasco Peruvian . —_ 
Rochdale . . . 100 0 4 0 } Potosi . . ° 16s. a 
Shrewsbury . 210 0} 10 O |) Real Del Monte ° 310 _ 
Staff. and Wor. s00 0 40 0 Tlalpuxahua  £ 140 dis ome 
Stourbridge . . «| 220 0] 10 © || United Mexican . .| 20 dis| — 
Stratford-on-Avon 44 1 O Welch Iron and Coal 225 dis == 
Stroudwater 450 0] 23 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
Swansea. . 280 0 16 0 Westminster Chart‘. 53 0 8 0 
Severn and Wy. ye . 23 0 1 5 || Ditto, New | pm 0 12 
Thames and Med way.| 12 0 - City. . \ie74 9 0 
Thames&Severn,Red | 36 0 1 10 Ditto, New 92 5 0 
Ditto, Black . . . 24 0/0166 Imperial 6 dis. 6 p.ct. 
‘Trent & Mersey(Zsh.) | 820 0] 37 10 |} Phenix. ‘ 2x pm 6 p.ct. 
Warw. and Birming. | 265 0] 12 O |! General United ‘ 184 dis 4 p.ct. 
Warwick and Napton | 205 0 1210 || British . . . 14 dis Ae: 
Wilts and Berks . 5% 0 4 Bath cs 133 oO 016 
Wore. and Birming. 545 0 2 0 || Birmingham . 67. 0 4 0 
DOCKS. Birmingham&Stafford — — 
St. Katharine’s -| 3 dis. | 4 pet. || Brighton . oe 
London (Stock) | 88§ 0 | 4 10 do. | Bristol . . . . 26 ee 
West India (Stock) | 210 © |10 Odo. || Isle of Thanet. . 8 dis.| 5 p.cte 
East India (Stock) | 91 0|8 Odo. || Lewes es F ede us 
Commercial ~— 82 0/4 Odo. || Liverpool . . . . — 10 0 
Bristol . ‘ -| 80 0 | 34 0 do. ||} Maidstone . _ 210 

BRIDGES. Ratcliff . . — 4 p.ct. 
Southwark . > 3 0 = MISCELLANEOUS 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 35 0 110 |} Australian Agree) 5 pm —_ 
Vauxhall . . -| 22-0 1 0 Auction Mart. . 18 0 — 
Waterloo « 4 5 0 _— Annuity, British . . 15 dis 4 p.ct 
—— Ann. ofsl. . 28.0/1 2 8 |} Bank, Irish Provincial % pm.| 4 p.ct 
— Ann. of 7. . 24 0 | 0 19 10 |} Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 89} 0 4 0 

RAILWAYS. |] Lond.ComSaleRooms| 190] 1 0 
Manchester & Liverp. | 203 pm — || Margate Pier. . _ 10 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Srranp, 
From January 26, to February 25, 1828, both inclusive. 











































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
to jet ont | ' 
= < 3 . | 5 & : 18 “ | ! 
ge rs § 2 Sil. oS FE #| § fos |Barom. | Weather. 
"oS z La >S\"o S Zz © “Ep im pts. 

° ° ° : Feb. ° | 
48 | 51 | 46 11 | 81 29 || 29, 56\snow 
48 | 51 | 41 12 | 29 29 » 94\snow 
38 | 42 | 38 || 18 | 30 82 || 30, 10\cloudy 
82 | 35 | 31 |} 14 | 82 34 || 29, 50\snow 
88 | 41 | 34 | 16 | 35 32 » 69\cloudy 
40 | 44 | 45 |} 16 | 82 83 » 86\cloudy 
51 | 538 | 47 17 | 35 33 > 70\fair 
47 | 49 | 41 18 | 35 37 || 30, 40's howers 
40 | 47 | 41 19 | 38 38 > 37/fair 
46 | 49 | 50 20 | 39 43 ||, ; 25 fair 
48 | 52] 49 21 | 44 42 || 28, 99'rain 
49 | 52 | 46 22 | 43 42 || 29, 01\cloudy 
44 | 50 | 49 23 | 42 41 » 38! icloudy 
42 | 45] 41 24 | 48 48 || , 68 fair 
40 | 41 | 39 25 | 49 52 || 5 84 rain 
34 ' 37! 31 ; ' 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From January 29, to February 27, 1828, both inclusive. 








































































20sk/s6t 9859 


864 54 854 
864 (854 
86F ¥ 85% 


864 4/854 3 











103§)/193 
103%) 
103§|19§ 





103$)19% 





19¢ 


19% 





s s.;| 3. ls .[s le 3 = 
fe OF [Os Oe oF S |Ssiesisa| 8 [Ex Bills, Ex. Bills, 
: Bo | 82 |£2 53 S1S")3 88a! & 1000/. | 5001, 
= ote Po ry oO + It < = 
29 | 
30 | 
31 864 #855 193 91 93 pm./61 62 pm.|61 62 pm. 
1 865 4)85Z 102$) 194 93 pm. |61 62 pm./61 62 pm, 
2 
4 86 53/85z 1023)19§ 91 93 pm./61 62 pm.|61 63 pm, 
5 86 4/854 102g)194 93 94 pm.|62 64 pm.|61 64 pm. 
6 86 $854 102Z/19§ 94 95 pm.|64 63 pm./64 63 pm. 
7 85¢ %/84% 5 102$)193 94 pm. /|63 61 pm.|63 61 pm. 
8 86 $85 102$|192 93 92 pm.|62 61 pm.|62 61 pm. 
9 86 4/854 |—19 | 62 60 pm.|61 62 pm. 
86% 4/85 — 195 93 pm. |6061 pm./60 61 pm. 
864 $1855 103$)195 92 pm. |60 62 pm./60 62 pm. 
2083/86$ 4,855 103 §|194 94 93 pm.| 61 pm. | 61 pm. 


93 94 pm.|61 62 pm./61 62 pm. 
93 94 pm./61 62 pm./62 61 pm. 
93 pm. 
93 pm. 
94 95 pm./62 60 pm. |61 62 pm. 


6160 pm.|61 62pm. 
60 62 pm./60 62 pm. 





86 5§/85Z 4 
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4|85% #848 ; 


854 $1843 


844 39/83% 23 


83% 44/834 


84h 839 & 











OK 








193 


193 
19% 
19 


102$)19% 
1023:19§ 
South Sea Stock, Feb. 1, 933.— 








94 95 pm.|60 61 pm.|60 61 pm. 
92 pm. 


6159 pm.|61 60 pm. 
59 60pm.} 60 pm. 


——/88 85 pm.|/59 56 pm.|/59 57 pm. 
85 pm.|57 55 pm.|57 55 pm. 
244 |85.86 pm.'55 56 pm.i55 56 pm. 








Old South Sea Ann. Feb. 6, 853.—8, 86.—22, 85. —25, 833. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 





late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and Go. 





3, B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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